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Biographical Sketch of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales. 


(With an approved Likeness.) 


CAROLINE AMELIA ELIZABETH, the present Princess of Wales, 
and wife of his Royal Highness the Prince Recent, was born May 
17th, 1768, She is of the Brunswick family, of the Electoral line of 
Hanover ; and of course nearly allied, before marriage, to the Royal 
Family of Great Britain. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into a full genealogical account 
of her family ; she is the second daughter of the late Duke of Bruns- 
wick. In the short sketch which we propose to give of her Royal 
Highness, it might be difficult to confine ourselves with respect to the 
exalted character of her Royal Highness, and at the same time to 
offer such an account to our teaders as should convey interest and in- 
struction. We shall therefore extract from a German writer, who was 
intimately acquainted with her Royal Highness, an account. which 
must endear her to all ranks of the subjects over whom she is in future 
destined to reign. 

It is proper to observe, that the work, from which this extract is 
made, never was in English. The author, Jochim Henry Camp, speaks 
of the Princess as follows:—‘‘ When I was ather residence at 
Blackheath (1803), she had the condescension-to conduct me to a 
garden at some distance from the house, which she had laid out herself, 
and which she superintended. I admired the beautiful order, and the 
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careful cultivation of the most insignificant spot, the judicious com- 
bination of the useful with the agreeable, which appeared so delightiul 
wherever I cast my eyes. 

“ After my royal guide had. shéwn me this favourite spot, she 
invited me to survey the most important part of her grounds, I 
manifested some surprise, conceiving that 1 had seen every thing. 
The lovely Princess smiled, and conducted me to a considerable tract, 
covered with vegetables, composing'the farther and largest portion of 
this remarkable garden ;—‘‘ This,” said she, ‘‘ is my principal concern ; 
here I endeavour to acquire the honorable name of a farmer, and that, as 
you see, not merely in jest; the vegetables which I raise here, in con- 
siderable quantity, are carried to town and sold; the produce amounts 
annually to a handsome sum.” You will probably guess to what pur- 
pose this handsome sum is applied, or shall I let you a little more 
into the secret of the active and benevolent life which the future 
Queen, of the first and most powerful nation in the world, here 
leads, in a simple country house, which in fact is not so large as that 
of a petty German baron. Well then, be it so; I will even run the 
risk of incurring her anger, in case she should ever be informed of 
my treachery ; my heart is too full to resist the impetuosity with which 
it attempts to discharge itself. 

“« Know then, that this accomplished young Princess leads in this 
modest mansion a life so useful, so active, and so virtuous, that I 
might, challenge the most celebrated philosopher, in a like situatian, 
to surpass her ; she has no court, no officers of state, no chaimberlains, 
no maids of honor, &c. because she has no occasion for them here ;_ but 
she is occasionally visited by a couple of female friends, who are not so 
merely in name; the very intelligent and worthy Mrs. Fitzgerald and 
her amiable daughter ; here the whole long forenoon, that is, from six 
in the morning till seven in the evening, is devoted to business, to read- 
ing and writing, to the cultivation of different arts; for instance, 
music, painting, embroidery, modelling in clay, gardening, and to 
education. 

** My last word, I see, staggers you, because it is so extremely un- 
usual to see persons of princely rank occupy themselves with an 
employment which cannot have any charms for persons who have a 
taste only for the pleasures and amusement of a court; but you will 
be still more surprised, when I add, ,that it is not the young and hope- 
ful princess her daughter whom she educates, but eight or nine poor 
orphan children, to whom she has the, condescension to supply the 
place of a mother; her own is the child of the State, and according 
to the constitution of the country, must not, alas! be educated by 
herself; these poor children, on the other hand, are. boarded by her 
with honest people, in the neighbourhood ; she herself not only directs 
every thing relative to their education and instruction, but sends. every 
day to converse with them, and thus contribute towards the formation 
of their infant minds. Never while I live shall I forget the charming, 
the affecting scene which I had the happiness of witnessing, when 
the Princess was pleased to introduce to me her little foster children ; 
we were sitting at table, the Princess and her friends were at break- 
fast, but I, in the German fashion, was taking my dinner ; the children 
appeared clothed in the.cleanest, but, at the same time, in the simplest 
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manner, just as the children of country people are in general dressed ; 
they seemed perfectly ignorant of the high rank of their foster-mothes» 
or rather not to comprehend it. The sight of a stranger somewhat 
abashed them; but their bashfulness soon wore off, and they appeared 
to be perfectly at home. Their dignified benefactress conversed with 
them in a lively, jocose, and truly maternal manner. She called to her, 
first one, and then another; and among the rest, a little boy, who 
had a sore upon his face: many a parent, of too delicate nerves, would 
not have been able to look at her own child in this state, without an 
unpleasant sensation. Not so the Royal mother of these orphans ; she 
called the boy to her; gave him a biscuit ; looked at his tace, to sce 
whether it got any better ; and manifested no repugnance when the 
rateful infant pressed her hand to his bosom. 

“* What this wise Royal instructress said to me, on this occasion, is too 
deeply impressed upon my memory to be crased :—*‘ People find fault 
with me,” said she, “ for not doing more for these children. After | 
have once taken them under my care, I ought, in their opinion, to pro- 
vide them with more eiegant and costly clothes; to keeps masters of 
every kind for them, that they may once make a figure as persons of 
refined education. However, I only laugh at their censure; for I 
know what I am about ; it is not my intention to raise these children 
inte a rank superior to that in which they are placed: in that rank I 
mean them to remain, and to become useful, virtuous, and happy mem- 
bers: of society, The boys are destined to become expert seamen, and 
the girls skilful, industrious housewifes—nothing more. I have them 
instructed in all that is really serviceable for either of these destinations, 
but every thing else is totally excluded from the plan of education 
which I have laid down for them. Those who are acquainted with the 
splendor of the higher classes, and have reflected upon it, will beware 
of snatching children from the more happy condition of inferior rank, 
in despite of Providence and natural destination.” 

** Such is the wise and philanthropic manner in which this admirable 
Princess, in the flower of her age, passes one day after another.—To- 
wards evening, a very small company, of not more than three or four 
persons, assembles at her house, to dine with her; and fortunately 
ceremony does not oblige her to pay regard in her selection to any 
other recommendation than merit. It is only on court-days, when tlic 
Royal family assemble, that she goes to town, or tov Windsor, to com- 
plete the dignified circle of which she is such a distinguished ornament. 
To the Theatres, and other places of amusement of the fashionable 
world, her Roysl Highness is astranger: since she came to England, 
she has only been twice to the play, and that was soon after her arrival. 
This, which of itself is an extraordinary circumstance, will be consi- 
dered a great sacrifice by them who know the uncommon love and re- 
spect which is cherished by people of all ranks for their future Queen, 
and consequently need not be told, that she renounces a triumph as 

often as she withdraws frum public view. 

“She devotes one day in the week to her own daughter the Princess 
Charlotte, who comes to see her, and spends the day with her, ‘There 
is nothing to prevent her from enjoying this gratification oftener ; for 
the child must be brought to her whenever she pleases: for wise rea- 
sons, however, she denies herself and her daughter the more frequent 
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repetition of a pleasure, of vwirieh both of them are every day ardently 
desirous, Tf,” eaid she, “1 were vw have the child with me every 
dav, I should be obliged sometimes to speak to her in a tone of dis- 
pleasure, and even of severity ; she would then have less affection for 
me, and what I said to her would imake less impression upon her heart ; 
as it is, we remain in some measure new to each other. At each of her 
visits, I have occasion to show her love and tenderness; and the conse , 
quence is, that the child is attached to me with all her soul, and not a 
word I say to her fails of producing the desired effect.” 

«7 was myself an eye-witness of the truth of this. Such tender attach- 
ment, and sueh fervent love, as this child, only seven years old, mani- 
fests to her Royal mother, is assuredly ‘seldom seen in persons of that 
rank. Her eyes are incessantly fixed on the beauteous countenance of 
her tender mother; and such eyes, never, in a child of her age, have 
I be’ «ld so expressive, so soft, so penetrating !—The first time she cast 
them on me, she seemed as if though she would penetrate my soul.— 
‘The most experienced observer of mankind cannot scrutinize more se- 
vercly a person of whom he wishes to furm a speedy judgment. For 
the rest, neither her dress nor ler behaviour afford the least room to 
suspect lier high destination. The former is simple, and the latter 
natural and unaffected. But, in every dress, and in every place, 
however, the attentive observer would -easily di:cover her to be an ex- 
traordinary child. The Royal artist, her mother, has madea model of 
her, and of several other persons who are dear to her, in clay, and af- 
terwards taken from them plaster casts, which are most perfect resem- 
blances. In acquiring that art, this accomplished Princess pursued a 
manner of her own; instead of working, as usual, a long time from 
models, she meyely procured instruction in the use of the tools; her 
fancy then formed, from the detached traits of a poem, the representa- 
tion of an imaginary person, and she began to compose the figure 
without any copy. The subject of her first essay, was the Leonora of 
Burger's celebrated ballad; her second, was the head of an old Lord, 
whose name I have forgotten; and the third, was her daughter, the 
Prineess Charlotte. 

« This yeminds me of another piece of work by the hand of this Royal 
Artist, which I had likewise an opportunity of inspecting, and which - 
appeared to me equally beautiful and ingenious ; in pressing through 
her work-room (where, besides a large collection of books, and all 
hinds of implements of the arts, you see a largs table covered with 
papers, writings, drawings, and boocks,) she took the trouble to direct 
iny attention to a very handsome table, and asked me what I conceived 
it to be? Without a moment's hesitation, I declared it was inlaid, or 
as it is called, mosaic work, and that it was an excellent specimen of 
the arty; she smiled, and said, that could’ not be, as she, who knew 
nothine of mosaic work, had made it herself ina few hours. “ It is 
nothine more, added her Royal Highness, than a square of ground 
vincs, on Which I have fastened with gum different kinds of natural 
flowers, which were first carefully d.ied and pressed, and then turned 
the glass, with the smocth side uppermost, to producc the illusion by 
which you were just’ now deceived.” The whole art, or rather the 
‘ f trouble, which this very operation requires, consists 
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flower, so that one may be properly cennected with the others, and 
that as small a vacancy as possible may remain between them; as the 
glass would not, however, be completely covered, I suppose (for un- 
luckily I forgot to enquire) that the intervals are stained with colours, 
so as to give them the appearance of stone. 

«« By means of this pleasing artifice, she has made a Chinese lamp 
for one of her other apartments, which, like those of coloured glass, 
or their alabaster, diffuses a very mild light. 

€* You must, my friend, have no sense of what is fair, and great, 
and lovely, if I should have reason t» apologize for this little digression, 
into which I have been involuntarily led. Your. heart, which 
is open to all that is virtuous, and excellent, must, I know, receive 
equal pleasure with my own, from these particulars of the wise and 
benevolent system of life, which a Princess, destined for the Throne 
of Great Britain and Ireland, has prescribed for herself, and pursued 
for so many years with a fortitude and perseverance, which seem to 
exceed the powers of her sex.” 

Thus far we have given the character, and private life of this amiable 
Princess, in such a manner as precludes the possibility of attaching 
any thing to us, like a disposition to panegyrise even a Princess :—our 
wish is, on all occasions, to report faithfully, and to leave the public to 
form its opinion from the facts. 





To the Editor of the Hibernia Magazine and Monthly Panorama. 


MR. BANKES feels himself particularly obliged, by the handsome no- 
tice taken of his return, in your last month’s Magazine. He would be 
happy to communicate to the lovers of the fine Arts in this kingdom, 
through so respectable a medium, some account of the art he practises— 
that of engraving on shell—which being hitherto confined to Italy, can 
be but little known to the greater number of your readers. 

It has been satisfactorily shewn, by writers on the ancient History of 
the Fine Arts, that of the earliest efforts of Grecian sculpture, their 
coins, bearing the portraits of their gods and heroes, exhibit the most 
beautiful specimens. In the formation of the dies, the art of gem 
sculpture found a school that soon produced those models of perfection, 
to approach which, in any degree, is the highest object an artist of these 
times can hope to attain. ° 

The shell which lay on the shores of Greece, the same now called 
the Sicilian shell, presented the more beautiful material for miniature 
sculpture. It consisted of two strata, the outermost of which was truly 
a miniature marble of exquisite texture; the innermost stratum, a 
transparent porcelainous ground, most admirably adapted to relieve 
and support the design. Those eyes so perceptible of beauty, those 
hands so ready to execute, could not neglect for a moment the precious 
offering, made, as it were, by the god of their sea to the Venus which 
sprung from it. 
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A further progress in the art, introduced the knowledge of a more 
durable, and more rare, but not more beautiful material—the onyx, a 
stone of two colours, in strata, and so denominated from the Greek 
word Onyx, signifying the nail. Gem-sculpture had now reached its 
highest pitch of perfection, and the fine arts an wra, to be regained 
only by the re-tracing of our steps through the devious path we have 
pursued in the darkness of preceding ages, 

Without previous destination for any department of the fine arts, his 
taste led: Mr. B. to prefer this, and circumstances to practise it pro- 
fessionally. He claims no further merit than that of introducing an 
art hitherto unknown in the British Isles, and thus discovering to his 
fellow citizens a new field for the exertions of their talents and industry. 
Yet humble as his efforts may be found, he entertains a hope they may 
do something towards inducing a taste for gem-sculpture, and obtain 
the patronage of the great, for an art which, as justly suggested in your 
obliging paragraph, was most assuredly the foundation of Grecian per- 
fection in sculpture. 

The shell to be preferred is that known to the naturalists by the ge- 
neric term Cyprea, the variety of which, called the Cyprea Pardus, 
or Leopard Cowsiz, brought into these kingdoms from the East Indies, 
is the best calculated for the purpose of the Cameo. 

The conch shell, from Antigua bay, commonly called the Bull's-lip 
conch, helmet shell, or Queen conch, is another beautiful material, very 
closely imitating the Sardonyx. 

In short, all the porcelainous shells, viz, such as have two strata of 
shelly substance, of different texture, the one forming the outward 
crust, being opake, and the other, next the fish, being transparent, 
are valuable to the arsist in cameo. 


Westmoreland-street, 
Jan. 21, 1811. 


We shall be ever happy to afford a place in our Miscellany to the 
notice of such talents as those possessed by Mr. Bankes, and shall esteem 
any communication from him as a particular favour. 

Epirors, 





ANECDOTE. 


THE Duke de Lauraguais carried off an actress; the Duchess was 
generally esteemed, and the public was exasperated at her husband for 
this action. He attempted to justify himself to the Abbé d’Arnaud, 
with the eulogy of his mistress. ‘‘ Have you done ?" answered the Abbé, 
« put into the other scale the contempt of the public.” The Duke 
embracd him fervently; ‘“ my dear Abbé,” said he “I am the hap- 
piest of men ; I possess at one time a virtuous wife, a charming mis- 
tress, and a sincere friend.” 
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On Pleasure. 





** Each pleasure has its price.” Dryden. 





(THERE are many things in the world, which, Lecause we do not 
apply our thoughts to them, we have very loose and indeterininate 
notions of. It is not at all surprising that these should be the objects 
of dispute and controversy: but it is surely very. extraordinary, that 
there should be any disagreement about pleasure, which occupies the 
thoughts of all, and whic ‘h ev evy one professes to pursue. Jt wears the 
appearance of a paradox, to say, that I have seen men labouring different, 
nay, quite contrary ways, to reach the point of pleasure ; but yet hourly 
observation proves it true. 

I remember to have read of a people, who had but one general name 
for every person of the whole nation. If we were among them, we 
should find it very difficult to understand, without a particular descrip- 
tion, when any individual was intended to be cxpressed; but I cannot 
think that we should be more at a loss than we. often are now, when 
we hear a man say, that he will take his pleasure. If we are not 
thoroughly acquainted with the person, we cannot conccive how he 
means to dispose of himself after such a declaration. We have no stan- 
dard to judge by but ourselves, and that is having: no criterion at all ; 
for we may as well expect a man who has never lived in society to de- 
scribe the various dispositions of all mankind, as that we should be able 
to form an adequate ~idea of pleasure from our own sentiments of it, or 
even from our own practice. What then can we determine upon this 
head? I believe we may acquiesce in this, that pleasure is a something 
in which numberless oddities and contraries are contained, ev ery one of 
which is dignified with the title of a pleasure. 

Some of these pleasures every man is desirous of obtaining; and if 
we see any One more than commonly assiduous in collecting them, we 
distinguish him by the appellation of a man of pleasure, whic hisa species 
of the virtuosi, and will not be deterred by any thing from purchasing 
whatever he has a fancy fur. The pleasures which are the objects of 
his attention are, like all other curiosities, purchasable ; but there is 
this peculiarity in the commerce of them, that those which cost least 
are the most desirable, and in reality much the best. Other virtuosi 
may sometimes have a rarity for nothing ; but the man of pleasure may 
pay for all. Man is composed of body and mind: each of these has its 
respective pleasures, every one of which has its price. Some refined 
spirits may, perhaps, advance, that the pleasures of the mind mav be 
had gratis by those who are willing to accept of them ; but I believe 
the generality of mankind will agree with me, that there is some rea- 
son, though it is not philosophically precise, in this,exclamation of the 
poet, 

‘© How hard it is to be, or bad or good! * 
Vice plagues the soul, and virtue, flesh and bleod.” 


VoL. IL. Cc 











































10 On Pleasure. 


It is true, that the body and the mind do not traflic alike for their 
respective pleasures. Those of the body sometimes sell at so high a 
rate, that the purchaser is distressed to raise the sum, and is therefore 
obliged to apply for assistance to his friend the mind. She graciously 
supplies the necessities of her prodigal companion, and manages her 
stock so prudently, as never to have occasion to call upon him for the 
Joan. Her method is always to pay for her pleasures before hand: she 
first of all deposits the price, which consists of a short struggle with 
herself; then she bears off her purchase in triumph, and receives some 
additional pleasure fiom it every time she contemplates it. ‘The body, 
on the contrary, always runs in debt for his pleasures ; he enters on the 
possession of them without paying for them: by which conduct it at 
last comes to pass, that not only the immediate enjoyment of them is 
interrupted, but they are wholly taken from him; and he is obliged:to 
pay genérally more than their real value for the short use which he had 
of them. 

Were the pleasures of the mind not more exquisite than those of the 
body, yet the superior length of their duration would be sufficient: to 
make us immediately determine in their favour. ‘By what infatuation, 
therefore, does it hay pen, that we slight a permanent satisfaction for 
the fleeting delight of a moment? “Ihe case is, we are under the in- 
fluence of the witchcraft of luxury, whose aim is to entangle us in 
pleasures which cost an extravagent price ; for till she has effected that, 
her dominion over us is but imperfect. She Yhrows such a gloss upon 
trifles, as entirely draws our attention from objects of consequence, and 
so does not leave it in our power to makea choice, Surely this is true ; 


for we hasten to our pleasures without any previous examination of 


them: we do not allow ourselves time to see them in two points of 
view ; and we have not the least propensity toconsider that which is im- 
mediately before us, in comparison with others :' from all which, I think 


we may draw th’s conclusion, that we do not embrace the pleasures of 
the body in preference to those of the mind; but that the fervency of 


our passions makes us seize upon them, as being loath to lose any oppor- 
tunity of gratification. 

DemostTHeNes, who now ard then bowed at the: shrine of pleasure 
as well as-his neighbours, has furnished us with a good lesson on our 
subject.—There lived in Corinth a celebrated courtezan, whose name 
was Lais: she was eminent over all Greece, and was endowed with such 
powers of attraction, that every man who made any pretensions to gal- 
lantry, went and sacrificed. to her. ‘Demosthenes must needs be in the 
fasion, and goes to her house to pay his respects to her, and proclaims 
himself a candidate for her favours. 

The Lady unfortunately esteemed it no great honour to be courted by 
one of the greatest men in the world; she therefore treated him like 
a common suitor, and refused to comply with his desires; but for.an 
exorbitant gratuity. ‘‘The orator shook his head at this, and took his 
leave, with telling her, that ‘‘ he would not purchase repentance at 
so high a rate.” I believe every body wili acknowledge, that there are 
many pleasures which may be called’ repentances, besides that which 
Demosthenes has given that name to. - It were to be wished, that we 
were as wary in our trafficking for these commodities as he was: we 
are as capable of judging on this point as he. A very little reflection 
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Thoughts on Poetry and Painting. \1 


would infallibly make us judge properly of the value of our pleasures ; 
which are not, however, to be estimated by the money we lay down for 
them, but by the consequences-which flow from the enjoyment of them > 
so that according to us, repentance is in realjty the price which Demos- 
thenes-must’ have paid for the favours of Lais, 

F liave already suggested, that the false steps we take in our pleasures 
are owing to. an inativertency, and that not a natural but acquired one. 
It is my earnest desire to remedy this evil; and | flatter myself with the 
agreeable prospect, that my wishes will take place. We see every day 
some new tables of interest and calculations of money published, which 
are of excellent use to merchants; and-all persons who have to do with 
that commodity. We cannot suppose that those people are incapable of 
making such calculations themselves that make use of those assistants, 
Why then do they make use ofthem? To expedite their business. Now 
I have, in imitation of these tables of interest, invented some tables of 
pleasure ; wherein the inadvertent pleasure-hunter may, at one view, 
see the true value of any pleasure calculated to a nicety, by the help of a 
criterion which I have the happiness to be.in possession of, and without 
which, it would have been:impossible to have comprised the work in so 
small a compass as I intend, viz. a small pocket volume. I shall not 
enlarge upon the utility of the work : for that nobody will controvert, 
if it is executed in a masterly manner, It is not yet above half done ; [ 
shall therefore, perhaps, before 1 publish it, give a few specimens of it, 
in the course of this Magazine. In the mean while, I beg that my 
readers will meditate on Mr. Dryden's words ; 


** Each pleasure has its price ; and when we pay 
Too much of pain, we squander hfe away.” 





Thoughts on Poetry and Painting. 


Genius for painting or for poetry seems almost incompatible with 
profound skill in mathematical. sciences: reasons for this disunion of 
pursuits, and where one has some dependeyce on the other, are not, 
however, difficult to he assigned ; the exercise of either of the two fas- 
cinating arts being produced chiefly by a warm luxuriant imagination, 
is indignant of restraint; the fancy, prompt and eager to express its 
impulses, spurns those trammels that would curb its impetuosity, or re- 
tard its endeavours, rejecting the slow but sure advances of art. 

The shortest, and only secure road to knowledge, leads through 
theory to practice; a neglect of which procedure, with regard to 
painting, is the cause of many erroneous productions which, with con- 
cern, we too frequently witness ; nor are such errors to be palliated by 
the sometimes adinissible, but abused term of licenses. No one can 
properly be said to have taken a license but he who knows the boundaries 
of rule. Poets and Painters have their pecdliar liberties liberally granted 
them, and, used with discretion and judgment, they are ever admit- 
ted.. He who proceeds licentiously, without inquiry or guide, must 
not be surprised to meet the fate of Phaeto. It may be said, I regard 
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not the rigid trammels of prescription ; rule shall not confine me; my 
genius, or my will, shall have its sway+; laws shall not constrain me! 
then, tell the rults transgressed ; make known the boundaries broken 
through! assign reasons for £0 doing ! Unless that can be done, and just 
motives be adv vanced i in extenuation, all is anarchy, licentiousness, and 
breach of order. Active genius may not want the spur, but frequently 
stands in need of the curb. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his first discourse delivered to the Royal 
Acamedy, speaking of the study and practice of painting in general, says, 
“« Every opportunity should be taken to discountenance that false and 
vulgar opinion, that rules are the fetters of genius; they are fetters 
only to men of no genius; as that armour, which upon the strong is 
an ornament and a defence, upon the weak becomes a load, and cripples 
the body it was meant to protect. How much liberty may be taken to 
break through those rules, and, as the Poet expresses it, To snatch a 
grace beyond the reach of art, way be a subsequent consideration, when 
the pupils become masters themselves. It is then, when their genius 
has received its utmost improvement, that rules may possibly be dispensed 
with. But let us not destroy the scaffold, until we have raised the 
building.” Our Author here introduces a just eulogium on Sir Joshua, 
* whose incomparable discourses on painting in general are given com- 
plete, to an indebted world, by his friend Edward Malone, Esq. and 
prove that that great Master's. knowledge of Perspective, as well as of 
Painting, was consummate.” 

The modern Painters are less regardful of a knowledge of perspective 
than were the ancients. By the ancients it was known and cultivated, 
aud their discoveries and opinions of its consequence in painting have 
been repeatedly handed down to us. By the moderns (with some ex- 
ceptions) it is neglected and almost lost ; by many, more than neglected, 
more than lost ,—ridiculed, and disingenuously represented. 

That painter is also greatly mistaken, who imagines that perspective 
is not equally applicable in the delineation of the human form as of 
right-lined figures. From the want of it, shameful enormities are com- 
mitted ; foreshortened limbs are made too long, a figure extended on 
the ground, feet or head foremost in a foreshortened position, not repre- 
sented its just length, often twice the length it should be, and some- 
times thrice, of which I could point out but too many instances in works 
not of inferior artists. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


ALLOW we, through the medium of your publication, to correct a 
mistatement of Mr, Thomas Warton, in his two editions of Milton's 
minor poems, respecting Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, which is 
continued in the late elegant. and judicious edition of Milton by Mr. 
Todd. In remarking the similarity between the subject of L’ Allegro 
and Il Penseroso, together with the correspondences in some particu- 
lar thoughts, expressions, and rhymes, more especially the idea of a 
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contrast’ between these two dispositions; he observes, that Burton's 
** Poetical Abstract of Melancholy,” by which he conceives the above 
poems were originally suggested, was prefixed to the first edition of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, which he conjectures was written about the 
year 1600. ' The first edition of Burton (which is in my possession) was 
printed at Oxford, in quarto, 1621, and the ‘ Poetical’ Abstract” was 
not prefixed to that ; the second, 1624, I have not seen; it is, however, 
incorporated in the third edition, printed 1628. It would not be diffi- 
cult to point out many obligations of Milton to Burton’s Anatomy, in 
addition to those cited by Mr. Warton: I will adduce one example in 
proof of this remark, which 1 am surprised that so accurate a critic 
overlooked : 


And ever and anon she thinks upon the man, 
That was so fine, so fair, so blythe, so debonair. 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 603. 
Ed. 1621. 


From Milton’s evident acquaintance with Burton, there is reason 
to suppose that the above occasioned the following couplet in L’Al- 
legro : 


Fill’d her with a daughter fair, 
So buxome, blythe, and debonair. 
V. 23 and 24, 


Dr. Juhnson has remarked, that in L’Allegro ‘ no part of the gaiety 
is made to arise from the pleasures of the bettle :"’ this, if taken lite- 
rally, cannot be denied ; it is true 


Nec Falerne 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Pocula coiles, 





Hor, 





but they enjoy the humbler, though correspondent, beverage of “‘ spicy 
nut-brown ale.” 
Iam, &e. 
O. 





Original Essay on Credulity, with interesting Notes. 


"THAT extreme credulity was formerly one of the most prominent 
traits in the character of the English nation, few of my cotem- 
poraries will, I believe, have any inclination to controvert, and fewer 
still to contradict ; because every one that has turned his thoughts to 
the subject must know that its operation has been so obvious, its pro- 
gress so accurately marked, and its effects so frequently exemplified by 
a variety of experiments, and delineated by a variety of historians, that 
it seems self-evident; and because those effects appear to have been 
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counteracted by oir law, though embodied and: identified with the ex- 
i-tente of the riass of the people, so that the miere recital of those. tre- 
niendous consequences’ which their own' credulity occasioned was, in 
those times of stperstition; agreat part of their entertainment, in every 
stage of life, and ‘alforded'to them a’ pleasure which it is easier to con- 
ceive than describe, evén from the gay and blooming season of infancy 
andl'adolescence ti the gloomy periods ef age and decrepitude. 

Although the démdnology of James the First, the witches of Hooker* 
aiid Glanvile,¢ thé spirits of Baxter antl Moreton, nay the visionary 
phieridtiiéna’ of Fiénus}{ Lord Verulani,§ and Dr. Ilenry Nore, are 
but little credited; and the works in which they may be said to: be en- 
tombed but little read in this age; every one knows, that the ideas 
which these delectable performances raised, or rather created, had a 
considerable influence vjiof' the human mind, and consequently upon 
human actions in the last'; and that' the statute which enacted, that 
** No suit or proceeding should be commenced or carried on against 
any person for witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment or conjuration, or for 
charging another with any such offence, in any court whatsoever,” was 
passed sv lately as the ninth of George IF. || 


* Richard Hooker, born at Exeter, and educated in Corpus Christi College: 
his parts and learning, although strongly tinctured with the credulity of the 
times, are evident in his book of Religious Policy: he was made Master of the 
Temple by Archbishop Whitgift,- and died in 1599, at his living in Kent. His 
work which I have mentioned, was so much esteemed in the reign of Charles the 
first, that that monarch recommended it to the reading of his children, 

+ Joseph Glaiiviie, boru at Plymouth, admitted into Exeter College, Oxon, 
frdéin Whidh hé rémbved to’ Lincoln’ College, where he took the degree of Master 
of Arts. Soon after the restoration, he took holy orders, was elected F. R. S. 
presented to the rectory of the great church in Bath, and very soon after made 
chaplain in ordinary to Charles the Second, and prebendary of Worcester: he died 
at Bath, in 1680.—He was a person iii Whom a very extraordinary share of cre- 
dulity was combined with considerable genius: Ambrigia number of philological 
and philosophical works, he published Orientalis ; an Enquiry into the Pre exist- 
ence of Souls, &é. A philosophical Enquiry into the nature of Witches and 
Witcheraft. -A Relation of the faraed Digturbance in the House of Mr. Mompes- 
son. A Blow at Modern Sadducism, in some philosophical: Discourses about 
Witchcraft, &c. &c, &c. He also wrote Sadducissmatus Triumphatis, published 
by Dr. Henry More, with additions. 

¢ Fienus, professcr of physic at Lovian, was born at Antwerp, in 1566; wrote, 
De Firibus Imaginatianis, De Formatione Foetus, &c. He died about the year 
1631. 

§ Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam: the life of this, the greatest, brightest 
ornament of the age in which he lived, is so well known, that it is unnecessary 
toanention mote than‘ the literary part of it, to which in this speculation there is 
any allusion, namely, De Naturalia & Universalia Philosophia, Historia Vita & 
Mortis, &c. &c. } 

|| This act, althovgh it abolisted the proseeutions to which supposed witches, 
ivichanters, &c. were liable, hath’ provided a remedy against a species of real 
persons, which, even in this enlightened age, their repeated frauds proves tobe 
necessary, In the fourth section it enacts, ** That if any person shall. pretend, 
from his skill and knowledge in. any occult of crafty science, to discover where, 
of in what manter, any goods o¥ chattets supposed to have been stolen or lost 

ay be found, He shalt be imprisoned one year, and once in every quarter stand 

the pillery, and also, if the court thinks fit, find sureties for his good beha- 
viour.”’ 
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Whether the phantoms against which this statute was) levelled, were, 
by its operation, scared away, dispersed, and anelted into air ; or whe- 
ther they had already receded from the byilliant. irradiation, of, the sun 
of literature, which rose with such, resplendent lustre to: aluminate the 
morning of the eighteenth century ; or whether .the humour of the 
people, éver prone to change, and in nothing more so than in objects 
of superstition, had turned credulity into.a new channel, it shall be the 
business of this speculation to enquire ?* 

It will here, in pursuance of this disquisition, be, in the first. instance, 
necessary to observe, that the rational. part of the community now 
consider that: the superstitious impression which occasioned such .a 
general dread of witches and spirits, with all their terrific attributes 
and attendants, all the fantastic imagery of ghosts and spectres, those 
baseless fabrics’ in which enchanters formerly : resided,, the visionary 
circles and waxen figures of: the sorcerers, all the horrid scenery, .such 
ast Spagnoletto, Salvator Rosa, and Breugel,. the ‘Tasso, .. Spenser, 
and Shakspear of: the graphic art, depicted all those ideal distortions, 
the concomitants of a glowing, picturesque,. peetic, but. certainly dis- 
ordered imagination ; all those solemn, those gloomy ideas,. which the 
nurse and the priest formerly excited, has ina great degree, though I 
fear not entirely, been erased from the minds of the liberally educated, 
in this part of the united: kingdoms ; although an. accurate observer 
may, by the horse-shoe nailed under the treshold, still. trace its exist- 
ence among the vulgar: in the opinion of which he will be the more 
confirmed, if he listens: to their traditional. tales. of ‘* White: Horses 
without heads,” ‘* Of Giants and Dwarfs,” .‘* Of,Ghosts. gliding 
along the Church-way path,” visionary torches, and a: hundred, other 
phantoms ; which, although perhaps originally arising from tie fumes 
of inebriety, frequently sent the credulous villagers a. considerable. cir- 
cuit, because, having caught the infectious terror, they dare not cross 
the cemetery after sun-set. Yet if these “ideas,.the..germs of which 
are implanted inthe human mind at an early period of existence, ren- 
der it liable to impressions which, neither ,, business, nor, pleasure, nor 
all the cares of the world, can wholly obliterate among the great mass 
of the people, there is another, circumstance which, although by an 


*** The human, imagitation is an amphitheatre upon which. every, thing in 
life, good or bad, great or mean, is acted. .In children and, pergous of frivolous 
minds, it is a mere toy-shop, and in some who exercise their memory without 
their judgment, its furniture is made up of old scraps of knowledge that are 
thread -bare and worn out.” In some this theatre, ig occupied by superstition, with 
all her train of gorgons and chimeras dire: sometimes haunted by infernal de- 
mons, and made the forge of plots, rapine and murder: here too the furies act 
their part, taking a secret but severe vengeance of the self-condemned criminal.” 

Dr. Ried on the intellectual Powers of Man. 

+ Perhaps it may by graphical critics be deemed incorrect, as the genius of 
these three artists (though equally wild and eccentric) was in a manner, in exter- 
nal variety, and discriminating powers, extremely different, to class them with 
bards who, starting from the same goal, thongh in different orbits, took their 
metaphysical flights, and whose effusions in many parts were equally incorporeal. 
The honor of a comparison with the Poet. of Avon, they may probably think 
belonged to the former, as much as to the latter. This disquisition, of lit{le im- 
portance, might be extended to a great length, but, ag disquisitions of ‘this kind 
generally do, must end where it began. I think, that in Shakspeare thé sublime 
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operation in some degree different, causes them to cleave to the hearts 
of even those in more elevated stations, who perhaps, at times, still 
feel the force of a propensity which had once the strongest effect upon 
the government of this country, upun the manners, nay morals of the 
age, and, consequently, upon every system of domestic as well as pub- 
lic life.* 

The circumstance to which 1 allude, and which I do conceive has 
kept alive and transmitted to us part of the terror which seized upon 
the minds, which roused and stimulated the passions of our countrymen 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, has arisen from the re- 
vival and subsequently frequent representation of the plays of Shak- 
speare. Hooker, Glanville, and even the Royal Demonologist, have 
long been consigned to oblivion ; Moreton and Baxter are little known ; 
Fienus, Lord Verulam, and that ghostly editor Dr. Henry More, have, I 
mean with respect to the spectral ideas of the two former, vanished from 
our mental sight ; but this is not the case with the phantoms raised by 
our immortal Bard ; for whomsoever hath once seen, still, in imagina- 
tion, continueth to see, in the Cavern of Incantation, the Weird Sisters 
assembled around the cauldron, or hailing the Thane of Glamis, Caw- 
dor! King! upon the heath: nay, if he hath attended to the progress 
of the drama, and heated his mind by reflection upon it, he may, from 
his abhorrence of the crimes which raised Macbeth to the throne, 
behold, even in the moment of conviviality, the Ghost of Banquo, the 
Crowned Infant, the fleeting line of Royal Shades, and feel, which the 
poet certainly intended he should feel, the utmost detestation of am- 
bition and ingratitude, the vices which are the basis of his tragical 
superstructure. 

How often doth the stories of usurpers, assassins, and tyrants, sich 
as have with sanguinary characters so recently tinged the Gallic annals, 
recall to our minds the times when England shewed, like a matron 
butchered by her sons, the times when 


** Peasants trod upon the necks of nobles: when 
Low were laid the reverend crosier and the holy mitre, 
And desolation rag’d thro’ all the land.” 


We sce before us the tent scene of Richard the Third. We deplore 
the fate of royalty, the massacre of almost a whole race, the visiuns of 


machinery of the other poets was united and improved, and that in his works it 
is possible to find the similitude of every manner of painting, from the most 
elevated flight of the visionary or historic, to the servilest imitation of the rus- 
tic or still life ; and merely connected the other Poets with the Painters, in order 
to direct the restrospective eye of the connoisseur to their works, for an elucida- 
tion of such parts of their subjects as would, to the correct though energetic 
mind of our immortal bard, have seemed the distortions of fancy, the effussions 
of licentious genius and deranged imaginations. 

* The system of enchantment which supplied all the marvellous found in the 
romances of the middle ages, which descended to Shakspeare as a portion from 
his poetical ancestors, and against which the statute (9th Geo. 2.) was levelled, 
seems to be founded on the opinion, that fallen spirits had different degrees of 
guilt, and had also different punishments allotted them; some, as Hooker, who 
delivered the opinion of the age of Elizabeth and James, expresses it, dispersed 
in air, some in water, «me on earth, others (as the swart fairy of the mine) in 
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bleeding Kings, Queens, Princes, and Nobles, mature, nay decrepid 
age and infantile imbecility, alike a prey to the murderer's blade, alike 
involved in one undistinguished ruin, pursue us through the night, and 
hardly vanish with the morning's dawn. How often has the Royal 
Dane crossed us in the solitary walk ? How often has the evil spirit of 
Brutus entered our chamber, and made it, in idea, the scene of events 
which have happened in the capitol of Rome, or on the plains of Sardis 
or Philippi. 

The pseudo fairies of Windsor, and the real fairies of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, if the term real may be applied to such visionary ob- 
jects, the very film and gossamer of fancy, leave more pleasing, though 
not less permanent impressions. These, and many other enthusiastic 
emanations from the germ of genius, which for the sake of brevity 1 
omit to enumerate, it is not only allowable but laudable to remember, 
as they, by recalling the fugitive pleasures of youth, tend to exhilarate 
the mind, and to produce that cheerfulness which is, perhaps, the pa- 
rent of virtue, certaintly the concomitant of health. 

Those glancing to the preceding lines of this speculation are connect- 
ed with the latter, some of the beneficial and pleasing effects engen- 
dered originally from the operation of superstitious credulity upon the 
human system; but when the minds of the multitude have been wrought 
on, until they have been impelled to mischief, as in the affair at Trihg, 
or when it has exposed our folly, as in the cases of the French Prophets,* 


eaves, dens, or minerals under the earth. Of these some were more malignant 
and mischievous than others : the earthly spirits were thought to be the most in- 
nocent, or with the erial the least viitated. This is exactly the Rosicrusian sys- 
tem, exemplified in Je Compte de Gabalis. The admirable use that was formerly 
made of it by Shakspeare, and latterly by Pope, may serve to show how slight a 
spark falling upon a magazine of genius may raise a flame that may ilumine ages 
and centuries. 

* “ About two years before this (1702), a company of strolling prophets came 
over to England, and miserably infected many cracked-brain and frantic people 
at London, who fancied that they had revelations of things to come; for these 
men’s idle stories being circulated asnong the vulgar, occasioncd numerous meet- 
ings about the skirts of the town. There you might see the prophet (who—with- 
out intending a classical imitation—seems like the Pythia) lying down as if expir- 
ing, or else like one out of his mind; he is mute, sweats, and trembles ; at length 
he begins to rave and work himself out of breath, uttering a multitude of words ; 
sometimes he shuts his foaming mouth, and sometimes opens it wide, repeating 
the names of Assyrian and Egyptian Kings. Women also began to prophecy. 
These Prophets were some of them prosecuted. At last they gave out, that they 
had the power to raise the dead, and appointed the,time for restoring Dr. Wells 
to life. Upon this intimation, a vast concourse of people assembled, and crowded 
the place. When they had waited a long time and saw nothing of the expected 
miracle, their credulity became a jest. These Prophets soon after proceeded ta 
Scotland; but the northern air not being the same that they breathed in the 
mountains of the Cevennes, they had not the gift of prophecy there ; they there- 
fore transported themseWes to Holland, where the Magistrates committed them 
as rogues and vagabonds.”— Cunningham's History of Great Britain. 

- x higher species of these Prophets is mentioned in Tindal’s Continuation of 
Rapin (Folio, page 526), who appeared about the year 1706, who gave great of- 
fence to the French refugees. The Elders of the French Royal Church in the &a- 
voy, being authorised by the Bishop of London, summoned the three Camisars, 
Elias Marion, Joba Cavallier, an2 Durand Fage. Two of them obstinately refused 
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the notorious Rabbit Woman,+ the celebrated Bottle Conjurer, the 

Life Guard Man’s} prophecy, Elizabeth Canning, the Cock-Lane Ghost, 

Richard Brothers, &c. &c. it may not, in a speculation of this nature, 

be totally useless to animadvert upon it, more especially, as I observed 

at the beginning, taat we have of late years had a striking instance that 

the stream of credulity, perhaps impeded by Jaw in one of its branches, 

and stopped by ridicule in another, has been turned into a new channel ; 
for although we are no longer called upon to credit the Rosicrusian sys- 

tem, the supernatural, the visionary effects of incintation, the influence 
of necromancers ; thouzh no one could now be brought to believe that 
a waxen image ever spoke on the side of opposition even in the marvel- 
lous Parliament, or that Ripley and Blackney could, like Owen Glen- 
dower, controul the moon, or, “ call spirits from the wasty deep ;” yet 
we have, even in this enlightened, this literary age, stretched our cre- 
dulity until it hath embraced objects nearly as absurd and improbable, 
and, under the specious mask of receiving with favour, and adopting, a 
new species, which seemed a combination of natural and expe: imental 
philosophy, wafted from a part of the globe from which I fear an ocean 
of false feelings, false taste, and, what is of more consequence, false 
principles, have inundated the rest of Europe; we have recently be- 
come the dupes of designing men, and butts against which the shafts of 
ridicule might be successfully levelled, for having given credit to that 
species of trick and deception which has by’ the adepts keen termed 
Animat MaGnetiso. 

(To be continued.) 


to appear, but the third hoidly justified their pretensions to inspiration ; in con- 
sequence of which they were, by an act of the said Church, declared counterfeits 
and impostors. Notwithstanding this, Maximilian Misson, Nicholas Facio, the 
Mathematical Professor at Geneva, supported by Sir Richard Bulkley and Mr. 
John Lacy, continued their assemblics in Soho, where they uttered their predic- 
tions with great noise. They were at length indicted in the Court of Qeeen’s 
Bench, and sentenced to stand on a scaffold at the Royal Exchange and Charing- 
cross, with a paper upon their breasts, denoting them to be false prophets and dis- 
turbers of the public peace, and also to pay-a fine of twenty marks each, and to 
find security for their good behaviour for one year.” 

+ Mary Tofts. This imposture was practised upon the credulity of the people 
of Godalming, in the course of the year 1726, by the aforesaid Mary Tofts, who 
pretended to be delivered of rabits, She had the art, for some time, not only 
‘toimpose upon the public, but to puzzle, if not deceive,s everal noted Physicians 
and Anatomists. It does not appear that Men Midwives were then much in use, 
or probably her fraud would have been sooner detected. 

~The name of this enthusiast is Bell, and at the time he prophesied that the 
metropolis would be overthrown, he resided in Tothill-street, Westminster. The 
account of the effect of his denunciation is so strong an instance of credulity, 
that, although I understand the author of thfs scene of confusion to be still living, 
it may be necessary, in a speculation of this nature, to recite it. ‘* On the 8th of 
February, 1750, after a series of tempestuous weatlier, the people were alarmed 
by the shack of an earthquake, which extended through the cities of London and 
Westminster, &c. On the same day of the next month, the inhabitants were 
again affrighted by a second shock, more violent than the first, and which is 
stated to have been so dreadful, as to seem to threaten a dissolution of the globe. 
Fhese circumstances did not fail to make a deep impression upon ignorant, weak, 
and superstitious minds, which were the more affected when they reflected that the 
Shocks were periodical, and that the one happened exactly a month after the 
other, This idea was propagated and confirmed by Bell the Life Guard man. 
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APOPHTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 
or 
CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Selected from the Works of PLutarcn, Diocencs Larrrivs, VaALERIUS MAXxIMus 
Stopaus, &e. &ec. &e. and freely translated into English. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 


‘© In his, velut in cerlissimo speculo, representatur animus singulorum’ —ERasMUs. 





(Continued from Page 334, Vol. IT) 


C. 


CATO the Censor said, that during his life he never repented but of 
three things.—The first of which was, ‘‘ that he had entrusted a woman 
with a secret ;"—the second, ‘‘ that he had gone to a certain place by 
sea, when he might have gone to it by land ;"—and the third, “ that 
he had had passed a single day without having his will made.” 


D. 


* Diocenes saw some officers of state escorting a man to punishment 
who had stolen some article of small value out of the public treasury. 
‘Ho! ho!” exclaimed the cinic, “1 perceive the great rogues have 
caught a little one.” 





Diocenes seeing a very bad marksman shooting at a target, imme- 
diately sat down beside it. To a person who asked him his reason for 
so doing, he replied,‘ I am apprehensive, that awkward boody might 
hit me.” 





A bad musician being hissed by the by-standers ; Diogenes perse- 
vered in applauding him.—‘* Why do you encourage that vile fellow 2” 
said one of the company—* Because,” replied the cynic, “ 1 think the 
creature deserves great commendation, who would not prefer even turn- 
ing highwayman, to listening to his own music.” 





Demanatus at an entertainment observing a profound silence ;—one 
of the company sneeringly asked him, whether he held his tongue 


* There were several Grecians of this name, but Diocengs, of Synope, the 
Cynic Philosopher, is the person alluded to throughout these Apuphthegms. 
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becautse he was a fool, or because he wes a philosopher ?—‘‘ Not for 
the first reason surely, Sir,” said Demaratus, ‘“‘ as you very plainly 
demonstrate; for a fool can never hold his tongue.” 

Diocenrs came toa public bath, and found it extremely foul.— 
“ Friend,” said he, to the bath-keeper, ‘‘ where must we wash our- 
selves, who wash ourselves here.” 





5 


** How shall I be revenged of my enemies? said one who ina fit of 
resentment consulted DioGenes.—** Become more virtuous, friend,” 
said the philosopher. 





Dyonysius was once asked, whether he was at leisure ?>——‘ No,” re- 
plied the tyrant :—‘‘ and what is more, | can tell you I never shall be 
60.” 





A person asked Diocenes, what was the best hour to dine?—** If you 
are rich,” replied the philosopher, ‘‘ dine when you please ;—but if you 
are poor, dine when you can. 

Diocenes was asked, why men in general gave alms to common beg- 
gars more freely than to philosophers ?—‘‘ The reason is very evident,” 
said the cynic ;—-‘‘ many men are apprehensive of becoming beggars, 
but none are apprehensive of becoming philosophers.” 





A discontented person declared to Diocenes, that he thought life an 
evil.—** You are deceived, friend,” said the latter, “‘ it is net life that 
is an evil, but an evil life.” 

When Dion, who dethroned Dyonysius, heard that Callipus, a friend 
whom he much esteemed, had conspired against his life, he declined in- 
terrogating him about it; ‘‘ because,” said Dion, ‘‘ it is better for a 
man to die, than to live, who must be in dread, not only of his enemies 
but of his friends.” 





An Athenian of very bad character inscribed on the door of his house, 
* let nothing wicked enter here,’—‘‘ Pray, Sir, which way,” said 
Diocengs to the owncr, “ do you mean to get into your house.” 





DrioGenes saw a woman prostrate herself so low, to a statue of one 
of the gods, that she exposed her nakedness behind.—‘‘ My good 
woman,” said the cynic, ‘‘ you scem to forget that the gods are behind 
you, as well as before you.” 





DemostHenes was asked three several times, what qualification he 
thought most essential for an orator. He answered to the three ques- 
tions,—*‘ pronunciation.” —Intimating, perhaps, by repeating the same 
answer so often, that a defective pronunciation disqualified an orator 
altogether. 

Diocenrs was obliged to fly from Synope, in consequence of his 
being suspected of counterfeiting it’s coin. ‘‘ The inhabitants of Synope,” 
said a person to him ‘“* have condemned yoy to quit their city.” “‘ Well,” 
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said the cynic, ‘‘ I am more than quit with the rascals, for I havé con- 
demned them to remain in it.” 





A slave had run away from Diogenes, who was told where he was, 
and recommended to bring him back to his duty—‘ Not 1 truly,” 
said Diogenes ;—“‘ it never shall be said, that his slave was able to live 
without Diogenes, but that Diogenes was unable to live without his 
slave.” 

Diocenes was invited to dinner by a friend, but refused to accept of 
the invitation —When asked his reason for declining the civility ; “‘ the 
fellow,” said Diogenes, ‘‘ is not as grateful to me as he ought to have 
been, for dining with him severai times lately.” 





A by-stander highly commended a person for conferring a favour 
upon DiocGenes.— You should rather recommend me, Sir,” said the 
cynic, “‘ who deserved this kindness.” + 

Demetrius recommended king Ptolemy to study attentively such 
book as treated of the conduct of princes. ‘‘ Because,” said he, 
‘* you will find many admirable precepts freely written in books, which 
the companions of kings dare not even hint at.” 





Plato having, upon a certain occasion, defined a man to be a two- 
legeed animal without feathers, DioGenes took this mode of ridiculing 
the definition—He threw a Cock stripped of it's feathers into the 
Academy, exclaiming at the same time, ‘‘ Behold a man of Plato's.” 





A lawyer and a physician had a dispute about precedence, and referred 
the matter to Diocenes, who gave judgment thus: ‘ Let the thief go 
before, and let the executioner follow.” 





When a certain public lecturer had concluded a discourse upon the 
positions and motions of the Heavenly bodies.—‘‘ Pray Sir,” said 
Diocenes, “ how long is it, may I ask you, since you were in Heaven?” 

Acertain person who was reported to be a thief, one day bantered 
DemostHENes with a saying of Pythias’s, by telling the orator that 
his writings smelled of the lamp.—‘ No doubt, Sir,” replied Demos- 
thenes, ‘‘ we who burn lamps by night, must greatly disconcert a man 
of your occupation.” 





Diocenss seeing the son of a courtesan throwing stones in the street, 
exclaimed ‘‘ Take care, you varlet, lest you kill your father.” 





A sophist attempted to prove to Diocenes, that there was no such 
thing as motion—The cynic rising abruptly from his seat, replied,— 
“« I'll go take a walk nevertheless,” * 

(To be continued) H. 


* Some authors have it, that the philo»wpher refuted the sophist, by knocking 
him down. 






























Characteristic Sketches. 


No. XH. 


‘THERE is a certain degree of authority and consequence which 
sometimes Awes the justest claims, and leaves little consolation to a 
wretched sufferer, besides the distant and distressing hope of fortuitous 
recovery in the whimsical revolution of human affairs. Circumstances 
of this complexion too often eccur. I could adduce instances where al! 
reasoning upon titles of this nature would be lost in the impossibility ot 
attainment. The County of is fertile in such examples. 





A NOBLE EARL 


presides there, who is as absolute and uncont)oulable in his way as the 
most despotic Lord of the Continent ; and though he is not remarkable 
for making many improper applications of his influence, yet the vassals 
and dependants of this noble Peer think themselves empowered to com- 
mit the most lawless outrages, under the fostering wings of their 
Sultan. J forbear to touch on remote objects, and shall Jimit myself, 
at this time, toa very recent transaction. Providence has placed the 
Right Honourable L——— D at the head of a large district in 
this County, and though nature has not been lavish of favours to this 
noble Lord, yet a goodness of heart would have amply supplied these 
unavoidable defects, and generous allowance would have been made 
for a- natural impotence of understanding. During the life-time 
of Lady auspicious hopes were entertained of this nobleman’s 
intentions ; ber Ladyship was a woman the best calculated to correct a 
vicious inclination ; a life spent in acts of benevolence and charity, and 
a death lamented by all who admire amiable and virtuous characters, 
are incontrovertible proofs of her merits, and will remain recorded, 
with reverence, as long as gratitude and honour exists. Shortly after 
this unfortunate event, the stubborn and unruly temper of the noble 
Lord burst. forth with undistinguished vehemence ; he sought every op- 
portunity of distressing his tenants, and practising the most unjustifi- 
able imposition on those his authority could reach ; a similarity of dis- 
position attached him early to one Mr. , an officer, who, in the 
Jate war tarnished, by ignominious flight, the laurels he might have 
acquired by honourable service; this man, loaded with disgrace, re- 
paired to his protector, and was received with open arms ; however, 
Lady ——, sensible of his indignity, ever expressed the highest con- 
tempt of bim, and he dared not then to approach, or offer his advice. 
The scene is now altered ; he has been created confidential secretary, 
and the malicious part of the world will even tell you he is sometimes 
employed in not a very honourable line. 
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The people in this part of the Country draw very considerable sup- 
port from the cultivation of flax-seed, and they have advanced rapidly 
in their business of late; in dry summers they are obliged, through a 
want of other means, to steep their flax in mountain streams ; this 
cannot be attended with very great injury to the main rivers, as the 
streams are so exhausted, from the dryness of the weather, that the poor 
people are forced to seek hollow situations to lay their flax, so that a 
very small, if any part of that water mixes with the main. Mr. ———, 
the worthy gentleman above-mentioned, advised his master, a few days 
since, to cut all his flax im the Country ; and as a reason for such 
wholesome representation, deciared, he had been angling the day before, 
and could not rise a trout; the master, it seems, was ready cnough to 
follow his advice; for, in one sweep, he destroyed the hopes, and blasted 
the expectations, of thousands. 

The advocates of the noble Lord will probably say, that he is igno- 
rant; that le labours under an imbecility of mind ; that he is led astray 
by the poisonous instructions of this S—-——,, though he means well ; 
but will any one be so ridiculous to assert he is not amenable to justice. 
‘The man that would be persuaded into such belies, may be a very 
good man, indeed, but he must know very little of human nature. 
What resources, therefore, is left for an injured community? Are they 
doomed to lie tamcly under the burthen of ailliction, and kiss the heart- 
breaking hand of servile oppression ? No; pruderice will set bounds to 
the most merciless despotism ; no human being would choose to be held 
out in ghastly colours to the sport and exultation of the public, how- 
ever infamous his disposition. In this manner only infernal vice can be 
shackled, useful reformation effected, and the contagious communications 
of corruption contracted. 

It is not the unthinking act of an unfeeling blockhead which I con- 
demn, but the deliberate proceeding of a Basuaw, who should be a 
father of industry, and promote, by every possible means, the exertions 
of the people ;_ he should labour for popularity, sacrifice every pretension 
to respect, and not become an odious and detestable tyrant. 

Whence the noble Lord's antipathy to flax could arise, 1 am unable to 
account; perhaps its resemblance to hemp might operate forcibly upon 
his mind ; and his aversion, in that case, will not be deemed extraordi- 
nary, considering the necessary and not unfrequent appeals of his con- 
science to the modifications of that weed. At any rate, I sincerely wish 
his Lordship may in future moderate his resentments, atone to society 
for the ruin he has caused, and not provoke me (for I have something yet 
in store) to a detail that would certainly afford much satisfaction, and 
no small triumph tohis enemies. As for that man of pleasure, Mr. ——, 
I advise him to confine himself to his ordinary negociations, and not 
cruelly add to the misfortunes of one sex, the distresses and calamities 
of another, 
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The Ambigi. 


No. XII. 


*€ BST EREVITATE Opus.” Horace. 





TO DAVID DUPLICATE, ESQ. 


[NX reviewing the several languages of the world, and deciding their 
comparative merits, much learning has been exercised: though praise 
or censure have been awarded, not perhaps so much according to any 
fixed criterion, as to the task or style of the presiding Judge. 1 have 
heard the Greek and the Spanish languages extolled for their dignity, 
the French and the Italian for their smoothness ; while the Coptic and 
the Hebrew have been commended, because the panegyric saw little 
hazard of contradiction. But, Sir, I insist that the English is beyond 
them all—it has the expression, the multum in parvo, which conveys, in 
one little word, aye, in three letters, or even in two, the meaning of 
volumes. EF do not mean the direct monosyllables, ves, and wo; 
though these are not without their importance. I mean two little words 
of implication, which are in such constant use, that while the mere 
sound of thei settles the whole affair, they actually supply the place of 
an hour's verbiage. 

I remember a fairy tale of a certain Nation, which had the faculty 

of transfusing their sentiments intu each other's minds by a single look ; 
whole histories were told in a glance, and the records of years were nar- 
rated in the twinkling of an eye. This enviable privilege is, however, 
very nearly equalled in our mother tongue by those convenient = 
guT, and 1r.—I had an instance of their efficacy the other day, when 
malicious Spinster of fifty-five aflected to join in the praise of a aon 
and amiable Lady, whom the whole room was Joud in commending. 
* Aye,” says she, “ it is all mighty well; the town is partial to her, 
and partiality is a fine thing, to be sure; she is always very correct.” 
Then she drew herself up, and looked wise: the whole assembly took 
the hint ; and the testimony which had been so justly given to the merit 
of poor Euphemia, was winked and whispered away in a moment. 

My indignation, Sir, was nearly prevailing over my politeness, so 
I made the best of my way into the street, meditating on the 
mischievous laconism of these little words; when } met Lorp 
Lorry, to whom I was indebted for most munificent promises : 
his Lordship was peculiarly gracious, and appointed the next morning 
for our audience, assuring me that my business was settled, and 
that I had only to take possession of my new employment.—} went 
accordingly, with all the flame of gratitude, full of acknowledg- 
ment, and overwhelmed with obligation—The great man received 
me most cordially, professed the sincerest interest in my welfare, 
and avowed the happiness he should fee} in being instrumental ta 
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my promotion, but— here was a dash of cold water, Mr. David! 1 


had scarcely breath to entreat he would go on: when, after a word of 


apology, and respect, and uneasines, and the Lord knows what besides, 
out it came ; and that freezing monosyllable, if, ushered in the melan- 
lancholy conclusion, that his Lordship had been unfortunately pre- 
engaged, that all my hopes were overturned, and that his promises 
were vanished into thin air ! 

Have I not had enough, Brother David, of but and if? The 
character of an innocent woman was insinuated away by the one, 
and the expectations of a longing dependant blighted by the other. 
For the future, I may bear with patience open calumny and un- 
equivocal falsehood ; but never shall I endure the inflective obliquities 
of an if, or the comprehensive disappointment of a but, though pro- 
nounced by the politest breaker of reputations or of promises. 

Perer Piainway. 





Blarney Bridge, in the County of Cork. 


(See the Plate.) 


"THIS Bridge is situated on the River Lee, and is the estate of Mr. 
Jefferies. It is near those celebrated groves, which have been rendered 
immortal, by the poet who composed the popular song, called ‘ The 
Groves of Blarney.”* The sketch from which this Aquatinta has been 
taken, was made from the Cork road; and we flatter ourselves that 
those who are acquainted with the country, will be equally pleased 
with the view itself, andthe mannzr in which it has been tinted.— 
Indeed, it 1» now generally acknowledged that we have Intsx Artists 
of some talent, but we are still obliged to regret that those talents are 


not yet properly encouraged. 


Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Mary Robinson. 


[T is impossible to peruse the memoirs of this female, without expe- 
riencing a mixture of pleasure and pain; for we not only participate 
in the vicissitudes she was destined to experience, but enter warmly 
into those circumstances which she so affectingly describes. 

Mrs. Robinson, whose maiden name was Derby; was born at College- 
green, Bristol, in the year 1758; her father, an American, and a man 
of enterprising spirit, formed a scheme destructive to the interests of 
his family, a few years after her birth ; this was, to establish a whale 


* If our limits would allow, we should give this admirable Burlesque to which 
we allude. 


Vor, III. r. 
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fishery on the coast of Labrador, and to attempt civilizing the Indians 
of Esquimaux.—'This Quixotte-like plan ended, as Mrs. Derby had pre- 
dicted, in the total ruin of his family and himself; and had it not been 
for the assistance of some relations, she must have experienced all the 
pangs of penury and distress. Miss Derby received the first rudiments 
of her education from the sisters of the celebrated Miss Hannah Moore ; 
but upon her mother removing from Bristol to-London, she was placed 
under the care of 2 Mrs. Lorrington, who kept a seminary at Earl's- 
court. We shall pass over in silence the early days of her childhood, and 
hasten to that period when her opening charms attracted that attention 
so naturally paid to loveliness and youth, when admiration was the 
consequence of her appearance, and gave rise to the powerful passion 
of love: the form and face of Mrs. Robinson must be so perfectly re- 
membered, that it is not necessary they should be described; but her 
manners were peculiarly insinuating, and her undefstanding was at 
once enlightened and refined. The biographer of this lady does not 
mention by what circumstance she became acquainted with Mr. Robin- 
son, but merely inform us, that she was not sixteen years of age, and 
at that period the embarrassed circumstances of her mother had induced 
her to turn her thoughts to the stage. ‘This plan, however, was set 
aside by her marriage, which appears to have been not very prudent 
on either side : they soon experienced all those difficulties which attend 
a confined income, and were very deeply involved in debt: an arrest 
was the consequence of Mr. Robinson's embarrassments ; he was com- 
mitted to prison, and accompanied thither by his lovely wife, who 
not only endeavoured to soothe him under his distresses, but, pro-~ 
cured him a temporary support by the exertions of her pen. Not any 
thing could have been more amiable or more affectionate than her con- 
duct, yet the object of her solicitude rendered himself unworthy of 
her regard, and to this unworthiness may be attributed, in a great 
measure, that deviation from rectitude for which there can be no 
positive excuse. The subsistence of an author Mrs. R. soon discovered to 
be very precarious, and she resolved once more to direct her thoughts 
to the stage ; Mr. Garrick and Mr. Sheridan both warmly patronized her, 
and she performed the characters of Juliet, Ophelia, Rosalind, Imogen, 
Viola, Statira, and Perdita, with universal applause. In the latter she 
attracted the attention of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who, 
captivated by her beauty, made an offer of his heart, and who appears, 
from one of her letters, to have felt for her the most lively affection and 
the tenderest regard, For the entertainment of our readers, we shall 
make 2 few extracts from this letter, as the work does not allow us to 
insert it at full length: it was addressed to'a confidential ‘friend of 
Mrs. Robinson's, and one who waé likéwise honoured with the favour- 
able opinion of the prince. ‘“ At length an evening was fixed’ for our 

interview ; Lord Malden and myself dined on the island 
between Kew and Brentford, and waited the'signal for crossing the 
river in a boat which had been engaged. Heaven ‘can witness how many 
conflicts my agitated heart endured at ‘this important moment ! I 
admired the prince; I felt grateful for his affection; ‘the’ was the 
most engaging of created beings. I had corresponded with him during 
many months, and his eloquent letters, the exquisite sensibility that 
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breathed through every line, his ardent professions of adoration, had 
all combined to shake my feeble resolution! The handkerchief was 
waved on the opposite shore ; Lord Malden took my hand; I stepped 
into the boat, and in a few minutes we landed before the gates of old 
Kew Palace. The interview appeared but of a moment; the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York hastened to meet us; a few words, 
and those scarcely articulate, were uttered by the Prince, when a 
noise from the palace startled us. The moon was now rising, and the 
idea of being overheard, or of his royal highness being seen at so 
unusual an hour, terrified the whole groupe. After a few more words 
of the most affectionate nature, uttered by the Prince, we parted, and 
Lord Malden and myself returned to the island. Alas! my friend, if 
my mind .was before influenced by esteem, it*was now awakened to the 
most enthusiastic affection; the:rank of the Prince no longer chilled 
into awe that being, who now considered him as the lover and the 
friend ; the graces of his person, the irresistible sweetness of his smile, 
the tenderness of his melodious yet manly voice, will be remembered 
by me till every vision of this charming scene shall be eee: 
Many and frequent were the interviews which afterwards took place at 
this romantic spot; but the Duke of York and Lord Malden were 
always of our party. ‘The polished and fascinating ingenuousness of his 
Royal Highness’s manners continued not a little to enliven our pro- 
manades, and the tones of his voice breaking on the silence of the 
night have often appeared to my entranced senses like more than mor- 
tal melody! Often have i lamented the distance which destiny had 
placed between us ; how would my soul have idolized such a husband.” 
The reason assigned for the very great secresy which was observed in 
the interviews between his Royal Highness and Mrs, Robinson was, 
his being upon the eve of receiving his household establishment ; and 
the fear that his attachment tu a married woman should injure him in 
the opinion of the world; as soon, however, as that circumstance was 
arranged, it was agreed that Mrs. Robinson. should retire from the 
stage, and depend upon the Prince, instead of the public, for her future 
support. Ardent as appears to have been his Royal Highness’s affec- 
tion, it experienced a change no less sudden than severe, and the idol 
whom he had so fondly worshipped soon became an object of indif- 
ference to his heart! This painful alteration in the sentiments of her 
royal lover, Mrs. Robinson attributes to the artifices of her enemies, 
and the intrigues of a court ; not to any caprice in the Prince's dispo- 
sition, .or to any versatility of heart. She had not merely to lament 
the loss of his affection, but her elevated connection had led her into 
extravagance and expense, and she was forced to submit to a thousand 
indignities, which are the unavoidable consequences of debt. Whilst 
we commiserate the situation of this too fascinating young female, we 
must not forget that it was occasioned’ by her deviation from the path 
of rectitude into the road of vice; and though we sympathize in her 
misfortunes, we must condemn the improprieties of her life. Har 
she been united to an amiable man, she might have proved a very dif- 
ferent character ; for her disposition appears to have been peculiarly 
formed for enjoying happiness in the conjugal state: the attachment 
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she felt for General Tarleton was as strong as it was tender, and may 
ultimately be considered as the cause of her death. The dreadful 
rheumatic complaint, which she caught in the year 1784, was beyond 
the art of medicine to remove. But it will now be necessary tu speak 
of this lady as an quthor, without trespassing upon the reader's pa- 
tience by any further private remarks. In this character she appears to 
every advantage, for she displays sensibility of heart, united to the 
greatest delicacy of mind; asa novelist she is entitled to no small de- 
gree of merit, but as a poetess she affords us the most exquisite delight ; 
if she failed in the duties which she owed to her husband, she amply 
fulfilled those which were due to her child; and though she had been 
faulty herself, she was unceasingly solicitous to instil pious principles 
into her heart, and impress virtugus sentiments upon her mind. To 
the comforts of her mother she was likewise uniformly attentive; a 
greater degree of filial fondness could not have been displayed ; and 
surely these are virtues which merit commendation, and are deserving 
of the highest praise. With almost unexampled fortitude she supported 
a painful malady for the space of sixteen years, and endeavoured to di- 
vert her mind from melancholy reflections by the unremitting use of 
her pen ; in the spring of 1800, this gratification was denied her; the 
disorder increased until the close of the year, when it put a period to 
her sufferings in her forty-second year. She was ielel: in the church- 
yard of Old Windsor, and the following lines engraved on her monu- 


ment, written by Mr. Pratt : 


€ Of beauty’s isle, her daughters must declare, 
She, who sleeps here, was fairest of the fair ; 
But, ah! while Nature on her favourite smil’d, 
And Genius claim’d his share in beauty’s child, 
E’en as they wove a garland for her brow, 
Sorrow prepar’d a willowy wreath of woe, 
Mix'd livid nightshade with the buds of May, ‘ 
And twin’d her darkest cypress with the bay : 
In mildew tears steep'd every opening flow’r, 
Prey'’d on the sweets, and gave the canker pow’r ; 
-Yet, oh! may pity’s angel from the grave . 
This early victim of misfortune save ! 
And as she springs to everlasting morn, 
May glory’s fadeless crown her soul adorn!” 





True History of a Russian young Lady. 


** The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft’ before their buttons be disclos’d ; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious blastments are most imminent.” 


HAMLPT, ACT 1, 8, 3. 


MARY FEDEROUNA was the only daughter of a Russian noble- 
min, of high rank and great fortune. Just at the time when the 
charms of youth were beginning to show themselves in her person, she 
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had the misfortune to lose an excellent mother. Her father immediately 
retired with her to one of his distant estates, situated in the midst of 
the deserts of Russia. Thus she was suddenly obiiged to quit the plea- 
sures of the capital ; the amiable societies which her mother had formed ; 
and what was most regretted, that of the young Count Markof, who 
had offered her his respectful homage, and whom she had not thought 
unworthy of her affections. 

It was even said that the young nobleman was the chief cause of the 
Baron's abrupt resolution to retire into the country. The Count, as 
much distinguished by his knowledge, his talents, and his amiability, 
as by his birth, had risen rapidly at court, and was possessed of such 
places, and such credit, as the Baron, notwithstanding his age and long 
services, had never been able to attain, although he fancied they were 
his due. Jealousy is implacable, above all, when it believes justice to 
be on its side. So that his daughter was not only forced to abandon all 
hopes of uniting herself to the man whom she thought most worthy of 
her; but even the consolation of talking about him, or pronouncing 
his namé, was forbidden in her new and sorrowful dwelling. The 
Baron loved his daughter, but it was after his own way, and he never 
had ‘an idea that the love of a young woman ought to cause the least 
alteration in his arrangements or his prejudices. 

Mary lived in continual anguish—obliged to hear every day expres- 
sions of aversion and contempt for Markof and his family, she passed 
her solitary moments in making him amends for such injuries, by che- 
rishing the most tender thoughts, and by the tears with which she 
moistened her silent couch. The freshness of her complexion faded ; 
instead of her former sprightliness, and the amiable carelessness of 
youth, a melancholy smile was sometimes seen. In vain she united to 
a beautiful person, and natural wit, the treasures of an excellent 
education, and even the noble sentiments with which she had been 
inspired by her virtuous mother. She had no communication with any 
persons except her father, the servants, and a few peasants, who in 
those countries are coarse and vile slaves. 

In the mean time, the love of Markof, far from being enfeebled by 

he remoteness of its object, acquired by its very means a new force, 
He quitted Moscow ; and although Mary, at their last interview, had 
given him to understand, with tears in her eyes, that they ought to 
resolve on an eternal separation, he came incognito into the environs of 
the Baron's castle, and having bribed one of theservants, he informed 
his beloved of his secret arrival. At the first moment Mary was ex- 
ceedingly concerned. She forgot that her father and her governess 
were in the castle ; she wrapped herself up in her cloak, and notwithstand- 
ing the intense cold of the season, slie went out, and directed her steps 
towards the place where she expected to meet her friend. All at once 
the idea of her father struck her, and froze all her members ; she fell 
senseless on the road. She was found, soon after, and brought 
home, without any one’s guessing the reason of her fainting ; but next 
morning she wrote to Markof, by the person he had himself employed. 
The certainty that they should never see the accomplishment of their 
vows, the order she was going to send him to cease all pursuit, inflamed 
her imagination. The heatt guided the pen, the expression of her 
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love appeared to burn on the paper; but, little able to write with any 
order, in that letter, which was hardly legible, and wherein she re- 
counted her impotent-efforts to meet him ; she added, in a scrawl which 
could scarcely be decyphered, her commands that he should leave the 
place without delay ; she told him that the whole province was subject 
to her father, and the hatred he manifested for him was more outrage- 
ous since he resided in the country ; and lastly, that it would endanger 
his life, as well as that of his love, if he remained any longer. She 
concluded with saying, in a postscript on t'e other side of the page, 
that a secret foresight warned her that the moment of their interview 
would be very soon followed by cryel misfortunes. : 

As soon as she had sent away her letter, she repented having written 
it. She reproached herself with having destroyed all Markof's hopes. 
She never longed so much to see him, as just after she had forbidden 
his coming. Her agitation was extreme; whilst moving about her 
apartment, she loudly exclaimed, ‘‘ Can he love me, and obey? Will 
he go without making at least some sign to me ; without waving his 
handkerchief?” Then she approached the window, and casting her.eyes 
round the country which the last rays of the sun continued to enlighten, 
she sighed, and retiring precipitately: ‘‘ Imprudent ! what dare I de- 
sire? what dare I wait for? My ruin and his—Ah! may he not 
come !” 

At that instant she hears a timid voice from without, calling her by 
name. She listens, runs to the window, opens it, and in the dress of 
a peasant she discovers Markof. 

He had read Mary's letter with transport, he had covered it with ar- 
dent kisses ; but in his delirium he had entirely neglected to observe 
the postscript, in which he was informed of the dangers of the least 
attempt. He had placed himself under the window of the chamber 
inhabited by his mistress. ‘‘ My dear Federouna!” said he, in a suppli- 
cating voice ; ‘‘ my dearest Mary !” and by the aid of some branches of 
trees, nailed against the wall, he clambered up to the window, and 
entered the room. The young Baroness was so terrified that she 
could neither speak nor act. He assured her he would depart directly, 
that “he only wished to fold her once in his arms, and to touch her 
mouth with his lips. He supported her, and placed her on a 
chair. 

In this vast castle, the apartment of Mary was very distant from 
that of the Baron. That of the governess was nearer, but the melan- 
‘choly of Mary had long kept that governess at a distance, and she was 
accustomed to the solitude in which Mary chose to remain for hours. 
Nothing was attended to; the moments flew, till at last the Baron, sur- 
prised to find that his daughter did not as usual come to wish him a 
good night, came to know the reason. 

The two lovers heard him; they trembled, Mary, in terror, opened 
an empty chest which happened to be in a corner of the room ; ree 
rather strait, Markof jumped in, laid close, and Mary shut it. e 
Baron entezing his daughter's room, sat down, enquired tenderly after 
her health, her melancholy state, and having for some time conversed 
with her,, he retired without any suspicion. 

As soon as he was gone, Mary ran tq the fatal trunk ; she opened it 
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— thought Markof slept. He was indeed asleep, but never to 
wake ! 

- He was smothered.—He might, without doubt, as soon as he found 
the danger of his situation, have made some motion which would have 
delivered him; but the dread of exposing to the Baron's resentment a 
woman whom he loved more than life, had resigned him to death. 

We can form no adequate idea of the terrible condition of Mary at 
such a sight. She at first thought the Count affeeted sleep; she even 
reproached him for so doing; after which, lifting him up with some 
effort, the body fell again. She uttered piercing cries. Alas, had it 
pleased God the Baron had heard those cries! Mary's situation was 
dreadful, and the idea of her father’s anger, even of the excesses which 
his fury might make him commit on the body of his enemy, filled her 
soul with terror. In those delirious moments, she pressed her dead 
lover's head to her bosom ; in calmer instants, she tried all the means 
she could think of to restore him to life. The whole night was passed 
in this manner ; the break of day added to her anguish; she thought 
on the scenes which that day would enlighten. 

In Russia every considerable house keeps a man, whose business it is 
to watch all night. He is commonly one of the meanest slaves ; in the 
day-time he -is employed in the vilest offices, and his lodging is little 
better than a dog kennel. . Mary, in her distress, applied to this wretch. 
He enters her chamber, prostrates himself, and begs her protection. 
She raises him, promises it, and likewise promises him a.sum of money, 
if he will do her a piece of service, and faithfully keep the secret. She 
then discovers her misery, and intreats him to take the body of her lover 
and bury it in the wood, 

The man sullenly listened to her; he immediately perceived the im- 
portance of the service which was required, and from-that moment af- 
fected the insolence of a clown who finds himsclf necessary. Mary gave 
him some money, which he received with indifference, and gave her to 
understand that the Baron would give him more to betray her. 

This rascal, who a few minutes before dared not lift his eyes to the 
daughter of his master, and who was accustomed to look on them both 
as divinities on whom his fate, his life, depended, who thought himself 
happy to sleep in the corner of a stable, and to escape the chastisement 
which the meanest servant might daily inflict on him for his negligence ; 


‘ this monster dared to wish to possess the person of Mary. He explained 


himself sufficiently, and began to behave himself with impudent auda- 
city. The young Baroness, although overwhelmed with grief, found 
strength enough to repel him, and with becoming dignity ordered him 
to get out. 

But the villain knew his own advantages too well to obey; he was in 


. possession of her secret, and threatened to go to the Baron. Mary cast 


herself at-his feet ; promised him his freedom, offered her fortune ; all 
her efforts were in vain; he still persisted in his execrable design. Then 
Mary pretended she would consent to his desires; she conjured him 
only to do what shé required, and swore she would wait for him in her 
chamber. ' . 

The slave did as she wished. Nobody was yet stirring in the castle. 
As soon as she saw him beyond the walls, she went and knocked at the 
door of her governess, commanding her to go to the Baron, and intreut 
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him to come that instant to bis daughter, whose life was concerned. 
She then returned to her apartment and fastened herself in. Her father 
arrives, finds the door shut, speaks to his daughter, and asks her the rea- 
son of this proceeding. She raises her faint voice as much as she is able 
after what she has suffered, and without opening the door, she tells her 
father the whole story ; she reproaches him for having contemned her 
love, and the irresistible passion she had felt ; then, in a more affectionate 
tone, she swears she has forgiven him all, but that she could no longer 
live after such horrors. 

__ The terrified father calls his servants; they break open the door ; but 
it was too late; she had stabbed herself, and was no longer living. The 
Baron was then sensib:e how dearly his inveterate cruelty cost him, and 
the vile slave received the just punishment of his villany ; he was on 
the same day empaled alive. 





Some Account of Jane Stuart, 
Supposed Natural Daughter of King James II. 


eJ ANE Stuart, after renouncing the world and splendour of courts, re- 
sided at Wisbech, in Cambridgeshire. It is to be regretted that few me- 
morials remain of her ; but two ancient and respectable inhabitants, now 
deceased, have related to the writer of this the following incidents :— 
When she first came, she sought employment by standing (as is usual 
with labourers at this day who want work) on or near the foot of the 
bridge, where, in hay-time and harvest, the farmers resort every morn- 
ing to hire. She selected for her abode a cellar, in a part of the town 
led the Old Market, where she spun worsted ; to dispose of which, 
she regularly had a stallonthe market-day. Being once thus employed, 
she recognised, by the arms and livery, a coach and attendants going to 
the principal inn, (the Rose and Crown) near to which her stall stood, 
upon which, she immediately packed up her worsted, retired to her cell, 
and carefully concealed herself. ‘The owner, who was said to be the 
Duke of Argyle, endeavoured to find her, but without effect. The house 
under which she lived has been since rebuilt, and part of it is now oc- 
cupied by the Lady Mary Knollis, aunt to the present Earl of Banbury. 
She constantly attended, when in health, the meeting of the Society of 
Friends in Wisbech; was humble and exemplary in conduct, well 
esteemed by her neighbours, invariably avoided all conversation relative 
to-her family connections ; and when, in the freedom of intercourse, any 
expression inadvertently escaped, leading to an inquiry, she stopped 
short, seemed to regret having disclosed so much, and silenced further 
research. She read the New Testament in Greek ; but even this cir- 
cumstance was discovered accidentally by an unexpected call: was fond 
of birds, which were frequently allowed to leave their cages, and fly about 
in her apartment. When near eighty, she had a new set of teeth. She 
died (according to the Friends’ Register) “‘ the 12th of 7th mo. 1742, aged 
88," and was buried in the Society's grave-yard at Wisbech, where, out 
of respect to her memory, box has been planted round her grave, with 
her initials, age, and date, which still remain to mark the spot of her 
interment. Your's, &c. A. 
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THE ACTOR. 


A POEM. 


BY ROBERT LLOYD. 





WITH SOME CRITICAL ALTERATIONS. 





PROLOGUE. 





"Tis bard to say if greater want of skill, 
Appear in WRITING, or in JUDGING ill. 


POPE, 


FEELING that Genius may often commit oversights, which Dulness 
can triumphantly expose, it is with much diffidence that I have attempt- 
ed to correct in the following pocm, several of those negligences, which 
Longinus justly observes, may escape the pen of the best writer: for 
the attention, says that profound critic, when employed upon pursuits 
of importance, rarely stoops to a concern for trifles. 


In the following edition of Tue Acror, I have endeavoured to 
amend some inaccuracies, which trespassed not only upon the ear, but 
upon the understanding :—1l have forborn, however, to embarrass the 
reader with that fulsome parade of critical notes, which are more fre- 
quently intended to astonish, than to instruct, and preferred exposing 
myself to the mortification, perhaps, of erroncous censure,,to entering 
into a frivolous discussion on the propriety of every reading | propuse. 


I apprehend it is scarcely suspected how many readers are trifled with 
by the imposing jingle of sonorous nonsense.—Though Mr. Lloyd's 
poem, when examined by the liberal rules of candid criticism, must 
certainly be deemed a masterly performance, nevertheless I might con- 
fidently assert, since in most instances my positions would be capable 
of demonstration, that several of the passages in Tur Actor have no 
precise meaning whatsoever; many are strikingly ungrammatical in 
their syntax ; not a few are incorrect in their prosody and punctuation ; 
and even the orthography of no inconsiderable number of terms em- 
ployed by Mr. Lloyd is extremely inaccurate. Many of those negli- 
gences I have studied to rectify ; but in no instance that I am aware of, 
have I either wantonly or hastily altered the diction of my author.—For 
every new reading I recommend, I could assign a reason, which strikes 
me to - omens cogent, did I consider such subtile discussions were, 
Vou. Ill. r , 
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in general, either interesting or important.—I entreat the acute critic 
then to presume, that if I have transposed any word, without an im- 
mediately apparent cause, or rejected any term for one even-less proper 
or expressive, such changes have been adopted deliberately, for very 

various, and I trust, for very justifiable purposes ; sometimes with a 
view to the improvement of an antecedent or a subsequent passage ; 
“occasionally, perhaps, to correct false metre ; and not unfrequently to 
avoid an offensive tautology. 


While presuming to correct the oversights of another, I may have 
beer. betrayed myself, perhaps, into some error that cavil might fasten 
on; yet I trust it will be thought, by those who aye qualified to judge, 
that few of the alterations which I have ventured to suggest, are inju- 
dicious or hypercritical, or that the spirit of Mr. Lloyd's original design 
has been defaced, by the clumsy touches of an unskilful hand. 


The liberty which I have taken with the following popular Poem, 
Dr. Blair, and indeed several critics of minor reputation, have exer- 
cised over the prose compositions of our most celebrated English 
writers ; but the numerous instances in which similar licenses have been 
taken even with the writings of our most eminent poets, will, I trust, 
protect me in the present instance from the imputation of extraordinary 
presumption.—It will be remembered, I presume, by the intelligent 
reader, that on subjects connected with the fancy, diversity of taste may 
often produce diversity of opinion, even where the faculties for judging 
are equal ; and that in poetical composition, a variety of inaccuracies 
may exist, where the sense is unexceptionable. 


The following Epistle deservedly procured for it's author a very dis- 
tinguishing compliment from the most celebrated English critic of the 
last century, and still remains the best production in the English lan- 
guage, for conveying general instruction to an Actor. 


The author who undertakes to lay down rules for the practice of au 
art, must necessarily find the fit wee and apposite connection 
of his subject extremely perplexing. Many qualifications for the stage 
are so equally important, that a critic must feel considerable difficulty 
in adjusting their precedence according to any recognised or estab- 
lished order.—Dr. Johnson justly observes, that every poem consisting 
of precepts, is so far arbitrary and immethodical, that many of the 
paragraphs may change their places with no spparent inconvenience ; 
for of several positions depending upon some remote and general prin- 
ciple, there is seldom any eogent reason why one should be preferred to 
the othtr.—These last-mentiuned circumstances, I conceive induced Mr. 
Lloyd to frame his poem after the manner of a Familiar Epistle ; a desul- 
tory description of writing which admits ef some licenses that are 
incompetible perhaps with the rigidules of more classic composition. 


1 refer those persons-who may be disposed to examine how far I am 
warranted in the freedoms I have taken with the original text, to that 
particular copy of Tae Acror, which will be found in the quarto edi- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd's poems, printed by Dryden Leach, for the author 
himeelf, in the year 1762. 
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THE ACTOR. 


ADDRESSED TO BONNEL THORNTON, ES@. 





ACTING, dear Thornton, it’s perfection draws, 
From no observance of mechanic laws : 

What settled maxims of a famous stage, 

Or rules delivered down from age to age, 

Let players mark them nicely as they will, 

Can here entail hereditary skill? 


If with the humble hearers of the pit, 
Some captious old-school critic chance to sit, 
Is he more pleased because ‘twas acted so, 
By Booth and Cibber thirty years ago? 
The mind recalls an object held more dear, 
And hates the copy though it comes so near. 
Why loved he Wilks’s air, Booth’s manly tone ? 
Each was so happy, and so much his own ; 
Though Garrick’s talent must our wonder raise, 
It gives his mimic no reflected praise. 


Immortal Genius, whose unrivaled name, 
Shall live for ever in the voice of fame, 
"Tis thine to lead with more than magic skill, 
The train of captive passions at thy will ; 
To bid the silent tear spontaneous flow, 
In the sweet sense of sympathetic woe : 
Through all my frame I feel a chilness creep, 
When horrors such as thine have ‘ murdered sleep ;' 
Or at his phrenzied look, and frantic stare, 
Old Lear alarms me, for I see him there! 


Nor yet confined to tragic walks alone, 
The Comic Muse adopts thee as her own ; 
With each essential requisite to please, 
Taste, spirit, judgment, dignity and ease ; 
Familiar Nature forms thy only rule, 
From Ranger’s rake, to Drugger’s vacant fool ;. 
With powers so versatile and various blessed, 
That what you act the last, we like the best ; 
Nor idly pleased, at judgment’s dear expense, 
But burst outrageous with the laugh of sense. 


Perfection’s height, with never-ending pain, 
Here Genius only can expect to gain. 
The Player's talent—(I dislike the phrase, 
‘Tis so mechanic in these modern days,) 
Lies not in trick, in attitude, or start, 
Nature's true knowledge is the only art. 
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The strong-felt passion bolts into the face, 
The mind untouched, expression is grimace : 
To this true standard make your just appeal, 
Here lies the simple secret, —learn to FEEL ; 
Or Prince, or Peasant; happy or distressed, 
No actor charms us that is not possessed, 


Once on the stage in Rome's declining days, 
Christians were made the theme of Heathen plays. 
While Persecution shook her iron rod, 
And mortals waged an impious war with God, 
An Actor lived, of more than common fame, 
Nature's disciple, and Genest his name. i 
A noble subject for his skill he chose, 
A Martyr dying midst insulting foes ; 
Resigned with patience to religion's laws, : 
Yet braving Tyrants in his Saviour’s cause : ry 
Filled with ideas of th sacred part, 
He felt a zeal beyond the reach of art ; 
While look, and voice, and gesture, all expressed 
A real ardour in the player's breast ; 
Till soon the flame so through his bosom ran, 
He lost the actor, and became the man ; 
Maintained the truths, his Pagan creed denied, 
And in the faith he acted, after died. 


The Player's province they but vainly try, 
Who want these powers, deportment, voice, and eye 
A critic's sight, true grace alone can please, 
No figure charms him, if devoid of ease. 
There are who think the stature all in all, 
And damn the Hero if he is not tall ; 
FeeLinG, with me, all other want supplies, 
I rate no actor's merit by his size ; 
Superior height requires superior grace, 
And what's a Giant with a vacant face ! a 


Theatric coxcombs in their tragic gait, 
Affect to mark the solemn strut of state ; 
One foot put forward in position strong, 
‘The other, like it’s vassal, dragged along ; 
So grave cach motion,—so exact—and slow,— 
Like wooden heroes at a Puppet-show : 
The mien delights us that has native grace, 
But affectation ill supplies it’s place, 


Unskiiful actors, like your mimic apes, 
Distort their bodies in a thousand shapes ; 
However foreign from their poet’s art, 
No tragic hero but admires a start ; 

And though repugnant to the feeling line 
Who but allows his attitude is fine, 
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The Actor. 


While a whole minute equipoised he stands, 

Till Praise approves him with her smarting hands ? 
Resolved, though Nature hates the tedious pause, 
By perseverance to extort applause. 

When Romeo sorrowing at his Juliet’s doom, 
With wild impatience bursts the canvas tomb ; 
The sudden whirl, stretched leg, and lifted staff, 
Which please the vulgar, make the critic laugh. 


To paint each passion’s force, and mark it well, 
The proper action Nature here may tell ; 
No pleasing trait distortions can express, 
And sober judgment wisely shuns excess ; 
In Sock or Buskin to exceed your bounds, 
Disgusts our reason, and your theme confounds. 


Of all your brainless blockheads I detest 
The Droll, who grossly over-acts his jest ; 
Who murders what the poet finely writ, 
And like a bungler haggles all his wit ; 
While with a grin perversely out of place, 
He writes a silly comment with his face. 
Old Jolinson sure pert Cibber * little knew, 
Who groups him meanly with the common crew, 
With Geeadks face, and sober humorous mein, 
Filled the strong outlines of the comic scene ; 
What was writ down, with just demeanour spoke, 
Betrayed no conscious symptom of the joke ; 
So much the man in look, in voice, and air, 
Though on the stage, he seemed no actor there. 


The word and gesture should conjointly suit, 
But acting words is labour too minute ; 
Grimace will ever lead the judgment wrong, 
While sober humour marks the passage strong. 
That wit alone my approbation gains, 
Which tends to something that your author means ; 
By this delighted through the scene I go, 
Well pleased, and proud to own that I am so, 


Let the true Actor above all forbear, 
To copy features with a Mimic's care ; 
A spurious wit, which fools can often reach, 
A vile stage-custom, honoured in the breach : 
Worse as more close,—the disingenuous. art 
Betrays the looseness of a vicious heart. 
When I behold a wretch of talents mean, 
Drag private foibles on the public scene ; 


* See Cibber’s Apology, octavo, 1750, 
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Forsaking Nature's plain and open road, 

To mark some whim, some strange peculiar mode, 
Fired with disgust I loath his servile plan, 
Despise the mimic, and abhor the man.* 

Go to the lame, to Hospitals repair, 

And pick up humour in distortions there ! 
Complete the measure of the motley whim, 

With shrug, wink, snuffle, and convulsive limb, 
Then shame at once, to please a trifling age, 
Good sense, good manners, virtue, and the stage 


‘Tis not enough the voiee be sound and clear, 
For modulation too must charm the ear. 
When love-sick Heroines with dismal moan,, 
Whine all their sorrows in a see-saw tone, 
The same soft sounds of unimpassioned woes, 
Can only make their yawning hearers doze. 


His voice all modes of passion can express, 
Who marks the proper word, with proper stress 
But none emphatic can that actor call, 
Who lays an equal emphasis on all. 
Some from their lips the tragic numbers roll, 
As slow—and solemn—as the parting toll , 
Dwell on each stop, and mark each pause sq strong, 
Their words like stage-processions stalk along ; 
Such affectation but creates disgust ; 
In speaking even we may seem éoo just. 


Nor proper, Thornton, can his voice appear, 

Who brings discordance to thy tuneful ear ; 

In vain for him harmonious measure flows, 

Whose recitation runs it all to prose ; 

Inventing what the poet sets not down, 

The verb detaching from it’s friendly noun, 

While pause,—and break,—and repetition join, 
To make a discord in each tuneful line. 


Some placid creatures daudle through the scene, 
With lifeless drone, insipid and serene ; 
While others thunder every couplet o'er, 
And almost crack your ears with rant and roar. 
Of nature more, and finer strokes are shown, 
In the low whisper, than tempestuous tone, 
And Garrick’s hollow voice, and fixed amaze, 
More potent terror to the mind conveys, 
Than those who storming with a sturdy rage, 
Bully the bulky phantom off the stage. 


* Mr. Lloyd occasionally glances at the peculiarities of the different Actors of 
his own time.—The whole of this passage alludes particularly to Mr. Foote the 
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He who, in earnest, studies o'er his part, 
Will find true nature cling around his heart. 
The modes of grief are not included all 
In the white handkerchief and whining drawl ; 
Often, a look more marks internal woe, 
Than all the windings of the lengthened Oh! ! ! 
Up to the face the quick sensation flies, 
And darts it’s meaning from the speaking eyes ; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair, 
And all the passions, all the soul is there. 


In vain Ophelia give her flowerets round, 
And with her straws fantastic strews the ground ; 
In vain she sings ;—then heaves the desperate sigh, 
If phrenzy sit not on the troubled eye : 
In Cibber’s look her heart-felt sorrows speak, 
And call the tear fast trickling down my cheek. 


There is a fault which stirs the critic's rage, 
A want of due attention on the stage. 
Actors we have, and some admired ones too, 
Whose tongues let go, set forward from their cue ; 
In their own speech they whine, or roar away, 
But seem unmoved at what the rest may say ; 
Their eyes and thoughts on various ebjects roam, 
Until the Prompier's voice recalls them home. 


Divest yourself of hearers if you can, 
Nor seem to act, but be the very man. 
Why should the prying player wish to know, 
Who sits above to-night, or who below ? 
So, during tones denoting tuneful rage, 
Italian squallers ridicule the stage ; 
When with a smirking leer, and bow profound, 
A squeaking Cyrus greels the boxes round ; 
Or proud Mandané, of imperial race, 
Familiar, drops a courtesy to her Grace. 


To suit your Dress demands the utmost art, 
Nor let an Actor over-dress his part ; 
Here, a prescriptive right would give some things, 
Black wigs to Thieves, and featherec hats to Kings ; 
Then-Michael Cassio’s never drunk enough, 
Unless his features are begrimed with snuff; 
Why must Pol’ Peachum shine in satin clothes ? 
And Devils always dance in scarlet hose ? 


But in stage-customs what offends me most, 
Is the slip-door, and slowly rising ghost. 
Tell me,—nor deem the question too severe, 
Why need the dismal powdered forms appear ? 








The Actor. 


When chilling horrors shake the Scottish king, 
And Conscience goads him with her scorpion sting j 
When keenest feelings at nis bosom pull, 

And Fancy tells him that the seat is full’; 

Why need the Ghost usurp the monarch’s place, 
To frighten children with his meaiy face ? 

The king alone can form the phantom there, 

And talk or tremble at the vacant chair. 


If Bevlidera should her loss deplore, 
Why for twin spectres bursts the creaking floor ? 
When with disordered starts, and horrid cries, 
She paints the murdered forms before her eyes, 
And still pursues them with a frantic stare, 
Tis pregnant madness brings the visions there : 
More sudden horror would enforce the scene, 
If all her terrors were at shapes unseen. 


Poet and Player, with united skill, 
Mould all our passions to their instant will ; 
Hence, when expressive Garrick treads the stage, 
(The speaking comment of his Shakspeare’s page) 
Oft as I drink his words with greedy ears, 
1 shake with terror, or dissolve with tears. 


No more let Folly seize the throne of Taste, 
Or Dulness lay the realms of Genius waste ! 
No bouncing crackers mock the thunderer’s fire, 
Or tumblers float upon the bending wire ' 
More noble uses to the stage belong, 
Than tumblers, monsters, pantomime, or song ; 
For other objects was that school designed ; 
To purge the passions, and improve the mind ; 
To give to fiction all the force of art, 
And while it charms the ear, to mend the heart. 


Thornton, to you I venture to commend, 
The moral stage, us virtue’s real friend ; 
Stoop as it may to scenes profane or loose, 
No reason. weighs against it’s proper use ; 
‘Though Priests themselves their sacred calling shame, 
Religion's perfect law is still the same. 


Can they who trace the passions from their rise, 
Mark their excess, and show where virtue lies, 
Who teach the mind it’s proper course to scan, 
And hold the faithful mirror up to man ; 
Can they be justly treated with disdain, 

Who stand so forward in the moral train, 
And lending language all the aid of art, 
Strike the wise precept deep upon the heart? 
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Iil-fated Artist !—though thy skill should raise, 
The —— peal of universal praise ; 
Though at thy sight Applause delighted stands, 
And lifts, Briareus like, her hundred hands ; 
Fame can award thee but a fleeting breath, 
Thy talents Least survive the stroke of death ! 


Shakspeare, to future ages may appeal, 
But Garrick’s genius we alone can feel. 


The pliant features of the various face, 
The mien that gives each sentence strength and grace, 
The tuneful voice, and eye that speaks the mind, 
Perish, nor leave a single trace behind. H. 





ee 
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‘THE merit of Johnson's Dictionary is so great, that we cannot detract 
from it to take notice of some defects, the supplying which would, in 
our judgment, add a considerable share of merit to that which it al- 
ly possesses. Those defects consist chiefly in the plan, which ap- 
to us not to be sufficiently grammatical. The different significa- 
tions of a word are indeed cullected ; but they are seldom digested into 
general classes, or ranged under the meaning which the word princi- 
pally expresses. And sufficient care has not taken to distinguish 
the words apparently synonymous. The only method of explaining 
what we intend, is by inserting an article or two from Mr. Johnson, 
and by opposing to them the same articles, digested in the manner 
which we would have wished him to have followed. 
BUT, conjunct. [buze, buzan, Saxon.) 
1. Except. 

An emission of immateriate virtues we are a little doubtful to pro- 
pound, it is so prodigious: but that it is so constantly avouched by 
many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye Gods! but perjur'd Lycon ? 
Who can inspire such storms of rage, but Lycon ? 
Where has my sword left one so black, but an 
Smith's Phedra end Hippolitus. 

Your poem hath been printed, and we have no objection but the 

obscurity of several passages, by our ignorane® in facts and persons. 


Swift. 

2. Yet ; nevertheless. It sometimes only enforces yet. if 
Then let him speak, and any that shall stand without: shall hear his 
voice plainly ; but yet made extreme sharp and exile, like the voice of 
puppets: and yet the articulate sounds of the-words will not be con- 


founded. Bacon's Nat, Hist. No. 155. 
Our wants are many, and grievous to be borne, but quite of another 
kind. 


Vol. Il. G 
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5. The particle. which introduces the minor of a syllogism ; now. 

If there be a liberty, and possibility for a man, to kill himself to-day, 
then it is not absolutely necessary that he shall live till to-morrow ; but 
there is such a liberty, therefore no such necessity. 

Bramhall: against Hobbes. 

God will one.time or another make a difference between the and 
the evil. But there is little or no difference made in this world : there- 
fore there must be another world, wherein this difference shall be mace. 

Watt's. Logic, Introduct. 
4. Only; nothing more than. 
If my offence be.of mortal kind, 
That not my service, past or present sorrows, 
Can ransom me into his love again; - 
But to know so, must be my benefit. Shakes. Othello. 
And but infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath something seiz'd, 
His wish'd ability, he had himself 


The lands and waters measur’d. Shak, Winter's Tale. 
What nymph so’er his voice but hears, 
= be my rival, tho’ she have but ears. Ben. Johnson. 
o, Aurengzebe, you merit all my heart, 
And I'm too noble but to give a mohos Dryden. 
Did but men consider the true notion of Gad, he would appear to be 
full of goodness. Tillotson. 


If we do but put virtue and vice in equal circumstances, the advan- 
tages of ease and‘ pleasure will be found to be on the side of religion. 

: Tillotson. 

_ ‘Phe mischiefs or harms that come by play, inatlvertency, or igno- 
rance, are not at all, or but very gently, to be taken notice of. 

Locke on Edueation. 

Ifa reader examines Horace's Art of Poetry, he will find but very 
few precepts in it, which he inay not meet with in Aristole. 

Addison. Spectator. 
Prepar'd I stand: he was but born to try 
‘The lot of man, to suffer and to die. Pope's Oddysey. 
5, Than. 

‘Fhe full moon was no sooner up, and shining in all. its brightness 
but he privately opened the gate of paradise. ' Guardian, No, 167. 
6. But that; without this consequence that. 

Frosts that constrian the ground, 
De seldom their usurping power, withdraw, 
But wes Soe pursue their hasty hand. Dryden. 
7. Otherwise that. 
‘Te cannot be but nature hath some director, of infinite power, to 


ide her in all her ways. Hooker, 6. 1. §. 3. 
: "Who shall believe, | 
But you misuse the reverence of your place ? Shakesp. 


8. Not otherwise than. 

"A: genius so élevated and unconfined as Mr, Cowley's, was but 
necessary to make Pindar speak English. Dryden. 
9. By any other means than. 
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Out of that will I cause those of Cyprus to mitiny : whose qualifi- 
eition shall come into no true taste again, but by traiisplahting of 
Cassio. Shakesp. Diet 
10. If it were not for this ; if this wete niet. 
Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 
Full of cruzades. And but my noble Moote 
Is true of mind, and made of ho such basetiess, 
As jéalous creatures are, it were enowgh 
To put him to ill thinking. Shakesp. Othello. 
I here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. Shakesp. Othétlo. 
hl. However; howbeit. 
I do not doubt but I have beert to blame ; 
Bué, to pursue the end for which | canie; 
Unite your subjects first, then let us go, 
And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryden, 
12, It is used after no doubt, no question, and such words, arid signifies 
the same with thaé. It sometimes is joined with that. 
They made ne account bué that the navy shoijld bé absoliitely master 
of the seas. . dcon's War with Spain. 
I fancied to myself a kind of ease in the change of the’ pafoxysin : 
never suspecting but that the humour would have wasted itsele. 


Dryden. 
There is no question but the King of Spain will reform most of the 
abuses. Additon on Tedly. 


13. That, This seem no proper sétisé in‘ this place. 
It is not therefore impossible; but I may alter the ss em of my 
play, to restore myself into the good graces of my fair critics. 
Dinijdéen’s Aurengzebe, Preface. 
14. Otherwise than. 
I should sity 
To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shakesp. Tenipest. 
15. Even; not longer ago than: 
Beroe but now I left ; whom, pin’d with pain; 


Her age and anguish from these rites detain. Dryden. 
It is evident, iu the instarice’ F gave bit how, tlie oe 
along. ke. 


16. A patticle by whicli the meaning of the foregoing setiterice is 
bounded or restrained. 
Thus fights Ulysses, thus his fanie extends, 
A formidable man, but to his friends, Bryden. 
17. Ati objective particle; yet' it may be objected. 
But yet, Madara ————— 
T do not like but yet’; it ‘dées — 
The recedence ; fie upon but yet! 
war yee a8 a jaylour, to bring forth 
Some monstrous mialefactor. Shaksp: Antony and Cleop. 
Must theheart’ then: have been formed and constituted before the 
blood’ was if being? But- here again, the substance of the heart itself 
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is most certainly made and nourished by the blood, which is conveyed — 


t» it by the coronary arteries. Bentl. 
18. But for; without ; had not this been. 
Rash man ! forbear, but for sume unbelief, 
My joy had been as fatal as my grief. *  _ Waller, 
Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a simple knot was ty'd above. Dryden's Fables. 
When the fair boy received the gift of right, 
And, but for mischief, you had dy'd for spight. Dryden. 


BUT, an English particle which denotes opposition, and which, 
according to the different modifications of the general sense of op- 
position, sometimes holds the place of an adverb, sometimes uf a pre- 

sition, sometimes of a conjunction, and sometimes even of an inter- 

jection. It serves as a conjunction of four different species, as an ad- 
ver:ative, as an alternative, asa conductive, and as a transitive con- 
junction. In its original and most proper meaning, however, it seems 
to be an adversative conjunction, in the sense in which it is synony- 
mous with however ; and in which it is expressed in Latin by sed, in 
French by mais, 1 should have done this, but was prevented : I should 
haye done this; I was hawever prevented. The difference betwixt 
these two particles seems to consist chiefly in this, that but must always 
stand at the beginning of the sentence whose opposition it marks to 
what went before; whereas however is intrajuced more gracefully 
after the beginning of the opposed sentence: and that the construction 
may often be continued, when’ we make use of but ; whereas, ‘it must 
always be interrupted when we make use of however. a bs 

The use of but, upon this account, seems often to mark a more 
precipitate keenness in denoting the opposition, than the use of however. 
If, in talking of a quarrel, a person should say, I should have made 
sume apology for my conduct, but was prevented by /his insolence, he 
should seem to express more passion and keenness than if he had said, 
{ should have made some apology for my conduct, I ‘was however pre- 
vented by his insulence. 

2, But is likewise an alternative conjunction in the sense in which it 
is nearly synonymous with the English unless, and except, with the 
Latin nisi, and with the French sinon. 

The people are not to be satisfied, but by remitting them some of 
their taxes, , 

Unless by remitting them, &c. 

Except by remitting them, &c. 

The first expression seems to mark more peculiarly the insuffici- 
ency of every other means to pacify the people, but that which is pro- 
pored. The second seems to mark more peculiarly, that either this 
means must be employed, or the pubjic disturbances will go on, and is 
therefore more alternative than the first. The third expression seems 
to ark the sense of ane who, out of all the means that can be pro- 
posed, chuses that which is most effectual. When we make use of unless, 
we do not mark that we haye considered of any other means besides 
(ut which is proposed, Whereas, when we make use of but or except, 
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we show that we have considered of some other means. But marks a 
negative rejection of every other means but those proposed, Except a 
positive choice of the means proposed. Unless marks neither the one 
nor the other ; and merely denotes an alternative, that either this must. 
be done, or that will follow. 

3. But is likewise a conductive conjunction in the sense in which it is 
nearly synonymous with the Latin quin, with the French que, and 
with the English than or that, when the first is preceded and the 
other followed by the particles of negation no or not. 

The full moon was no sooner up, than he privately opened the gate of 


ise, 

But he privately opened, &c. 

It cannot be doubted, that the King of Spain will reform most of the 
abuses. 

But the King of Spain will reform, &c. 

Who shall believe, but you misuse the reverence of your place. 

That you do not misuse, &c. 

It cannot be but nature hath some director, &c. 

It cannot be that nature has not some director. 

4, But is likeways a transitive conjuction in the sense in which it is 
synonymous with the Latin sed, and with the French or. 

All animals are mortal, bué all men are animals, &c. 

5. But is likewise an adverb of quantity, atid signifies no more than, 
and is nearly synonymous with the Latin tantum, and with the 
English only. 

I saw no more than three plants, 

I saw but three plants. 

I saw three plants only. 

A genius so elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley's was no more thai 
necessary to make Pindar speak English. 

Was but necessary, &c. | 

Was only necessary, &c. 

This last expression might here, perhaps, be thought improper, be- 
cause it might give occasion to an ambiguity; and might either signify 
that nothifig: less'than such a genius was capable of making Pindar 
speak English, or that nothing more was requisite for this purpose 
— this ambiguity,’ the expressiori is, in every other respect, per+ 
fectly proper. 

“Jd should gin to think but nobly of my grandmother. 

No more than nobly, &c. * 

Only nobly,'&e. — 

Ulysses was formidable, but to his friends. 

To his friends only. 

Did men but consider the true notion of God. 

Did men only consider,’ &e. + nT” 

Beroe but now I Jeft. ‘: 

Beroe I left now only. 

6. But is also a preposition, in which use it is synonymous with ercept, 

and would be expresst-d in Latin by preter, in Freheh by hors. . 

They are‘all dead bué three. “: 

They aré all dead except three. 


on ogceine ee A = 
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Who can it be, ye gods, but perjur'd Lycon? 
Except perjur'd Lycon, &c. 
7. But is also used as an interjection, though not frequently ; as in this 


phrase. , 

Good God, but she is handsome! 

HUMOUR, 21. s. [humeur, French; humor, Latin.) 

1. Moisture. 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze ; which is very admi- 
rable, seeing it hath the perspicuity and fluidity of common water. 

Ray on the Creation, 

2. The different kind of moisture in man's body, reckoned by the old 

physicians to be phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy, which, as 
they predominated, were supposed to determine the temper of mind. 

Believe not these suggestions, which proceed 
From anguish of the mind and humours black, — 
That mingle with thy fancy. 

3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As there is no humour, to which impudent poverty cannot make itself 
serviceable ; so were there enow of those of desperate ambition, who 
would build their houses upon others ruin. Sidney, b. ii. 

There came with her a young Lerd, led hither with the humour of 
youth, which ever thinks that good whose goodness he sees not. Sidney. 

King James, as he was a Prince of great jydgment, so he was a Prince 
of a marvellous pleasant humour; as he was going through Lusen by 
Greenwich, he asked what town it was; they said, Lusen. He asked, 
a good while after, What town is this we are now in? They said still it 
was Lusen: said the King, I will be King of Lusen. 


Milton's Agonistes. 


Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Examine how your humour is inclined, 
And which the ruling passion of your mind. Roscom. 
They, who were acquainted with him, know his humour to be such, 
that he would never constrain himself. Dryden 


In cases where it is necessary te make examples, it is the humour of 
the multitude to forget the crime, and to remember the punishment. 
Addison's Freeholder. 
Geod humour only teaches charms te last, 
Still makes new conquests, and maintains the past. Pope. 
4. Present disposition, 
It is the curse of Kings to be attended by slaves, that take their 


humour for a warrant 


To break into the blood-house of life. Shak. K. John. 
Another thought her nobler humour fed. Fairfaa, b, ii. 
Their humours are not tobe won, ‘ 

But when they are imposed upon. Hudibras, p. iti. 


Tempt not his heavy hand ; But one submissive word which 
you let fall, 
Will make him in good humour with us all. Dryden. 
5. Grotesque imagery ; jocalarity; merriment. 
6. Diseased or morbid disposition. 
He was a man frank and generous; when well, denied himself 
nothing that he had a mind to eat or drink, which gave him a body 
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fall of humours, and made his fits of the gout frequent and violent, 


Temple, 
7. Petulance; peevishness. 

Is my friend all perfection, all virtue and discretion? Has he riot’ 
humours to be endured, as wellas kindnessto be enjoyed ? South's Sermons. 
8. A trick ; a practice. 

I like not the humour of lying’: he-hath wronged me in some humours : 
I should have borne the humoured letter to her. 

Shak: Merry Wives of Windsor. 
9. Caprice; whim; predominant inclination, 

In private, men are more bold in their own humours ; and in consort, 
men are more obnoxious to other humours ; therefore it is good to take’ 
both. Bacon's Essays. 

HUMOUR, from the Latin humor, in: its original signification, stands 
for moisture in general ; from whence it has been restrained’ to signify 
the moisture of animal bodies, or those fluids which circulate t P 
them. 

It is distinguished from:moisture in general in this, that humours pro- 
perly express the fluids of the body ; when, in a vitiated’state, it would’ 
not be improper to say; that the fluids of such a person's body were full 
of humours. 

The only fluids of the body, which, in their natural and healthful state, 
are called humours, are those in the eye ; we talk of the aqueous humour, 
the crystaline Aumour ; without meaning any thing that is morbid or 
diseased : yet, when we say in general, that such a person has got. 
a humour in his eye, we understand it in the usual sense of a vitiated 
fluid. 

As the temper of the mind is supposed: to depend upon the state of 
the fluids in the body, humour has come to be synonymous with temper 
and disposition. r 

A person's humour, however, is different: from his disposition in this, 
that humour seems to be the disease of a disposition ; it. would be proper 
to say that persons of a serious temper or disposition of mind were sub- 
ject to melaneholy humours; that those of a delicate and tender. dispo- 
sition were subject to.peevish humours. 

Humour may, be agreeable or disagreeable; but it is. still humour, 
something that is whimsical, capricious, and not to be depended upon : 
an ill-natured man may have fits .of good-humour, which seem to come 
upon him accidentally, without any regard to the common moral cases’ 
of happiness or.misery. 

A fit of chearfulness constitutes the whole of good humour; and a 
man who has. many such fits isa good-humoured mam; yet he may not 
be good-natured ; which is a character that.supposes.something more 
constant, equable, and uniform, than, what was requisite to constitute 

-humour. 
a eee is often made use of to express the quality of the imagination, 
which, bears, a considerable resemblance to wit. 

Wit expresses something that is more designed, concerted, regular, 
and artificial; humour, something. that. is. more wild, loose, extra- 
vagant,. and fantastical; something which comes upon.a man by fits, 
which he can neither copamand nor restrain, and which .is not perfectly . 
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consistent with true politeness, Humour, it has been said, is often 
more diverting than wit; yet a man of wit is as much above a man of 
humour as a gentleman is above a buffoon ; a buffoon, however, will 
often divert more than a gentleman. 

These instances may serve to explain the pee of a Dictionary which 
suggested itself to us. It can import no reflection upon Mr. Johnson's 
Dictionary, that the subject has been viewed in a different light by 
others; and it is at least a matter of curiosity to consider the different 
views in which it appears. Any man who was about to compose a 
dictionary, or rather a grammar of the English language, must ac- 
know himself indebted to Mr. Johnson for abridging at least one 
half of his labour. All those who are under ahy difficulty with respect 
to a particular word or phrase are in the same situation. The Dictionary 
presents them a full collection of examples ; from whence indeed they 
are left to determine, but by which the determination is rendered easy. 
In this country, the usefulness of it will be soon felt, as there is no 
standard of correct language in conversation ; if our recommendation 
could in any degree incite to the perusal of it, we would earnestly re- 
commend it to all those who are desirous to improve and correct their 
language, frequently to consult the Dictionary. Its merits must be de- 
termined by the frequent resort that is had to it. This is the most un- 
erring test of its value: criticisms may be false, private judgments ill- 
founded ; but if a work of this nature be much in use, it has received 
the sanction of the public approbation. 


Thoughts on affected Humility. 


‘THE affectation of this pleasing quality (for I doubt whether it ab- 
solutely deserve the name of virtue) being in a manner so interwoven 
with the natural character, that it has certainly given but little trouble 
in the acquirement, is in reality the most disagreeable kind of pride. 
A person possessing any amiable or merely pleasing qualification must 
in earnest be conscious of it; and though the vanity of parading your 
skill in an art, the excellency of your figure, or situation in life, may 
be a considerable temptation a little too strongly to display the gifts 
you possess, as you fancy, to the best advantage ; yet very awkwardly 
is it done by the common-place depreciation of what you know is 
yours. ‘ As unknowing of forms as myself,” proceeding from the lips 
of a person accustomed to the highest circles, would appear a most 
ridiculous piece of affectation. A very fine singer, wondering how it 
was possible to endure her squalling, would not be more absurd than 
the excuse we have secn at the close of an epistle from a person proud 
of their fine hand-writing, for the strange scrawl you are doomed to 
decypher: yet this sort of humility (only it is true in words) is deemed 
as much matter of course as the “‘ humble servant" at the end of the 
letter, or as the salutation on entering or on quitting a room. But as 
falsehood is falsehood, varnish it as you will, I could wish that an 
elegant drawing might be shown without the accompaniment of ‘ I am 
almost ashamed to produce it ;" for were the performer really ashamed, 
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the drawing would not make its appearance, and the false humility of 
the excuse by no means interests the beholder 1n its favour. Real hu- 
anility is not apt to bespeak approbation by these insiduous arts ; it thinks 
not very highly of its own performances, but it is conscious when it 
does or does not merit some degree of praise, and suffers every thing 
to take its chance, neither courting nor declining admiration: indeed 
we think that Soame Jenyns’ famous observation on cunning may be 
justly applied to humility; for surely it is true, that “‘ Whoever appears 
to have a great deal of humility, must in reality have but very litile ; 
for if he had much, he would haye had enoush not to display it." 

Humility, with respect to personal advantages, is almost constantly 
designed as a trap for applause: when a pretty girl calls herself “a 
fright,” when she pretends ignorance of possessing a fine figure, fine 
eyes, or beautiful hair, what is all this but endeavouring to hear her- 
self contradicted? And truly sorry are we, whenever any body is so 
far taken in by the petty artifice, as to try to undceeive the fuir innocent, 
who is at least as sensible of her charms as any endeavour to reconcile 
her to herself can make her. ‘This false humility as to person is easily 
discovered ; but that which affects condescension towards those in a 
lower rank of life, and most of all the affected humility of charity, 
requires a thicker veil, and is a fault of much deeper dyc, 

e notice taken of servants, by enquiries afier their health, and 
even after their connections, is an affectation of humility often put on 
by the most cold and haughty characters ; and the awkward manner in 
which it is dune, so plainly shews the value placed’on the honour con- 
ferred on the inferior by the person who has so greatly condescended, 
that it defeats its own intention; and the servant, though bowing and 
thanking the gracious enquirer, retires with a smile of suppressed dis- 
dain, which it is impossible to blame. 

The, proud humility of mayner which one has so ofjen beheld from 
the great, when receiving those of a different station at their tables, 
is so much move an insult than a civility, that ] have more than once 
in my life felt my indignation so roused at the evident affectation, that 
I have wondered how it was pessible for any person, however low, to 
suffer the temptation of a treat to draw them into a demeaning them- 
selves, of which they must be sensible, since no one is deceived by the 
foolish over-acted attentions of the giver of the fete. 

The ostentatious knowledge J have seen expressed by the humble man- 
ner of the informer, in explaining to the ignorant hearer some point 
of custom, has, by the glaring consciousness of being in the right, shewn 
him with his affected humility, in a far more ridiculous light than the 
ignorance of the person, so kindly assisted by suferior information, 
could possibly place one who was not expected to know wit was of 
course familiar to the other. Although it was an excellent rebuke to 
the pride of the man, there was no real bumility in the famous carrying 
of the portmanteau by a late Peer of witty memory, when he found 
his servant too proud tocarry it to the place where he had directed it 
should meet him, but had hired a person to do it for him—* [t was 
a pity John, you: should trouble yourself, or be put to unnecessary ex- 
pense, so I brought it for you.” This was merely the affectation of 
humility, and in fact, the indulgence of resentment in the confusion 
the servant must have suffered on finding that his lord was acquainted 
with his absurdity. 
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Humility, as we observed, ean never be assumed without betraying 
the affectation ; but still more disgraceful than in the slighter poir.ts 
where it will not fail to he discovered, and still more to be shunned, is 
the pretence to charity adorned in false humility. Attending to the dis- 
tresses of the poor, and visiting their cottages, in order only to make 
a show of humility, really destroys all the merit of this kindness. It is 
difficult perhaps exactly to draw a line which shall mark between good 
dune for the sake of virtue, and that proceeding from love of admira- 
tion ; and no person can judge for another with sufficient strictness in 
a point of such delicacy ; our own reflections alone can decide for us, 
and if we will but examine with due attention, there will be little 
danger of remaining in an error as to the motive of our actions. A 
sudden impulse may for a short time deceive even the most guarded of 
human beings, but consideration scon recals us to our senses, and 
clearly points out the proper path to be chosen ; which if we refuse to 
take, and prefer danger to security, we can only call ourselves to ac- 
count for the consequences ; being forewarned by one who knew what 
he said, “‘ That him who knoweth to do good, and doth it not, to Kim 
«it isa sin.” (James iv. 17.) It is, therefore, most assuredly our in- 
terest, as well as our duty, to check error, however trivial, at the very 
first moment that conscience has in any degree convinced us of its 
existence. 








Letter descriptive of Cheltenham and its Vicinity. 
Cheltenham, July 27, 1810. 


"THANKS to the favourable state of the weather, th's place is now 
rapidly filling ; indeed, the last fortnight has poured in upon us sucli 
crowds of company, that we are actually fearful of an inundation. 
The principal inns and best lodgings are already full, while many poor 
quiet souls, who really prefer the calm comfort of obscurity to the gay 
flutter of fashion, have positively retired to the neighbouring villages, 
where lodgings are not yet btcome scarce. Upwards of twelve hundred 
hames already appear on the subscription-books , and to these numerous 
additions are daily making. A few seasons ago, when one well alone 
furnished our delicious morning-beverage, it was constantly drank dry 
by eight o'clock. Now, thank Heaven, we are amply supplied —nay, 
spas are become soenumerous, that I think half the population of the 
kingdom might be supplied with this sovereign panacea. 

At every turn I greet some old acquaintance, or see some distin- 
guished personage ; and our tea-tables teem with interesting anecdotes 
of illustrious visitors. In London, a similarity of manners usually 
conceals those little traits of character, that are 80 peculiarly interest - 
ing to an intelligent observer; but here restraint is thrown off. Con- 
fined within a limited sphere of society, and a cireumscribed round of 
amusements, the various pursuits of individuals are strictly scrutinized, 
and publicity given to trivial occurrences, that in the great metropolis 
entirely escape obsemvation. But hold ; I forget that I have not yet de- 
s¢ribed our grand morning-promenade. Can you believe it? We rise 
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here soon after six o'clock, and immediately sally forth to the well. 
The walk thither at this early hour is truly.delightful. Nature, clad 
in her gayest robe, gladdens every heart ; and pleasure seems to sparkle 
in every eye. 

The common foot-way to the old spa, lies through the chureh-yard, 
the different walks of which are shaded by double rows of lime-trees, 
whose prim-trained heads disgust the eye of taste with their tedious 
uniformity. At the end of the church-yard, many new-built shops ex- 
hibit the promising appearance of a new street, that will, in the course 
of time, probably extend to the crescent. The ground oecupied by 
these, was lately a gravel walk, which, following a serpentine direc- 
tion, opened into Church Mead, leaving ata little distance on the right 
the “Great House,” that memorable monument of female caprice. 
This was built by the late Lady Stapleton, for a family residence ; but 
it is now converted into a spacious and convenient lodging-house. 
Through Church Meadow, a raised path is continued to the brook. A 
new crescent, situated immediately to the right of this path, is in a 
state of considerable fcerwardness, and is intended to be embellished 
with a terrace in front, which will command a pleasant, though con- 
fined, prospect. A shallow stream, which has been dignified with the 
appellation of the “ River Chelt,” separates this meadow from the 
well-walk, the access tu which is over a small draw-bridge, on whose 
contruction no praise can he bestowed. 

‘The scene here is highly interesting, and in no small degree beautiful. 
A fine avenue of elms leads directly to the pump, above which another 
of limes extends to the second or ‘‘ Orchard Well.” Here a serpentine 
walk, surrounding a small lawn, shade. with firs and young elms, 
gives a charming finish to the whole. The pump tises in the form of 
an obelisk, under an arched dome, near the centre of the walks ; from 
whence a romantic cottage at the upper extremity, terminates the view 
with a most happy effect ; while the church spire, rising in the centre 
of the opposite avenue, and exhibiting a dial, on which the progress of 
time may be observed from the walks, is an object inexpressibly plea s- 
ing. On one side of the paved court, in which stands the pump, is a 
long room, that occasionally affords shelter from the passing shower ; 
and this room is usually enlivened by Rivere’s splendid and tempting 
display of jewellery. On the other is Fassana’s print and toy-shop ; 
together with an orchestra, where a band of music regularly performs 
during the time of drinking ‘the water. 

‘These walks are every morning at an early hour filled 4vith company ; 
I never witnessed a scene more extiilarating and more delightful than 
that which here uniformly presents itself. On eyery side interesting 
groups are to be seen, who, while the balmy zephyrs of morning seem 
to spread over each countenance the glow of aniniation, blend the en- 
joyment of social converse with the pleasure of healthful exercise. The 
young and the old, the vigorous and the infirm, here mingle with un- 
wonted alacrity, and appear to derive equal delight from the varied 
gaiety with which they are surrounded. Here we meet some of the 
brightest luminaries in the hemisphere of fashion, and observe many of 
the most distinguished frequenters of Bond-street and St. James's ; for 
too often are they compelled to resort hither, to repair the devastations 
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of the preceding campaign of dissipation, or to lay in a stock of health 
for that of the approaching winter. 

The usual time of taking the water is in the morning, from seven to 
nine ; and easly rising, salubrious air, and gentle exercise, must of 
course greatly assist its beneficial effects. Almost every individual car- 
ries a glass cup, and in passing and re-passing the pump, occasionally 
takes a draught of water. The spreading foliage of luxuriant trees 
throw over the walks a grateful shade, while seats, placed at convenient 
distances, offer to the fatigued pedestrian a suitable accommodation. 

At the top of the lime-walk on the right, a new well (Orchard Well) 
was last year sunk, which now affords an ample supply of water. Over 
this a neat pump-room is erected ; and as this water possesses a smaller 
proportion of the chalybeate, and a larger ene of the saline properties 
than that of the old well, op some occasions it obtains a preference. 

The decorations and general appearance of the old spa will not, per- 
haps, bear the strict scrutiny of correct taste. It would be inyidivus 
to compare the elm-walk to the noble avenue in Christ Church Meadow, 
at Oxford. The dome and pump have certainly a mean appearance. 
An elegant marble vase and pedestal, placed under a cupola of light 
architectung, would have been more appropriate, and into this the 
water might have been thrown without difficulty by a concealed pump. 

On a gentle eminence at a short distance from the original spring, 
stands a noble mansion, built for the late Lord Fauconberg, called 
Bay's Hill Lodge. Here their Majesties resided during their visit in 
the year 1778. On digging a well at that time for domestic purposes, 
a saline water was discovered, the medicinal qualities of which ap- 
proached very near to those of the oldspa. A pump room was then 
erected over it, a pleasant terrace laid out in front, and a grayel walk 
opened to connect the two wells. This, which was called the “ King’s 
Well,” at first produced ap abundant supply of water, which often, in 
the height of the season, proved a valuable auxiliary to that of the 
cther spa. In the course of time, however, this was much diminished 

and since the discovery of superior springs, it has been totally neg- 
lected. 

Barreit’s chalybeate is situated in a field beyond the mill, at the top 
of the town; and a pleasant walk has been opened to it by the side of 
the brook. An ochreous stream had long been observed to fiow slowly 
through a swamp covered with brambles and succulent plants. This 
led to a minute exeminaticn of the place in 1603, when a copious sup- 
ply of fine chalybeate water was discovered. A handsome pump-room 
is now placed over it, and it has since been considerably frequented. 
The contiguity, however, of the Cambray spas to the town, will pro- 
Lably always secure to them the majority of visi‘ors. 

‘“‘ Cambray Cottage Spa,” is the property of Colonel Riddel, who has 
e charming residence here; and in a handsome garden in the front 'of 
this stands the pump. A suitable apartment in the house has been 
appropriated for the accommodation of subscribers, and many names 
appear on the book. An elegant octagon viranda incloses the other 
well, which is nearer to Cambray-street. This would be a beautiful 
object from the High-street, if it had been surrounded by a well- 
planned shrubbery ; but at present it looks comfortless and bare, These 
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wells all produce simple chalybeate waters without any admixture of 
saline ingredients. 

Dr. Jameson, an eminent philosophical physician, resident here, has 
been indefatigable in his exertions to proeure sufficient supplies of saline 
water. He is said to have bored in upwards of forty different places, 
before he obtained the object of his pursuit. An abundant spring was 
at length found (Sherborne Well) nearly at the top of the lane adjoining 
the old well. “This, however, possessed a sulphureous flavour, which 
is offensive to the palate, huwever salutary it may be to the system, but 
which flavour is said to have been perceived in the original well when it 
was first opened. Some accommodations were provided here, and much 
of this water was daily drank. It has now fallen into disrepute, either 
from some change that is supposed to have taken place in the quality 
of the water, or, what is more likely, from the superior eclat which 
has attended other wells, that have been subsequently sunk. 

The extensive under‘akings in which Mr. Thompson has been re- 
cently engaged, for the purpose of establishing a new spa, with 
superior accommodations and embellishments, reflect great credit both 
on his liberality and his taste. ‘The charming spot selected for this 
improvement and decoration is situated behind Cambray-street, where 
a delightful plot of grcund of very considerable dimensions, is rapidly 
assuming a most varied and beautiful aspect. The different medicinal 
waters are all to be found here, and the names of ‘ Hygeia House,” 
** Montpelier Wells,” and ‘‘ Montpelier grounds,” have already been 
imposed upon this inviting assemblage of walks and waters. The 
direct road hither, is through Cambray-street, beyond which a raised 
cause-way is carried to the brook; and over this a brick bridge is 
thrown, nearly opposite a structure of singular appearance, known by 
the name of ‘‘ Lady Mary Lindsay's Cottage.” It here passes some 
plantations, and a piece of water, of fantastic form, belonging to her 
Jadyship, and then taking a serpentine direction through some delight- 
ful clums of shrubs and saplings, leads at once to Hygeia House. 

I shall not, perhaps, find a more convenient opportunity than the 
present one, to describe the residence of Lady Mary. It is, upon the 
whole, an elegant edifice, although disfigured by glaring incongrui- 
ties, ‘The latticed front and projecting thatched roof, are the only 
characters of a cottage that it bears, and these are completely out- 
raged by the height of the building; the neat on filling a large 
recess in front, and the spacious bows at the back of the houre. 

Immediately above this “ Cottage,” Mr. Thompson's improvements 
commence. Plantations and walks every where surround Hygeia 
House, which, as the treess increase in size, will, in the course of time, 
be completely embowered. This spacious and elegant structure is of 
white stone, and is designed to be surrounded by stone pillars and a 
green viranda, which cannot fail to have a most happy effect. Hither, 
it is said, the proprietor originally intended to have conveyed all the 
varieties of water in wooden trunks ; but that plan, | presume, is 
abandoned ; as other buildings have been erected in different parts of 
Montpelier grounds, near to the precise spots where the springs are 
found. The commodious pump room here, however, will afford a 
weak chalybeated saline, a weak sulphuretted saline, and a simple 
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chalybeate, but these are not the waters that are most likely to attract 
the attention of the public. From this sjia, a path proceeds winding 
through a shrubbery to Montpelier grounds, which are of many acres 
extent, and reach quite to the lane behind the old well. Round thsee 
is carried a gravel walk skirted with plantations, that also in¢clude a 
charming ride. On one side a hawthorn hedge, of unusual luxuriance 
and beauty, between two gravel walks, aff rds either on the one side 
or the other, during the whole of the day, an inviting shade, 
and at the opposite extremity, near to Sherborne well, a new pump 
room, and an octagon stone turret, offer an abundant supply of ap- 
proved water, that has already drawn numerous visitors to the spot. 
The first of these contains a chalybeated, and a strong and weak sul- 
phuretted saline ; the second, a chalybeated, a strong chalybeated, and 
a weak simple saline. Round Montpelier grounds, seats are placed in 
appropriate situations to command lovely prospects, the town here and 
there peeping through, the trees, distant fields prettily decorated with 
timber, and sprinkled with cottages; while Cleeve Hill forms a fine 
back-ground to the picture. 

Mr. Thompson's magnificent plans of improvement, include hot and 
cold baths ; and a suitable building has been erectea for this purpose, 
upon a very extensive scale, near Hygeia House. Here baths of com- 
mon or of mineral water, shower baths, sudatories, &c. can be pro- 
cured with the greatest facility. 

It has lately becume a very general practice, to ridicule the prevailing 
taste for frequenting watering-places and drinking saline waters, To 
those gay resorts of fashion and of show, numerous individuals are 
certainly attracted by the various amusements which they offer to the 
idle and the dissipated. Salutary relaxation from the laborious cares 
of the professional man, and the man of business, must however be 
allowed to be a suificient inducement for exchanging: occasionally the 
hurry, the smoke, and the intemperate habits of the metropolis and 
its vicinity, for rustic seclusion and rational enjoyment. Where a peri- 
odical influx of visitors is expected, every requisite either for comfort or 
gratification will of course be prepared; and thither also many will 
very natumlly repair, who altogether disregard the waters that ori- 
ginally gave celebrity to the place. But the avidity with which saline 
waters are drank, wherever the bounteous hand of nature has bestowed 
them, seems to indicate an intuitive conviction of their beneficial effects ; 
and if we refer to the unsophisticated instincts of animals, we shall find 
that they also take advantage of these indigenous medicinal aids, when- 
ever they are placed within their reach. It is a singular cireumstance. 
that in America, at certain seasons of the year, various tribes of 
animals assemble at the ‘‘ salines,” or ‘‘ salt licks,” which abound in 
many part; of that vast continent, and after drinking copiously of the 
nauseous dyaught, disperse again qwietly in the woods. The scttlers 
observing this, were induced to mix salt with the provender of their 
cattle, which produced in those thus fed a manifest superiority. It 
will hardly be necessary, after relating this strong fact, to insist on 
the inference to be drawn from the concurrence of all nations in the 
use of salt as a culinary ingredient ; from the predilection shown for 
it by some of the feathered race, or from the salutary properties of the, 
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alt marshes, either in preventing or remedying the diseases of sheep. 
Can we wonder then that Cheltenham, liberally supplied as it is with 
saline springs, should be so much frequented? Here the active agency 
of common salt is heightened by the addition of other saline materials 
(Epsom and Glauber salts) whose apperient qualities are more decisive, 
while their debilitating effects are counteracted by carbonic and chaly- 
beate principles, whose renovating influence upon the stomach is univer- 
sally recognized. Here, according to the nature of his eomplaint, the 
invalid may have recourse to the saline chalybeate of the old spa; a 
sulphuretted saline, approaching to the nature of Harrogate water; a 
simple saline, &e. &c. at Montpelier Wells ; and a simple chalybeate, 
like that of ‘Tunbridge, at Barrett's, and at Riddel’s. These waters 
will doubtless always retain some degree of credit, although the manner 
of taking them may perhaps hereafter be somewhat varied. Reason, in 
many cases, would seem to prescribe an alteration of the evacuating and 
bracing systems ; but as in all these points the sagest doctors disagree, 
every individual must be left to the direction of his own medical oracle, 
unless, having attained the age of forty, he has acquired temerity enough 
to become his own physician. 

The waters of Cheltenham are from their nature eminently calcu- 
lated to relieve those distressing trains of billious and nervous symptoms 
that are now become so prevalent. The fashionable modes of “killing 
time,” in which so many are engaged, and the sedantary lives that 
others are compelled by necessity, or induced by chuice, to lead, pro- 
duce debilitating effects that assume a thousand hideous shapes. Relax- 
ation of stomach, and consequent indigestion, is often the origin of 
those evils; and Cheltenham water, while it removes the crude accumu- 
jations that oppress the digestive powers, imparts to them a degree of 
strength and tone, thut is speedily diffused through the whole body; 
while pleasant walks, charming rides, and innumerable objects, that 
interest the mind, promote exercise, which is nature’s best restorative. 

In liver complaints, that arise from a long residence in torrid climes, 
the superior efficacy of these waters is firmly established ; and many 
whose health has been thus injured, annually resort to this place, and 
bear away in their altered looks ample testimony of the benefit they 
have received. 

The baths which I have before noticed, are likely to be of incal- 
culable advantage to those who are tormented with extraneous affve- 
tions, for the cure of which, the internal use of these waters has tong 
been efficiently employed. ‘The bathing plan, however, would be 
greatly improved, if it supplied artificial sea-water and sulphurated 
baths. The addition of a proper proportion of salt to the mineral wa- 
ter might easily be made ; and surely some chemical process might be 
devised, to approximate the strong sulphurated saline nearer to the 
nature of Harrogate water. 

It would be worthy of the enlarged views of Mr. Thompson, to 
procure, if possible, the completion of the colonnade, and to open 
trom thence a grand avenue to Montpelier wells. 

I fear my prolixity has been tiresome, and therefore hasten to con- 
clude. We have made a party for a rural excursion to-morrow, that 
will, perhaps, afford matter for my next letter. Adieu. 

Your's, &c. E 
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TITEATRE-ROYAL, CROW STREET. 
WE did imagine that we might have had something new to say on 
this subject, this month; but, alas! all is little better than “‘ an aching 
void.”"—The ‘ Lady of the Lake” has indeed excited much interest, 
and deservedly. Bradbury's Pantomime has some merit, but these are not 
sufficient to entertain a Dublin audience for a whole season. Were we 
inclined to be severe, we might say, that the the Theatre Royal is of 
late become little better than a dancing shool; and, instead of holding 
‘* the Mirror up to Nature,” the Managers seem as if they were exert- 
ing their utmost art to render the Drama contemptible. 

Vhat has become of the works of the immortal Shakspeare ?—Have 
they been superseded by the superior merits pf the modern unintelligible 
melanges !—or are they only discontinued, because we have no per- 
formers capavle of undertaking the principal parts? This last, we 
have some reason to fear, is the real cause ; and the souner it is removed, 
the better for the interest of the Proprietors. It is but justice to say, 
that some of the female performers have considerable talents; and 'tis 
to be regretted that they have no opportunities of exerting them. 





TuraRicaAL RNGIsTER. 





JAN. JAN. 
1 King Richard—Mother Goose. 18 Mountaineers—Ella Rosenberg. 
2 Lady of the Lake—The Purse. 19 Lady of the Lake—Harlequin from 
3 Ditto—Is he a Prince ? the Moon. 
4 Hamlet—Youth, Love, and Folly. 21 Belle’s Stratagem—Ditto. 
5 Lady of the Lake Love laughs at |22 Heir at Law—Ditto. 
Locksmiths. 23 Lady of the Lake—Youth, Love, & 
7 Rival Queens—Mother Goose. Folly. 
8 Lady of the Lake—Ways and Means. |24 Blind Bargain—Narlequin from the 
9 Foundling of the Forest—Youth, Love, Moon. 
and Folly. 25 Man and Wife—Ditto. 
10 Lady of the Lake —Budget of Blunders }26 Lady of the Lake—Twenty years 
11 Allin the Wrong—Ditto. ago. 
12 Lady of the Lake—Lock and Key. 28 Earl of Warwie—Iarlequin from 
14 Macbeth—The Water Carrier. the Moon. ; 
15 Lady of the Lake—Ditto. 29 Foundling of the Porest—ditto. 


16 Macbeth—Youth, Love, and Folly. 30 Lady ofthe Lake—Twenty years ago, 
17 Lady of the Lakhe—Rosina. 


THE: ROYAL HIBERNIAN. THEATRE 

SEEMS to be gaining ground, nightly; and indeed we are not sur- 
prised it should be so, from the indefatigable exertions of every indivi- 
dual concerned in the establishment ; all seem determined on pleasing ; 
and although they way, and do, sometimes fail, yet the public are kind 
to their endeavours 

Miss Macauley is no inconsiderable acquisition to the Managers ; her 
accessorial talents and taste are of the utmost consequence to the Peter- 
street company ; and we are very happy to observe that she isa favourite 
of the public. We are informed that that Miss M. has produced a melo- 
drama of considerable merit, from Scott's ‘‘ Marmion.” Most certainly 
** Marmion” is better calculated for stage representation than the 
‘© Lady of the Lake;” however, when we see the piece, we shall be 
better able to offer an opinion to our readers. 

We would ask Mr. Johnstone what has become of “* The Emigrant 
in Ireland 2” or whether that chaste and interesting production of our 
fair countryweman, is to ba brought cut this season ? 
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TO A BROTHER BARD. 


SAYS Jack, for cash I’m sadly pressed ; 
Dear Tom then t me one request; 
“ I owe you much, quotb I, ’tis true, 
And for you, Jack, so much would do; 
That I'll, your friendship to repay, 
Do any thing,—but read your play. R, 


Written to a friend, who'presented the author with the Poem of the “ Lady of 
the Lake,” as a ‘‘ Spell to charm Care.” By Mrs, Ryves, author of the “ Cume 
brian Tales,” shortly to be submitted to the public. 


THANKS to my friend, whose kindly eare 

Could win the pleasing spell from far, 

To sooth my anxious hour ; 
What tho’ the broad high way be cheer, 
From side to side the shadows. veer, 
And noon-tide suns may oft’ appear, 

Dimm’d by the falling shower, 
Still may some minstrelsy as kind, 
Win thee froth every pain of mind, 

And soft emotions wake ; 
Then fare thee well, and heavens thee speed, 
Still may’st thou find, when ’tis thy aoe 
In gratitude and friendship’s meed, 

Some Lady of the Lake. 





* "roughts on the “ Lady of the tae. Ra Mrs Ryves, author ff the “ Cumbrian 
‘ales. 


What is this magic making theme, 

Which holds the mind in fancy’s dream ;—~« 

Which spreads a noon-tide vision wild, 

Of war that wept, and joy that. smiled ? 

Say, what is this who best can tell ?>—~ 

*Tis sympathy’s unerring spell. - 

Whether the harping of the Tale 

Murmur unmeasured thro’ the vale, 

Or answer loud upon the blast, 

Or sink upon the distant vast, 

*Tis sympathy’s unerring spell, 

That reigns.o’er lake, and rock, and dell, 

For ear to hear and tongue to tell. 

’Tis not this Lady of the Lake, 

Tho’ like the morn her beauties wake, 

As when the knight, on silver strand, 

Deemed her a fay of Fairy land; 

Nor is it he, the wandering wight, 

Who stood alone the doughty fight, 
3 
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And struggling in the scale of fate, 

Risqued on. the beam a monarch’s state ; 

*Tis minstrelsy, with heavenward eyes, ) 
Can measure where the myriads rise t 
Of universal sympathies. 


To warrior’s breast of martial ire 
They burst in flamés of ‘living fire, 
To lover’s heart in song they move, 
And all the melody is love} 
While to the'aged’exile tost, 
His daughter gave'back all he Jost ; 
*Tis not in one, but all combine, 

o make the mystery divine.— 
So strange the pictures to the eye, 
Start from embodied minstrelsy. 
Whether the cloud, with solemn pace, 
Hear out the sun’s dishonor'd face, 
Whether the modest ‘mountain dew 
To modest mountain flower gives hue ; 
Whether the element enrage, 
Or wrath of man man’s war en 
*Tis sympathby's the ‘tale to tell, 
And sympathetic is thé spell. 
For still soeasy, yet 60 strong, 
Flows the full cadetice of the song ; 
The tale how bold, how wild, how sweet, 
For king, for seer, for lady meet, 
That when we calli the heart away, 
Fancy still lingers on the ‘lay, 
And still we hear the witching strain, 
So sweetly wrought "twixt joy and pain ; 
Still see th*¢nchanted bower and dell, 
Where love and-duty deign’d to dwell, 
And still, as first athwitrt the break, 
Behold this Lady of the Lake. 
This is the minstrel’ssacred round, 
So often sought, so seldom found, 
When nature gives the gracious sign, 
And renders*mortal art divine. 


Bes 


Harp of the North farewell, thou sleep’st no nfore, 
Henceforth these chords be strung, thy silence o’e?, 
While nature lives, live thou to breathe her spell; 
When nature fails, harp of the north farewell. 


Cumberland, Dec. 18, 1810. F. R. 





Sonnet to Love, written on the Banks o' Tyne. 


I prize nae fortune’s mickle power, 
That stints to love her golden joys ; 
But hie to hail the happy hour,’ . 
Which peacefu' time in bliss employs. 
The sluggish drone may boast a heart 
All listless of a passion pure: 
But ah! give’me'the better part, 
To love,—tho’ F its pangs endure. 


Then come, my Jocky, mild as dear, 
Let terror never seathe thy rest ; 

Bepose thy sorrowifig conflicts here, 

And happy make thy trae love's breast. 
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Foreign Intelligence. 


Answer to St. Senanus and the Lady.* 
BY DANIEL HICKEY. 


Yes, thus the legends, but untrue, 

‘So wild the stormy tempests blew, 

And th’ awful, lightning’s vivid, glare 
Flash'd horrid thro’, the air ; 

The pilot fear’d to go that night, 

And moor’d his bark till morning s light. 


Aurora decked the morning skies.; 
He view’d the maid with fond surprise ; 
Oh! lady, since the billowy sea 

Has so much affrighted thee, 
And still the winds around thee beat, 
Oh! come and share my lone retreat ‘ 


With heay’nly smile she reach’d the shore, 
Senanus told his beads no more ; 
He threw his gown and cross aside, 
To meet. his lovely bride ; 
And, bless’d in rapture’s thrill divine, 
Wed her at Venus’ holy shrine! 








Foreign Intelligence. 





Paris, JANUARY 14. 


AFTER Mass yesterday, which was attended by the Empress, whose pregnan- 
¢y happily advances, there was a court held.at the Thuilleries, 
(FROM THE MONITEUR. ) 

“ We read the following article in the Times, which we lay before our readers, 
in order that they may see the light in which the affairs of Spain and Portugal 
ara viewed by the two parties in England, But we premise, however, that the 
statement in question, abounds in false assertions and misrepresentations. 

[The Moniteur then inserts the letter in the Times of December 27, signed 
«* A Veteran,” upon which it makes the subjoined comments. } 

Upon the passage in the letter, stating that ‘* Massena had passed the Mon- 
dego with 60, 000 men, 

The Moniteur says: ; ‘ 

“© We shall not make a single observation upon the number of combatants on 
either side. In general, the English are ill informed,” 

Letter in the Times.—** Had England learned that her general had made a de- 
sert of Portugal, as he was authorised to do by the rigorous laws of war, he 
would not have escaped the bitterest reproaches ; and that conduct towards allies 
would have been treated as barbarous cruelty. He would have been told 
that he was nothing but an imitator of the Vandalism of the French,” 

The Moniteur.—It is amusing to compare the Proclamation of Lord Welling- 
ton, and the language which the English held forth months ago, with that which 
they use to-day. Four months ago, Lord Wellington ‘burnt all, ravaged all, in 
order to create a desert, and to prevent the enemy from advancing, In reality 
he has committed: dreadful: ravages without example in the history of. Europe, 
which area fresh proof of the unfeeling and ferocious character that belongs te 


* See the “ Irish Melodies,” by Thxmas Moore, Esq. 
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the English nation. The English now seeing that in spite of the obstacles whiek, 
are now open to it, the French army has traversed 80 leagues of territory in a 
few days, and has since lived in abundance for four month ; they cannot con- 
ceive how this can possibly be, and wish it to be believed, that Lord Wellington 
has protected the inhabitants and husbanded the country.” 

Letter in the Times —“ The ravages which took place, and which the Monitew» 
had the effrontery to describe as greater than those of the French——” 

The Moniteur.—‘ This is very well for the English; but won't suit the inha- 
bitants of the Continent, who have every where had experience of the French 
arm hed - 

Letter in the Times.—“ These raveges were carried into effect by the inha- 
bitants alone.” 

The Moniteur.— If the inhabitants themselves had destroyed, they would 
have destroyed effectually ; especially, they would not have left magazines of 
grain, wine, rice, which have placed the French army in‘a state of the greatest 
abundance. On the contrary, the inhabitants have concealed all they could, 
as is natural; and the magazines which have been withdrawn from the English, 
have fallen into the hands of the French.” ; 

Letter in the Temes.—“ If Lord Wellington had had 40,000 British with hin 
at Talayera, and the Spaniards had been willing to have executed ‘his orders, 
he would have driven the French to the left bank of the Ebro.” F 

The Moniteur.— lf Lord Wellington had had 40,000 men at Talavera, in the 
ignorance in which he was of the real state of affairs, he would have lost his 
40,000 men ; for he would have marched upon Madrid, and’thé 2d, 6th, and 
5th corps of the French army would have cut him off from the Tagus. This 
boast of the English ig inconceivable. Whilst they have the advantage of being 
masters of the sea—of having armies so‘pumerous, and insurgents under their 
orders—they are reduced to remain ‘entrenched and perched upon heights, and 
before their vessels; This is very different from managing a war of marches and 
manceuvres: for this the English -are jn wapt‘of an army capable of mancuyring, 


and an able General, They have neither one nor the other.” 
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REGENCY BILL. 


"THE Regency Bill has been printed. The following are the principal heads of 
it.— ‘S . 

The Prince of Wales to exercise the royal authority, subject to restrictions— 

resent appointments to remain until the Regent declare to the contrary. — Upon 

is Majesty’s recovery, and declaration of his pleasure to resume his authority, 
this act to cease, and no act done under it afterwards to be valid—any acts, or- 
ders, appointments, &c. previously made or done under it, to remain until 
eountermanded by his Majesty—no act of the Regent to he valid, unless done in | 
the name of his Majesty, and according to the provisions of the act—Regent te 
take oath to administer the law according to the act—to be deemed a person 
holding an office in trust, and'to take the oath, and make the declaration relat- 
ing to such person, before the Privy Council, , ; 

Regent to be restrained from granting Peerages or* summoning heirs appa- 
rent, or appointing to titles in abeyance, until after a given time—from granting 
offices in reversion, or for longer period during pleasure, except those’ which are 
by law granted for life; or during good behaviour; and except pensions to Chan- 
eellor, Judges, &c,—not to be empowered to give the Royal assent to any bill, 
to repeal any bill for varying the order and course of succession to the crown—te 
reside in the united kingdom. ; ; ‘ 


* This latter isa new restraint mot contemplated in Regency resolution. 
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Care of his Majesty's person, and appointment of a suitable part of his house. 
hold to be vested in her Majesty. Her Majesty to be assisted by a Council, 
which shall assemble some day in April, and on the first day of every third month 
after, and declare the state of his Majesty's health; a copy of which shall be 
transmitted to the president of the Privy Council, and published in The London 
Gazette. 

Her Majesty’s Council to examine the physicians in attendance, upon oath—te 

notify his Majesty’s recovery by an jnstrument sent to the Privy Council—the Privy 
Council to assemble and enter said instrument, after which his Majesty may, by 
sign manual, require the Privy Council to assemble—if his Majesty, by the advice 
of such Privy Council, so assembled, shall signify his pleasure to resume the cx- 
ercise of his royal authority, a proclamation shall be issued accordingly ; such 
proclamation, countersigned by the said president of the said Privy Council, 
together with the other proceedings, to be sent to the Lord Mayor, and the pre- 
sent act to cease, . 
"In the case of the death of the Regent, or of her Majesty, or of the resump- 
tion by the King, Parliament, if prorogued or adjourned, to meet and sit; or if 
dissolved, the members of the last Parliament to meet and sit again—Parliament 
so met, not tosit longerthan months, 

In the case of the death of her Majesty, the care of his Majesty's person to be 
vested in her Council. 

Direct intelligence has at length been received from Norway, which confirms 
the rumours that have been recently in circulation respecting the tumults in that 
part of the Danish dominions.—Our letters from Christiansand reach to the 8th 
instant, and state’ that the disturbances at one time threatened the most serious 
consequences, but {hat tranquility had been restored without the loss. of blood, 
it appears, that in consequence of the Danish seamen refusing to obey the un- 
natural mandate of the government, to serve on board French ships of war, the 

military were ordered out to reduce them to compliance; but the soldiers were 
not less refractory than the seamen, and peremptorily refused to enforce the com- 
mands of the government : on the contrary, they avowed sentiments similar to 
their brethren in the navy, not to fight the battles of any nation but their own, 
Meetings being held, this joint determination of the navy and the army was 
transmitted, in the form of resolutions, to the court, by a deputation from the 
parties. Their loyalty and attachment to the king’s person and government, 
were expressed in the strongest language, together with the declaration, that 
they were ready to devote their lives in defence of either ; but that no coercion 
should compel them to serve on board the ships or in the ranks of other nations. 
After some consideration, an answer was returned, with a full assurance that 
their services to France should be dispensed with; but at the same time, they 
were required to embark on board of Danish ships at Copenhagen ; whither many 
of the seanien were about to repair. There is, therefore, we fear, strong reason 
to suspect that treachery may supply the place of force, in giving el/32t to Bo- 
naparte’s intentions. . ‘ 





HURRICANE AND EARTHQUAKE AT CURA. 


Letters from various places on the island of Cuba, give a melancholy detail of 
the combined effects of a hurricane aud earth-quakc experienced there at the close 
of October. The hiurricane commenced at the Havannah on thé 24th, by a gale 
from the southward, which’ continded till the night of the 25th, when it fell tor 
afew'hours. Om the following day two slight shocks of an earth-quake were 
felt; the wind changed to the northward, and during the ensuing 48 hours, the 
contention of the elements was truly dreadfal. The waves rose to a tremendous 
height, washing over the flag staff of the castle, though'<0 feet from the level of 
the sea, and sweeping the pier, a church, and 60 buildings away, Thirty-two 
vessels were driven on shore and wrecked, out of which number four were car- 
ried'three miles up the country,‘and two nearly into’;he heart of the town, 
Five Americans were driven over of the Florida shore, where they went te 
pieces, tit the greater part of th¢ cargo was preserved. 

: A$ St.Jago de Cuba, the hutricane and earth-quake were simultaneous ig 
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their destructive operations.—There was a lapse of three. days between the tue 
principal shocks, which occurred both in the middle of the night. Onthe morn+ 
ing of the 28th, the greater part of the town, which had escaped the. fury, of 
preceding shocks, was swallowed up, and a chasm, 80 feet broad, remained the 
only vestige of this frightful ruin. At Quito, Spiritu Santo, and Chwa, the hurricane 
has done great damage, prostrating the sugar cane and plantain, and tearing the 
coffee trees up by the roots, It is supposed that not more than half a crop will 
be averaged throughout the island. 

The damage to the shipping at the Havannah is computed at 600,000 dollars ; 
the injury at St. Jago cannot be correctly estimated ; but the loss of lives at both 
places is believed to be.no fewer than 350. 

At the Edinburgh Theatre, on Saturday se‘nnight, the throng at the doors, to 
hear Mr. Braham, was so immense, that in less than a quarter of an_ hour after 
their opening, eyery seat was occupied, and the receipts exceeded, by nearly 

- fifty pounds, any sum that had ever been taken on any former occasién, 

Mrs. Jordan commenced an engagement. for a few nights at the Bath Theatre, 
on Tuesday last, in the parts of Lady Teazle and-Roxalana. This will be the 
second time the Bath Manager, in a very short space, has delighted his elegant 
visitors with the first Comic Actress in the world. 

Curntous CincumsTance.—In drawing a fish-pond at Ely last month, the tail 
of a fish was observed in the mouth of a large pike; the fish being pulled out, 
proved to be a live pike, weighing upwards of four pounds, which was immediately 
put into another pond, where he swam: well, and is supposed tobe still living, 
‘The pike who had swallowed the other weighed about 1¢ib. This is an instance, 
nnparalleled in the memory of the oldest fisher-man of that part of the country, 
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BEEF-STEAK CLUB. 


The Beef-steak Club had its second dinner, for this season, on Tuesday the 22d, 
at ‘Morrison’s, Dawson-street. I+ is scarcely necessary to say, that the enjoy- 
ments of the evening were in their usual and exquisite stile of excellence, In 
the absence of the President, the Hon. A. H. Hutchinson, the chair was filled 
hy his brother, the Hon. F. H. Hutcuinson, in a manner that could not fail to 
uphold the conviviahty of the evening,. and impart great and general satisfaction. 
Among the visitors were Lord Castlecoote, Lord Gosford, the Hon. Major Moles ; 
worth, Commussigner of Customs, Col. Stewart, Sir N. O'Donnell, &c. 

OF the many cetightfal compositions performed, the following were deservedly 
distinguished by particular applause »— 

** God save the King.”"—Mr. Spray. 

‘** Boat Song,” with chorus * Roderic Vie Alpini Dhu,” from the Lady of the 
Lake, M. S. composed by Sir J. Stevenson; uncommonly fine and effective.— 
Messrs. Spray, Willis, and Sir J. Stevenson. 

Thro’ Muoulight Vales.”—Sir J, Stevenson.—Messrs. Jager, M'Casky, and Sir 
J. Stevenson. \ 

** La Mia Dora Bella,” from Il Fanatico per la Musica.—Messrs. Otley, Spray, 
and Tuke. ” 

‘* Beds of Roses.”—Sir J. Stevenson.—Messrs. Spray, M’Casky, and Sir J. 
Stevenson, 

** See our oars, with feather’d spray.”—Boat Glee, from the Patriot.—Sir J. 
Stevenson.—-Messrs. Spray, Jager, M’Casky, and Sir J. Stevenson. 

** Boel-steak Glee.”"—Mr. Cooke.—Messrs. Cooke, M'Casky, and Sir J. Ste- 
venson. , 

Italian Duet—‘ Son Cavalier Amante.” —Musars, M’Casky, and Cooke. 
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Baddes some charming instrumental music, by Messrs. Cooke, Bridgetower, 
Willman, &c. 

Pursuant to a resolution unanimously adopted by the Club, on the preceding 
day of ‘meeting, the Chairman, in a ncat and apposite spéech, acquitted hint of 
a duty most gratifying to himself and to the company, that of presenting to. 
M’Casky, Esq. avaliable and very handsome piece of plate, voted to him asa 
memorial of the esteem and regard entertained for him by the Club, (of which he 
has been the founder) and its grateful acknowledgment of his unremicting and 
effective attention to its interests. 

Mr. M’Casky spoke to the following effect :— 

** Mr. Presipent and GENTLEMEN, 

** | beg you’to accept my most grateful acknowledgment of the honour you 
have conferred upon me—and to you, Sir, (the President) I feel particularly m- 
lebted for ‘the ‘very flattering manner in which you have communicated to me 
the very distitguishing kindness, with which the gentlemen of this Club have been 
pleased to estimate my attentions to it. It were, however, to arrogate too much 
to myself, did I not with gratefal feelings avail.myselt of this opportunity of de- 
elaring, that any zeal [ miay. feel for theinterests of the Chib derives all its effect 
from the liberal,“kind, and ready co-operation of my much esteemed mrusical 
friends, who exhibit in the Beel-steak’ Club a combination of talent not to be 
equalled, I will venture to say, in the United Kingdom, and, also, to the gentle- 
men of the Committee, my obligations, and that of the Club, cannot be too 
highly valued. Allow me, Sir, to close_this trespass on your patience, by most 
sincerely wishing to you, and all my kind friends around me, the compliments 
of the new year, and to express my earnest hope, that the Beef-steak Club may 
long continue to exist, constituted in happiness, respectability aud talent, as it 
is at this moment.” 

Mr. M’Casky sat down, amidst strong and general applause of this handsome 
expression of his feclings. 





We are happy to hear, through a respectable correspondent, that the chimes of 
St. Patrick's Cathedtal haVe undergone a thorough ‘repair, and im place of that 
old fashioned tune, the ‘749th Psalm, Mrs. Jordan's favourite air of “ The Blue 
Bells of Scotland” has been substituted.—Had we been constilted on’ the oc- 
easion, we shonld have recommended our national tune of “* Patrick's day in 
the morning,” as being altogether more appropriate, having, as well as the’ chimes, 
taken its name from our titular Saint. 

SHOCKING MURDER, 

A. very extraordinary and shocking circuiitstance occurred about ten days since, 
in the county of Wicklow, betwe=n Newtown Mount Kennedy and Kileooh. ‘A 
young woman had travelled in company with a carman from Dublin, and stopped 
to pass the night at a village on the road. The carman proceeded to take up 
his lodging at no great distance from the house she stopped at: and dreamt that 
she was murdered; he awoke, and asecond time the same dream disturbed him. 
At break of day he returned to the house, and found only a child of eight years 
old within; be enquired anxiously for his companion, and was informed by the 
child, that his father and mother bad killed her, ‘and were burying her in the 
garden: He hasteied’to the place poimted out tohim, beheld the bloody corpse, 
and those wretches employed in digging a grave for tlieir unbappy vietm. | ‘The 
alarm was immediately given by him, the murderers were secured, and no doubt 
the fullest investigation has ‘been made, and a ‘just’ punishment will attend this 
horrible barbarity. 





We learn from Plymouth, that John Sheilds, a private in the Cheshire Militia, 
was examined before J. Williams, Esq. on ‘suspicion of coinng base metal in imi- 
tation of sixpetives. It appeared that Captain Cotton, ‘of’ the same regiment, 


suspecting the prisoner had possessed hinis¢elf of money, the property of one of 


his comrades, ordered his box to be searched, in which weve discovered a tinm 
er’ of implements, viz. an anvil, hammer, conipass, patches, scissors, files, 
pincers, rasps, emery paper, and various other materials ; likewise the clip pings 
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ef some white metal from which some round pieces like sixpences were cut; ¢ 
letter was also found, which particularly described the manner in which the im- 
plements were to be used for the purpose of giving the base metal the appearance 
of coin of the realm; another letter was found, signed “ John Grimshaw,” (di- 
rected to a female) who is a convict at Portsmouth for a similar offence.—lIt is 
supposed the soldier had been instructed by this man, whilst dving duty over 
the convicts at that place, in the year 1808, when the regiment was ‘stationed 
there.—He was committed for further examination. 





The reinforcements now actually in motion to joiti the army of Lord Wellington, 
are stated at full 30,000 men. | It is asserted, that with an addition to the army 
at present under his Lordsbips’s command of twenty thousand British troops, he 
has expressed a confident expectation of being able to clear Portugal of the 
French army. Whatever be the fact, with reference to this report, Ministers 
are manifestly making great exertions to increase the British force in Purtuga). 
Lord Wellington will probably have, at the least, 60,000 British troops under 
his command, when these reinforcements shall have joined him—a collected fo 
we apprehend, s ing that entrusted to any British Commander, since the 
days of the great Marlborough. : 


MARRIED. 


Mr. William Erson, of George’s-street, Limerick, to Miss Sophia Frewen. 

Mr. Thomas Neville, of Limerick, to Mrs. Walker, of Newcastle. 

At Passage Church, Henry Budd, Esq. to Miss M‘ Dougall, of Rosetown, 
eounty of Wexford. 

At Garrison, neat Taghmon, Mr. Samuel Martin, of Urn Mills, to Mary, third 
daughter of William Davis, Esq. of Garrison, both of the Society of Friends. 

Mr. Robert Gray, of Dungiven, to Miss Long, of Irvey. 

In Derry, Mr. R. R. Kitson, Purser of the Royal Navy, to Miss C. Armstrong, 
ef Buncrana. 

In Derry, on Sunday last, Walter Vandeleur, Esq. Surveyor of Excise, te 
Miss Cary, of Greencastle, county of Donegal. 

At Castleblayney, by the Rev. Thomas Lendarm, Rector, Mr. William A. 
Barnes, of Monaghan, Printer, to the amiable Miss Catherine Fashy, of Castle» 


blayney. 


DIED. 


A few days ago, at his house in Stephen's-green, the Right Hon, Sir Hereules, 
Langrishe, Bart. most universally regretted. During the: course of a long po- 
litical life, his talents were amongst the brightest ornaments, and his services of 
the most solid advantages to his country. Not bigoted, or attached to any 
party, his conduct was regulated by just and honorable feelings, and a faithful 
attachment to Ireland. He lived in the bosom of a very numerous family, whom 
he has left amply provided for, to emulate his virtues, and regret his loss. 

Universally regretted, Mrs. Archbold, of Usher’s-quay. 

Suddenly, at his house in Lower Dorset-street, aged 61, Tyrrel O'Reilly, Esq, 

In Limerick, Miss Jane Fitzgerald, daughter of Mr. R. Fitzgerald. 

In Waterford, Mr. Luke Masterson. 

Mr. Joseph.Pleasance, of Dame-court, tavern-keeper. 

On the 27th inst, Thomas Bond, of Newtown-Bond, in the County of Lon 


ford, Beg, 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


TORE than a veat has elapsed since the commencement of this Pub- 
ation, Originally intended as a Reregrory of Essays relative to the 
Antiauitres and Biocraruy of. the country ; as a Venicve of Lire- 
RARY ComMupicarion, and as a Recorp of Current Events, par- 
ticularly of sueh as regard Ireland ; it has deviated, in some degree, 
into a system more general and miscellaneous. Now, although the 
Setections which it was deemed necessary to make, were, for the 
most part, judicious, and the Ox161naL Communications with which 
the HIBERNIA MAGAZINE has been honoured, highly creditable to 
the talents of the Authors, yet there were complaints, the justice of 
whith the Prorxrigrors ure, in a certain degree, prepared to acknow- 
ledge, that the Miscervany still wanted a LocaL, PecuLian, and if 
they may use the epithet, an Iris character. The elegance of the 
Print, the beauty of the Embellishments, the style and external finish 
of the Magazine were allowed on all sides; but,it was intimated, with 
some justice, that being printed in the Metropolis of a Kingdom, rich 
in antiquities and abounding in talent, it should assume more of the air 
of an Irish Publication ; it should contain more matter relative to the 
topography and affairs of the country, and more traits of its peculiar 
character ; and that it should evince a greater attention to the passing 
occurrences of the day. It was likewise objected that the Tuzavkxs 
did not receive that portion of consideration, which their importance in 
a rational view, as well as their particular attractions, in the opinions of 
most persons, very naturally appeared to deserve. 
The Prorrierors flatter themselves that the frankness which they 
have thus manifested, in stating the objections made against their Mis- 
Vou. IL, * 
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cellany, and in pointing out its deficiencies, will be duly appreciated by 
the Public. They trust that the statement they have just made, will be 
received as an earnest of the sincerity with which they mean to sup- 
ply these deficiencies. The plan they are about to submit was adopted 
rather late in the month, so that the Gentleman, whose services they 
have engaged, has not been able to carry it into complete execution. 
It has been partially acted upon, however, in this Magazine, and as it 
will be more carefully adhered to hereafter, a detail of the design may 
be deemed not altogether superfluous at present. 

First, then, they will devote a part of their Miscellany every month 
toa Biocrarnicat Account of some eminent IxisuMan. It has been 
acknowledged even by the maligners of the Irish name, and the 
enemies of the Irish Nation, that in whatever other bad qualities, 
religious, political, or personal, we may abound, the country is not 
altogether deficient in talent, and that it has produced men of the 
finest understanding, and of the most splendid virtues. Perhaps, con- 
sidering the provincial nature of her government, and the peculiar and 
heart-breaking disabilities under which she has always laboured, there 
aie few countries of equal extent, population, and means of improve- 
ment, that have produced more men of distinguished reputation. The 
military character of her natives is proverbial; and although that cha- 
racter, except in the instance of the Votunterks, has been generally 
unsuccessful at home, it has shone with a lustre almost unparalleled in 
every quarter of the world. In the Russian and Austrian, but particu- 
larly in the French amd Spanish services, numerous proofs of this as- 
sertion might be found. ‘These illustrious men, since they were expa- 
triated by the laws of their country, it shall be the peculiar object of 
Tue Hisernta MaGazine to restore to the Irish nation, There is 
scarcely a book in modern history, that will not furnish some brilliant 
trait in the character of the lrish Soldier—these it shall be our business 
to select and present to the youth of lreland, in order to demonstrate, 
if demonstration were not superfluous, that the country which could pro- 
duce such men, should rank high in the scale of nations, and should 
aim at a nobler destiny than that by which she has hitherto been at- 
tended. Neither has justice been awarded to Ireland as a literary coun- 
try. In the sixth and seventh centuries, when Cimmerian barbarism 
enveloped all the rest of the world, the sacred fire of literature was 
transferred to Ireland, was cherished by her sons, and by them trans- 
mitted again to the Continent. After her destruction as a Nation ; after 
her fragments had been scattered over every shore in Europe—atfter a 
Pewat Cope, like the Upas tree of the Ar a Ba Poet, had been plant- 
ed in the midst of her soil, propagating death and desolation, still she 
preserved the uncynquerable mind ; she still displayed that mental elas- 
ticity, which, though it may be compressed, cannot be extinguished. 
Accordingly we shall find, in the worst period of Irish History, many 
ornaments to science and literature. The lives of such men, whether 
of modern gy gore ancient date, we shall endeavour to describe with 
impartiality, though we ‘hope without indifference. On the whole, 
the materials collected for this department are considerable, and the 
arrangement. such, as it is hoped will secure a regular series of Irish 
Biography. A portrait of some distinguished Irishman, executed by 
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an eninent artist, shall be given in every succeeding number of Tue 

Hipexnia MaGazing, accompanied with the life of the subject. But 
a8 likenesses cannot be procured for all, and as we do not wish to im- 
pose a fanciful representation upon the credulity of the public, there will, 
of course, be many biographical sketches found in the subsequent sheets 
unaccompanied with a print. It may be here necessary to observe, that 
while we shall endeavour to render this department of our Work pecu- 
liarly Irish, we protest against the exclusion of any illustrious Briton or 
Yoreigner. Literature disclaims the narrow bigotry of politics, religion, 
or country, Its system is not only toleration for all, but rewards, with- 
out any distinction of place or principle, for cach. It is hence deno- 
ininated a republic, as heing in theory at least, the freest form of govern- 

ment. We shall therefore ‘‘ praise where we must,"——be he Hotentot 
or Scotchman, and ‘ be candid where we can,” whether our subject 

be the Emperor of the French, o1 the Prince of the Air, Indeed, our 

principal design in insisting so particularly upon lrish Biography, is the 

wretched negiect it has experienced, and the ignorant calumnies which 

we have in consequence endured. 

An elucidation of, when prebable or practical, or disquisitions upon, 

the Anriauiries or IkELAND, shall be the Nex? great object of the 

Hisernis MaGazine. There is no country im Europe that presents 

features so singular to the view of the antiquarian, and, with a few 

illustrious exceptions, which will easily oceur to the recollection of the 

reader, thexe is no country whese antiquities have been so indifferently 
explained, and whose aacient History has been so ill appreciated, be- 

cause so little understeol. It is true, Ireland can exhibit no magnifi- 

cent ruins of Grecian architecture, no splendid remains of the gran- 
deur of ancient Rome—no broken columns—no triumphal arches—the 

monuments alike of pride, and when rightly estimated, the lessons of 
humility—no half prostrate temples, no mouldering palaces, are now ta 

be seen in the island. There is nothiny, in short, which assimilates the 
antiquities of Ireland to those of the rest of Europe. The Greeks 

might have traded. here in very ancient times, as well as the maritime 

tylbes of Pheenicia, but that accomplished nation left no trace of her 
literature or religion among:t us. The Roman legion, unfortunately 
perhaps for Ireland, never planted. its victorious eagle on our shores. 
We cannot therefore exhibit the stupendous monuments of that mighty 
people’s genius and power—their walis of Antonine—their Roman 
ways—the coins of the Cwsars—ihe urns, the vases, the tasselated 
pavements—the miracles of art, inimitable or forgotten,—none of 
these can we show like our neighbours in Englandnot upon those will 
our Antiquarians have to descant, our philosophers to -theorize, or our 
polemics to contend. The antiquities of lreland are of a distinct and 
peculiar character. While all the nations of Europe, as the Roman 
Empire was crashing into ruins, wexe in a revolution of the most tre- 
mendous uature—while they were suflering not the most radical 
changes, for this applied to the etorm which the pastoral nations 
poured upon the East and West, is a soft and insufficient phrase, but 
were subject to a complete upturn or rather annihilation of system—lIre- 
land, sequestered and secure, opened an asylum for science, and became 
the hospitable patronees of literature, scared away from the horrid scenes 
which were passing on the continent, Her fields felt not the wither- 
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ing hoof of Attila’s horse—her population never sunk before the de- 
solating presence of the Vandal or the Hun—nor was her Lancuace, 
already expressive and refined, first barbarized, and finally extirpated, 
by the harsh and desonant jargon of an unlettered multitude. Here 
then is the grand point which distinguishes the antiquities of Ireland 
from those of almost every other country. All the languages of Europe 
are modern, compared to that which is spoken vernacularly by the peay 
sants of Munster and Connaught. Most of them descendants of the 
Latin, or nearly allied to that language, had not settled ‘into their pre- 
sent form, although they might have attained their distinctive peculia- 
rities, until within the last four centuries, while the Irish tongue, 
coeval with, in point of date at least, but probably far anterior to, 
the language of the Romans, was preserved pure and unmixed with 
other dialects for a long line of in Ireland. It is not pretended 
that the language has not been deteriorated and debased, that it has 
not lost that peculiar tone which it may be supposed to have possessed, 
when spoken by the polite, and used by the literati. This is allowed; 
but it still lays claim to extraordinary attention, and the time and trou- 
ble bestowed upon its acquisition, will be amply reprid by the curiosi- 
ties in history, in polity, but above all in poetry, with which it is said 
to abound, The language, the investigation of its structure and 
affinities—the elucidation of the records still preserved amongst us, 
ought to be the principal objects to which the Irish Antiquarian should 
direct his researches. .The Hisexrn1a Macaztne shall most willingly 
open its pages to tlie discussion of these, of of any other matters con- 
nacted with, or illustrative of, the only history of Ireland. .. A vehicle 
of this kind has‘been long a desideratum; for the Proprietors are per- 
suaded, had there been a miscellany of this description established in 
the kingdom, a fashion would be created in favour of Irish literature ; 
and we should feel as lively an interest in the investigation of our 
ancient writers, as we do in those of Scotland; that the language 
and imagery of Ossian and Mac Cullinan would have as many charms 
for our imagination, as the beautiful but grotesque patois of Allan Ram- 
rey or Burns, or the recondite and curious antiquarian notes appended 
tw the poems of Soutuey or Scorr.* | , 

As the Proprictors have not been able in this Number to carry their 
entire plan ito’ execution, they shall postpone until next month an 
account of such farther improvements, ‘as: they mean to introduce, 
One word, however, they must be allowed to say, relative to the 
JOURNAL of contemporary events, which ‘shall in future form a 
prominent feature of the Hipernia MaGazine. © Indeed it must 
he acknowledged, that in publications of this nature, as they have been 
hitherto conducted in Ireland, the current transactions of the month 
have been very inaccurately, or very scantily detailed; and, what 
is rather singular in an Irish publication, Ixisu business has been 
more neglected, than that of any other country. It is confessed, that 
hitherto this MaGazine will be found involved in the censure. The 
candour of the confession will be taken, we hope, as an earnest of im- 
provement in this respect. Weshall certainly give gerieral notice of what 
may Occur in other countries, but we shall pay a close regard to the 
afiairs that are passing before our own eyes. We shall endeavour ta 
render this department of our Macazings what it ought to he—an 
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IxisH Curonicte, a record not only interesting to our contemporaries 
but a Register to which the future historian may hereafter apply wit 

confidence. .The minor events, births, marriages, and deaths, will 
be also given in a more circumstantial and ample manner. In short, 
this department of the Macazrne, being intended principally for the 
country, cannot fail, if executed aceording to our design, if our 
diligence be not inferior to our intention, to be peculiarly gratifying in 
the remote parts of Ireland, and very acceptable, or we deccive 
ourselves considerably, to the people of England, Scotland, and the 
American States, F, 





Biographical Sketch of Thomas Moore, Esq, 
(With an approved Likencss,) 


{T is not our intention at present toenter into a detailed biography 
of this gentleman; neither will the time or space that we can now 
command, allow us to characterise him asa poet, or to discuss his 
merits as a literary man, Like most of those who have devoted them- 
selves to literature, his life, though somewhat chequered, has not been 
abundant jn incident ; and his character, as an amatory poet is (oo 
generally known, and too justly appreciated, to require at this time 
any particular elucidation. But as we have obtained a very accurate 
engraving, by Brogas, from an excellent likeness taken by Cuming, of 
this gentleman, we shall give a concise outline of his literary life, 
with which alone we pretend to be acquainted ; reserving for another 
opportunity, a more ample investigation of his works. 

Mr. Moore is the son of a respectable citizen of Dublin, who is still 
alive to enjoy his son's reputation, and tereccive those tokens of filial 
piety, by which young Anacreon has been always distinguished. At 
an early age, he entered our University, and although he evinced 
quickness, and comprehension, in the more abstract. and scientific part 
of the College course, he devoted himself more particularly to the study 
of polite literature. The grandeur and harmony ‘of the Greek lan- 
guage possessed peculiar attractions for an ear so delicate as his, and 
for an imagination, which was destined to delight the youth, and if 
they dare avow it, the manhood and old age of England. Accordingly 
he applied himself to Greek authors with the eagerness of a poet, and 
of course with the success which attends every rational and regulated 
effort of genius. He is said not only to be yersed in the classies of 
the Greek Republics, but to have ventured into the labyrinths of By- 
zantine literature, and to be even busily employed. at this moment, 
in exploring the poetical beauties of Saint Chrysostom, Saint Bazil, 
and Gregory Nazianzen. 

His first efforts, asa poet, for, like Pope, he “ lisped in numbers,” 
appeared, we believe, in a miscellany at that time in some estimation 
in Dublin, but long since extinct, named the Masonic Magazine. We 
were not able in our research to procure any copies of this publication, 
but we hope, in our next, to give some selections from his juvenilg 
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addresses to conciliate: the favour, and court the protection of the 
Muses. He succeeded so well, he insinuated himself so entirely into 
the graces of these celebrated ladies, that- he undertook, when 
scarcely bearded, to teach one of their greatest favourites the lan- 
guage of English poetry. In short, Anacreon, ushered in by Mr. Moore, 
made his appearance in London in a stile of splendor, which no Greek 
poet equalled since Pope had performed a similar service for the father 
of Poetry. We shall not at present enter into a discussion of the 
merits or defects of this translation, as Mr. Moore has chosen to call 
it. Like Pope's version of Homer, it certainly possesses neither the 
simplicity or naiveté of the original; but with all its faults of puricncy 
and license, and these are confessedly many-and reprehensible; it. will 
be found, in spite of the inferiority of the modern language, richer in 
expression, and though not so chaste, if the epithet be not absurd 
when applied to Anacreon, more delicttein the expression of those 
feelings and images, which the old Grecian loves to indulge and delienate. 
The book was crowned with the most brilliant success; and with the 
exception of the Epinsurcn Revizw, which even at this period 
evinced a most virulent and persecuting spirit, all the literary Journals 
in the British Metropolis spoke in the handsomest terms of its ex- 
ecution. It soon became the means of introducing Mr. Moore into the 
first circles of society, and he was even honored with an invitation from 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. The gentleman-like address, the 
conversational powers, and the cheerful and convivial habits of Mr, 
Moore, did not lessen the favourable impression which his Anacreon had 
made on his Royal and noble patrons. His taste for music, his 
knowledge of that fascinating science, and the peculiarly tender or 
arch expression, with which he sings his own compositions, soon made 
him the delight of every circle, and the darling of his female friends, 
We fear, indeed, that the dissipation in which he has been thus in- 
volved, and the consequent waste of time that accompanies indulgence 
of this kind, may have operated unfavourably upon his pursuits. 
Industry is not the virtue of a poet; but when the temptations 
from exertion, as in Mr. Moore’s case, were sv various and almost 
irresistible, we fear that he may have imbibed a taste for pleasure, 
which he need not be told, by an allusion to the apalogue of Hercules, 
or to the story of Sampson, to the Cup of Circe, or to the Castle of In- 
dolence, will ultimately reduce even a poet to the level of an every-day 
individual. Mr. Moore, we are persuaded, does not participate in the 
vulgar notion that study, and labour, and learning, are not necessary 
for one who would succeed in his sublime vocation—that a poet is not 
merely a being ‘ whose eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” waits for inspira- 
tion from Heaven—as an electric ball invites the lightning—that he is 
not merely a sybil, 2 pythia or a maniac; no, we are sure Mr. Moore 
entertains no such absurd ideas. He knows full well, that although there 
have been instances of impudent, idle, and vicious animals, who have 
eccasionally succeeded ; that though there have heen Savages, and Der- 
modies, and alas! Burns’, whose claim to the myrtle wreath cannot be 
disputed ; yet that the majority—we might say all the great poets have 
been men of Jearning, depth, and diligence. We shall not quote ex- 
amples from former times—theee will oecur in abundance to every man 
of consideration. But we hope we may put Mr. Mocre upon his metal, 
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by mentioning the' names of Robert Southey and Walter Scott. These 
names, we trust, are sufficient; though both are in the first rank as 
poets—though their company is courted ; and though the vain, and as 
they are called, the great, would wish to adorn their circles, by adding 
such illustrious members to “ their particular friends,” these gentle- 
men prudently forego the pleasures and toils of mixed society—one sel- 
dom comes from Scotland, and the other can seldum be drawn from 
his retreat. See the consequence—the modern bards have disproved 
the sarcasm of Locke; they have discbvered that there are gold mines 
in Parnassus, and they are now twining for their brows a laurel which 
will never fade. To their learning and labour, their voluminous writ~- 
ings bear‘ample testimony. This learning they could not. acquire, that 
labour they would not be able to perform, if they became thc life and 
soul of a catch-club, the toy and play-thing of a lady, or the Peeping 
Tom of a private Theatre. These allusions are made more in sorrow 
than in anger, and we hope Mr. Moore has the good sense to perceive 
that they.come from a friend. If he find all his resolutions unavailing 
to.cure this dispesition, we will venture to prescribe a remedy, which, 
we are sure, Will prove effectual—namely Matrimony. This will re- 
sorm him, or his case is hopeless, indeed. 
We must defer the conclusion of this article until our next. W. 





Speech delivered in a Literary Society. 


Mr. Epiror, 


TIAVING. procured a copy of the following speech, which was deliver- 
ed some years ago in a provincial Literary Society, on the first admit- 
tance of a gentleman who was to fill the station of a deceased member, 
I have taken the liberty of sending it to you, hoping you will not think 
it unworthy of a place in your entertaining miscellany. 
[ remain, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
And constant reader, 


Timotny Joerrort. 


Gentlemen, —I cannot sufficiently acknowledge the honour I feet 
at being admitted in this areopagus of literature, where the members 
speak little, and write less, but think much. , How greatly does it sur- 
pass the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the productions of which 
yearly fill enormous volumes! In this learned suciety you do not discuss 
subjects which might lead to dissention, but your minds are wrapt in 
sober reflection. In former times, the inhabitants of the country en- 
deavoured to imitate the actions of Londoners; but now I have 
been assured the case is reversed, and that in many public meetings 
no other noise is heard for several hours, but the rattling of knives and 
forks, and the ringing of glasses. How glorious is it for you, gentle- 
men, to see those proud citizens who would have disdained your society, 
now take you for their models, But now that 1 am on this theme, how 
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addresses to conciliate the favour, and court the protection of the 
Muses. He succeeded so well, he insinuated himself so entirely into 
the graces of these celebrated ladies, that; he undertook, when 
scarcely bearded, to teach one of their greatest favourites the lan- 
guage of English poetry. In short, Anacreon, ushered in by Mr. Moore, 
made his appearance in London in a stile of splendor, which no Greek 
poet equalled since Pope had performed a similar service for the father 
of Poetry. We shall not at present enter into a discussion of the 
merits or defects of this translation, as Mr. Moore has chosen to call 
it. Like Pope's version of Homer, it certainly possesses neither the 
simplicity or naiveté of the original; but with all its faults of puricncy 
and license, and these are confessedly many-and reprehensible; it_ will 
be found, in spite of the inferiority of the modern language, richer in 
expression, and though not so chaste, if the epithet be not absurd 
when applied to Anacreon, more delicutein the expression of those 
feelings and images, which the old Grecian loves to indulge and delienate. 
The book was crowned with the most brilliant success; and with the 
exception of the Epinsurcn Revisw, which even at this period 
evinced a most virulent and persecuting spirit, all the literary Journals 
in the British Metropolis spoke in the handsomest terms of its ex- 
ecution. It soon became the means of introducing Mr. Moore into the 
first circles of society, and he was even honored with an invitation from 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. The gentleman-like address, the 
conversational powers, and the cheerful and convivial habits of Mr, 
Moore, did not lessen the favourable impression which his Anacreon had 
made on his Royal and noble patrons. His taste for music, his 
knowledge of that fascinating science, and the peculiarly tender or 
arch expression, with which he sings his own compositions, soon made 
him the delight of every circle, and the darling of his female friends, 
We fear, indeed, that the dissipation in which he has been thus in- 
volved, and the consequent waste of time that accompanies indulgence 
of this kind, may have operated unfavourably upon his pursuits. 
Industry is not the virtue of a poet; but when the temptations 
from exertion, as in Mr. Moore’s case, were sv various and almost 
irresistible, we fear that he may have imbibed a taste for pleasure, 
which he need not be told, by an allusion to the apalogue of Hercules, 
or to the story of Sampson, to the Cup of Circe, or to the Castle of In- 
dolence, will ultimately reduce even a poet to the level of an every-day 
individual. Mr. Moore, we are persuaded, does not participate in the 
vulgar notion that study, and labour, and learning, are not necessary 
for one who would succeed in his sublime vocation—that a poet is not 
merely a being ‘* whose eye, in a fine frenzy ae waits for inspira- 
tion from Heaven—as an electric ball invites the lightning—that he is 
not merely a sybil, 2 pythia or a maniac; no, we are sure Mr. Moore 
entertains no such absurd ideas. He knows full well, that although there 
have been instances of impudent, idle, and vicious animals, who have 
cccasionally succeeded ; that though there have been Savages, and Der- 
modies, and alas! Burns’, whose claim to the myrtle wreath cannot be 
disputed ; yet that the majority—we might say all the great poets have 
been men of learning, depth, and diligence. We shall not quote ex- 
amples from former times—theee will oecur in abundance to every man 
of consideration. But we hope we may put Mr. Mocre upon his metal, 
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by mentioning the'names of Robert Southey and Walter Scott. These 
names, we trust, are sufficient; though both are in the first rank as 
poets—though their company is courted ; and though the vain, and as 
they are called, the great, would wish to adorn their circles, by adding 
such illustrious members to “ their particular friends,” these gentle- 
men prudently forego the pleasures and toils of mixed society—one se]- 
dom comes from Scotland, and the other can seldum be drawn from 
his retreat. See the consequence—the modern bards have disproved 
the sarcasm of Locke; they have disebvered that there are gold mines 
in Parnassus, and they are now twining for their brows a laurel which 
will never fade. To their learning and labour, their voluminous writ- 
ings bear’ample testimony. This learning they could not acquire, that 
labour they would not be able to perform, if they became thc life and. 
soul of a cateh-club, the toy and play-thing of a lady, or the Peeping 
Tom of a private Theatre. These allusions are made more in sorrow 
than in anger, and we hope Mr. Moore has the good sense to perceive 
that they.come from a friend. If he find all his resolutions unavailing 
to.cure this dispesition, we will venture to prescribe a remedy, which, 
we are sure, Will prove effectual—namely Matrimony. This will re- 
form him, or his case is hopeless, indeed. 
We must defer the conclusion of this article until our next. W. 


Speech delivered in a Literary Society. 


Mr. Epiror, 


FIAVING. procured a copy of the following speech, which was deliver- 
ed some years ago in a provincial Literary Society, on the first admit- 
tance of a gentleman who was to fill the station of a deceased member, 
} have taken the liberty of sending it to you, hoping you will not think 
it unworthy of a place in your entertaining miscellany. 
1 remain, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
And constant reader, 


Timotny Joerrot. 


Gentlemen, —I cannot sufficiently acknowledge the honour I feel 
at being admitted in this areopagus of literature, where the members 
speak little, and write less, but think much. , How greatly does it sur- 
pass the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the productions of which 
yearly fill enormous volumes! In this learned suciety you do not discuss 
subjects which might lead to dissention, but your minds are wrapt in 
sober reflection. In former times, the inhabitants of the country en- 
deavoured to imitate the actions of Londoners; but now I have 
been assured the case is reversed, and that in many public meetings 
no other noise is heard for several hours, but the rattling of knives and 
forks, and the ringing of glasses. How glorious is it for you, gentle- 
men, to see those proud citizens why would have disdained your society, 
now take you for their models, But now that 1 am on this theme, how 
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shall I ever be able to equal the exalted character I have been chosen to 
réplace, (Here the speaker stopped for a moment to receive the ap- 
plause so justly his due.) Ah! if I cannot equal him, I will at least 
endeavour to tread in his footsteps ; and to further this, I will give you 
a sketch of his life and exemplary qualities. 

Do not expect to hear a relation of battles; he disdained the glory of 
arms. Do not search in his history for the haughty cares of a magis- 
trate, who wishes to change the laws of his country and cause a revolu- 
tion. No; he trampled under foot the grandeurs of the earth; and 
when his admirers wished to make him a justice of the peace, he re- 
jected the offer, not with that feigned modesty whieh Cesar affected 
when Anthony offered him the crown, but with a frankness that was 
truly philosophical. ‘J understand nothing of these things,” said he. 
What genuine sense is comprised in these few words? Is not all that 
the Grecian and Roman philosophers have said of troubles being inse< 

ly allied with dignities, contained in this simple and laconic answer ? 
am persuaded that people of real taste will prefer it to all that has 
been said by our most celebrated poets. 

Do not impose on me the task of giving you an analysis of his works, 
fur his modesty has prevented it. He was far from sharing in the con- 
ceit of many writers, whose motive for publishing the fruits of their 
labours, is rather to be admired than to instruct the world. No one 
has ever doubted, gentlemen, that if he had taken up the pen, he would 


have surpassed Shakspeare, Milton, Hume, and all our most celebrated - 


authors. He used to declare it, with that ingenuonsness with which: 
you were so well acquainted. ‘* Yes," added he, “ fame would then 
single me out; I am a mortal, I am weak, and some emotions of pride 
might alter the serenity of my soul.” ‘ But,” observed a friend, 
** You need not put your name to your works.” “ I should always be 
discovered,” replied he; ‘and the voice of praise would trouble the 
peace which reigns in my retreat.” He preserved this system sa ob- 
stinately, that when he was admitted one of you, you were forced tu 
dispense with the customary speech on these occasions; an exception, 
which, I believe, has been made for him alone, and which exemplifies 
your modesty as much as his; because, in this speech, he could not 
have swerved from the established rule of praising you, and him-~- 
self. 

He was magnanimous, for he disdained honours.— He was possessed 
of talents, for he carefully concealed them.— He was a deep thinker, 
for he never revealed the subject of his meditations. His mother re- 
lates, that three nights previous to his birth, she had threé dreams, in 
which she saw three laurel wreaths placed on her chikd’s head by three 
muses, who alternately suckled him. I know that many learned men 
will refuse to credit this, for a very good reasen ; because their mothers 
have not had a similar warning. But Heaven scmetimes grants that to 
great minds, which it will not to the vulgar. 

At an early age he was sent to school. Here the history of his life 
becomes rather obscure, and offers a problem which I will solve. Some 
ayes that he shune conspicuous in the classes ; others, that he always 

eld the lowest places. If the first tradition be true, his extraordinary 
talents already began to expand; but if we must adopt the second, he 
disdained scholastie fame, or nature wished to ripen the fruit fruit be- 
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fore it was possible to descry the germ. However, I know he made a 
particular study of the syntax, but despised mathematics, astronomy, 
natural and moral history, and all those trifling sciences which neither 
improve the mind nor the heart On leaving school, his mother desired 
him té choose a profession; but he disliked them all. ‘‘ What then 
will you do ?” said she. “ I will think;” was this young philosopher's 
reply. '“ Well, then, think,” rejoined this illustrious woman, this mo- 
del for mothers. In effect, he employed all his life in reflection. He 
read but little, because there are so few good books; and é¢ven when 
he perused the best authors, he generally fell asleep, because he felt 
his own superiority over those whose works delight the world. 'Cha- 
rhades and logographs were his most favourite study. ‘How often, 
gentlemen, have yon beheld him, like a new (Edipus,, endeavouring to 
find out the word of a logogryph, with an eagerness that cannot be 
described ; if he could not succeed, he would beat his forehead, tear 
his hair, and show all the signs of a man in despair! This is the only 
time in his whole life when his phlegm and his courage were not in 
unison with his general behaviour. But when he had hit on the word, 
how his face was illuminated with joy! No, that of a monarch who 
had just been crowned, never expressed any thing half so sublime or 
niajestic. I owe to his fame to declare here, that he once sacrificed it 
entirély to me. I was seeking the word of an enigma, he found it out, 
and came and whispered it in my eat; perniitted me to take the whole 
credit of it, and never revealed this secret to the day of his death ; 
unlike thuse indiscreet authors, who only lend their pens to their friends 
to claim two days afterwards the works they had given them. 

In short, gentlemen, he condescended’ to familiarize himself with 
the lowest ranks of people, and could so easily assume the language of 
the most illiterate peasant, that one would have imagined it was natural 
to him. His company was agreeable, and the appetite with which he 
ate, excited it in others. Recal to your remembrance,,gentlemen, the 
superb feast he gave vou on the day of his reception ; that soup, those 
exquisite pies, those But I perceive, gentlemen, that I increase 
the grief you feel at his loss, and I will leave off speaking, to weep 
with you for the death of this wonderful man, who gave excellent din- 
ners, and did not require them to be returned, Grief stifles my voice, 
and I have searcely strengh to read the sentence with which I intend to 
conclude. I propssed to make this great character my model, and 
feel that [ have transgressed against the law he had laid down, by com- 
posing this; but it is the only time I will wander-from his traces, and 
during the remainder of my life, I pledge myself to you, as well as to 
thé public, to be his faithful imitator. Allow me to add two more 
words, gentlemen, before I sit down. ‘There have only been found 
among the papers of this great man, two verses of a madrigal; the 
first was composed ten years ago, the second four. Merciless death 
has prevented him from writing the two last, and crowning his work, 
The following are the two verges in question : 





* Cupid is a wanton child, 
Whose eyes and playful language.” 


Which of us, gentlemen, would dare to put a finishing hand to this 
Yer. Ul, L 
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posthtmotis master-piece ? Ah! let us rather carefully preserve it im 
its native beauty in our society, and not imitate those bold commen- 
tators, who have dared to fill up the unfinished lines which Virgil had. 
Jeft in the six last books of his Eneid. F 

. &. 





To tus Epiror or tHe Hisernia MaGazine. 
Sir, 


S republicanism is é¢qually variant with despotism fron+ our legal 
constitution, the following commentary in Duhigg’s History of the: 
King’s Inns is recommended for publication, if felt by young. readers 
as original and authentic—limited Monarchy must meet animated 
supporters, for on that establishment alone can a mild government be, 
bottom'd, or true and well balanced freedom permanently exist. 

1 am your constant reader, 
A Barrister. 


As mankind are familiarised to an era of usurpation by the trans- 
actions of a neighbouring Kingdom, and the continental convulsions 
of Europe, it can never be ill timed, and seldom unuseful, to review, 
the struggles, which succeeded the murder of an English King; the 
reader must therefore indulge me with a few professional remarks upon 
the innovations which subverted English law in both islands. Whilst 
general Historians exercise eloquence or art in explaining the prin- 
ciples of Government, and party writers indulge personal enthusiasm 
in ascribing anarchy or despotism, as best suit interested views, or 
temporary popularity, be it the fairer duty of a legal compiler to limit 
argument by fact, and presume the happiness of mankind to flow 
from a mild spirit of legislation. The horrors of civil war, will, thus 
bear an aspect of double mischief, dealing out misery of every kind 
in the immediate movement, and dispensing, with unerring certainty, 
settled tyranny to the rising generation. 

Without wasting time about the comparative merits of parties, let 
tis mark the result: Two branches of the Constitution were com- 
pletely cut off; the one existing in an impoverished exile, the ether 
still more degraded by an enslaved residence within its. native land. 
Did this depression of superior classes elevate the people to a scale of 
settled and well balanced freedom? nothing less ; human events\com- 
bined with the will of providence, to bereave them of their ancient 
legal privileges, without any power to substitute a new arrangement 
in. their place. 

The triennial law was considered as a dead letter ; for no mew election 
presented itself, either upon the old system, or according to any theory 
(however delusive) of representative reform. In this manner was the 
legislature upheld, in despite of a new made remedial law; whilst a 
foreign war, aided by general domestic discontent, furnished a plau- 
sible pretext for the continuance of a powerful army, whose members 
éonsidered themselves the real Spartans of an Helotic Government, 
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Were the ancient laws permitted to shed their salutary influence over a 
people thus deprived of political freedom ? Where the fences of criminal 
law are broken down, property loses half its value, and the heart- 
strings of industry are rent asunder. In former periods, when suc- 
cessful usurpation disgraced the Monarchy, or Peerage, the sword of 
war became quickly a peaceful instrument, and common-law trials 
suspended the martial system. 

The peculiar aggravation of republican power, consisted in an abro- 
gation of Trial by Jury, by which the national integrity was calim- 
niated, and an hapless Briton, or Irishman, immediately and entirely 
consigned to tools or minions of executive Magistracy for exile, torture, 
or death. As life was thus rendered insecure, pecuniary punishments 
scarce deserve consideration; yet how entirely did they vary from the 
well tempered English code! Criminal courts of equity were created 
and established in different districts, without any reference to existing 
or ‘ancient law: the presiding Commissioners exercised a civil inqui- 
sition, and by secret or unsworn evidence, satisfied their consciences in 
awarding fines for active political delinquency, or a neglect of proper 
party zeal. Under such a sentence, the entire property was seques- 
tered, and subject to added expense of novel and extraordinary legal 
eosts. 

Did the impoverished proprietor feel any relief from the exercise of 

hristianity? That consoling refuge became an additional malady, and 
if, as an ancient father conceived, malady be the true state of a Chris- 
tian, Government coafirmed this orthodoxy, by aggravated oppres- 
sion. The established Church was proscribed, and its votaries or 
priests felt perseeution, whilst selfishness or vanity enabled republican 
enthusiasts to mould scripture to the most singular purposes, and join 
to the strength of human authority, the visionary iniluence of evan- 
gelic inspiration. Such was the state of England, in respect to Reli- 

ion and Law; the reader will probably believe morality, not ex- 
alted by the depression of legal freedom, but that the genuine spirit 
of both evaporated under selfish innovation. 

Scotland and Ireland may well excuse a participation in the pre- 
ceding position, and feel no humiliation from not joining the republican 
band. But they had crimes of a deep dye to atone fur—adherence to 
their King, and after his murder, to the heir of Monarchy, distinguish- 
ed a most respectable portion of each, ‘That loyal body underwent 
the horrors and consecuences of unsuccessful war. The triumph of 
envenomed foes was embittered by a reflection, that internal treachery 
completed that sad disaster. An extensive attainder and military dis- 
cretion ruined, or afflicted Scots Presbyterians, who felt that political 
zeal, and not religious enthusiasm, extended to a neighbouring king- 
dom their famous covenant. 

Amid _ this melancholy gloom, I see no resemblance of general or 
particular franchiges, save in the emancipation of dependant clans 
from the power of their chief. But if motives dispense the true merits 
of acts, little applause can result therefrom. It was a signal for mi- 
litary and family disunion, and not a regular call to equal laws, or 

neral freedom. Jn that respect, and under such a Government, 
Scotland was a blank aniong surrounding nations. 
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The full measure of human calamity was meted to Irishmen, and 
extended, though in a different degree, to all classes. A complete 
exemption would only arise from treason, to regular established law, 
and by a violation of every engagement, which bound patriots to their 
King or country. As if the surrounding scenery was not sufficiently 
afflictive, to humane and conscientious Protestants, such character not 
only covered men with temporary disgrace, but became a settled source 
of distress and poverty. No amnesty was promised, or published 
to practised loyalty, or active courage, but upon paymept of two 
years income, and a third part of the entire personal property. Let 
us look into the annals of arbitrary taxation or Turkish tyrenny, and 
the preceding legislative act is without a parallel. Ina aay breath- 
ing from the scourge of eleven years’ inveterate war, and utterly 
destitute of any species of wealth, save the produce of the soil,-the 
hapless. proprietor was to feel his income measured, not by the ex- 
isting value, but what it might produce previous to the year 1640, a 
period of internal peace, and national prosperity. With equal justice, 
the South-Sea stock-holder in 1720, could be called upon to pay in 
proportion to its marketable currency, previous to the well known fall, 
Such an imposition, rendered impoverished Jandholders dependant 
slaves to Graken. or enforced an immediate sale of estates. 

Ido rot dwell on the measure dealt out to Papists, for imputed 
crimes, or religious principles. The reader can, without legal re- 
search, make a comparative estimate by the zeal with which bad men 
systematise persecution, when it is productive of property or plunder ; 
besides, my object is to illustrate the protection, which a fanatical 
crew gave to honest aud honorable followers of the reformed religion. 
As republican ideas first flowed from the Protestant quarter, the dis- 
cussion may lead to a lasting caution against similar innovation. If 
so sanguinary and corrupt a Government became settled or permanent, 
a patriot would be almost excused for thinking, with the stoic, that 
human misery admitted of no remedy but poison, no relief but death. 
The political monster, however, suddenly sunk under the courageous 
ascendancy of a practised pupil, the best and bravest action of whose 
life was that manly exertion." ‘ 

It exceeded even the impudence of Cromwell's craft, to refuse a 
new legislative assembly. Let us review the pringiples wpon which it 
was established: . ‘The right of franchise was wrested from legal pro- 

wietors, and confined to political zealots, or mercenary partisans. 
Military interference became an electioneering order of the day ; and 
we have evidence, that where corruption could not influence, terror 
was directed, or direct force shetbhelll Under such practices, elections 
were held; the returns appear subject to a control, equally novel and 
illegal—a commission authorized the executive power to enquire into 
the personal qualifications, previous to admission. By this ordeal, the 
temple of legislation could not be approached under the most 
unanimous expression of popular will. 

The independence of monarchy was assailed by unwise or dishonest, 
innovators, in the long Parliament ; but ‘representative freedom was thus 
rendered subservient to executive authority. The outworks of tyranny 
were also strengthened by another usurpation, variant from ancient 
petablished law, and utterly subversive of democratic rights. Electors 
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became subject, for abuse or improper claim of such right, to a specife 
penalty—recoverable by whom—the Government itself. If an informer 
appeared, half the sum rewarded his patriot zeal ; however, a minion of 
power may attend at the poll, and by well-timed collusion, sanctify 
improper votes; for Parliament had no internal authority to correct 
the mischief or to vacate the entire election. Where such undisguised 
fraud was successfully practised in England—Scotland and Ireland 
were allowed no exertions, which did not contribute to the mantle of 
general slavery; the latter kingdom did not even enjoy a semblance 
of representation, adequate to its assessments. To crown the system 
with superadded ridicule, uniformity was not even upheld, during the 
short period of the protecturate—Parliament were elected under con- 
trailictory constitutions. ; 

Meantime, that executive was completely absolute, and in its public 
measures, equally absolved from ancient law, or modern improve- 
ments ;—if a crime was imputed to the subject, law books were con- 
sulted to ascertain his guilt; but that venerable depositary became 
insufficient to protect innocence. Property also seemed destitute of its 
usual aid—no hereditary judiciary body blended its own security with 
fellow subjects, on an uniform permanent plan. Thus, whilst Judges 
faded or bloomed under the breath of an usurper, a single corrupt or 
inadequate court may commit an injury of the most alarming or ex- 
tensive nature, without the possibility of review, or reversal. This 
defect became so glaring, as to meet universal reprobation. Patient 
slaves united with furious fanatics, in a claim for redress—the relief 
was perfectly inadequate, but gave added strength to usurpation. 

A species of mongrel peerage was created, destitute of its noblest 
characteristic—hereditary security. By this means each member became 
bound to continue the vassal of Administration, from a wish of con- 
tinuing the succession in his family; a more incumbent fear also op- 
pressed him—he was not released from the double terror of a trial 
by commoners, and under a new-fangled court of justice. In this 
manner the people, equally by their servility or discontent, were paving 
the way to a limited monarchy. 

Cromwell differed, by a double singularity, from the sovereigns of 
his time—his assumed power wag not only bottomed upon usurpation, 
but progressive oppression rather led to an hereditary setulement, than 
to his dethronement or death. [ will not insult the reader's judgment 
by asking, could legal liberty flow from such a system; nor solicit 
excuse for affirming, that if national manners, or christian principles, 
had not formed a strong counterpoise to its complete operation, a 
Turkish government would gradually, but inevitably, emerge from 
that rank soil. * 

Even during Cromwell's usurpation, every vestige of English liberty 
seemed removed. ‘The Habeas Corpus melted under arbitrary imprison- 
ment, Judges were released from the drudgery of delay or deceit, by a 
refusal on the part of the executive magistrates to obey the writ. The 
nation was cantoned into military districts, and civil authority rendered 
suhordinate ; crimes were not merely punished, but suspicion warranted 
enquiry, and court hatred insured conviction. The Government did 
pot support itself by open vigilance, or concealed information, but re- 
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cruited exhausted finance by partial plunder, and dispensed, by this 
melancholy example, a similar appetite through all its partisans. 

If an added gloom could pervade society, or divide the members by 
increased and inveterate hatred, religion presented, in monstrous and 
impassioned abuses, ample ingredients—the reprobated vices of ex- 
ploded systems were rigorously adhered to; and as preceding persecu- 
tions flowed from self interest, vanity was now superadded. Each 
enthusiast united the privilege of explaining scripture with an ardour 
to circulate and enforce the favourite novelty. Government profited by 
the epidemic madness, and exertions, which could not be warranted by 
human authority, were consecrated as springing from divine inspiration. 
Even the law must recede from old foundations, and its principles be 
new moulded, to sustain selfish innovators, or humour a brainless popu- 

_lace. However, that system was inseparably interwoven with ancient 
limited monarchy, independent hereditary nobility, and well balanced 
national freedom ; each crude attempt was therefore rebutted by its 
majestic principles, whilst cruel and unrelenting tyranny proclaimed 
law’s lasting triumph, in the awful exhibition, that property, liberty, 
and life, are only secure and valuable, as the legal constitution is un- 
derstood, attended to, and revered. (Hist. of the King’s Inns, p. 205.) 








Some Particulars of Rousseau, and other French Infidels. 


FTER the death of Voltaire, D’Alembert was proclaimed the chief of 
the Infidel Association, and his arts proved more than a succedaneum 
to the genius of his predecessor.* He and Diderot used to attack 
Christianity, in debates in the different Coffee-houses in Paris. Diderot 
was in general the assailant, and D’Alembert the defendant. ‘The at- 
tack was made in a confident and high tone, and the reply was weak 
and insincere, and not intended as a defence of Christianity. The idle 
Parisians, who resorted to those places, listened and ainived, and some- 
times took part in those sham disputations. Diderot resumed and 
pressed the argument, and D'Alembert soon owned that the objections 
were unanswerable, and then withdrew as if ashamed and silenced. 
The two friends would afterwards meet together to felicitate each other 
on the success of their scheme. When Diderot was charged with pro- 
pagating Atheism in those disputes, he answered, ‘‘ It is true, 1 am an 
atHeEist, and I glory init” + 

The Empress of Russia had heard mych of Diderot, and she sent for 
him to Petersburg, But he conducted himself in such an extraordinary 
manner, that she found it necessary to send him back to Paris. He 
however comforted himself in his disgrace with the idea, that the 
Russians were not ripe for the sublimity of his purtosopuy. He set 
off for Paris in a morning gown, with a cap on his head; and when 
he passed through any town, his footman marched before him, and 


® Barrue]’s Memoirs of Jacobinism. 
‘> Voltaire. ° 
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éried out to the gazing multitude, ‘‘ It is M. Diderot, the great man, 
that passes !"* 

The secret committee of education at Paris, the country conyenticles, 
and the correspondence with the village schoolmasters, originated with, 
D’Alembert, and he continued to direct the works of the secret. society, 
in the propagation of impiety, until he was called to appear before that 
God who had already judged Voltaire, He died in eneios 1783, 
five years after his patron, Lest remorse should drive him to recanta- 
tion, Condoreet undertook to render him inaccessible to all who might 
avail themselves of any respect which might be shewn to religion. 

When the Rector of St. Germain’s presented himself at the place of 
residence of D’Alembert, Condorcet ran to the door, and would not 
allow him to enter. D'Alembert felt remorse, as wellas Voltaire, and 
was on the point of sending for a minister of that Christ against whom 
he had also conspired. But Condorcet ferociously combated this last 
wish of the dying sophister, and he gloried in having foreed him te 
expire in impenitence. When Condoreet announced the death of 
D'Alembert, and was relating the circumstances of it, he did not blush 
to add, ‘‘ Had I not been there, he would have flinched also.” 

When Diderot was in his last illness, a young man who dressed his 
wounds, asked him, whether he was certain that his pH1Losopmy had 
not left him a soul to save? “ It is impossible for me,” said the young 
man, ‘“‘ not to warn you, my benefactor, to avoid the eternal misfor- 
tune which awaits you.” 

Diderot heard him with attention, and with tears thanked him for 
the concern which he had shewn for him. But the Infidels would have 
thought themselves dishonoured by the dereliction of soimportant an 
associate. They persudded him that he was imposed upon, and that his 
health would be restored immediately. by country air. He therefore 
consented to leave Paris, and the men, who thus became possessed of 
his person, watched him till he expired, and then asserted that he dicd 
calmly and without remorse, 

« Here, then,” says the Rev. Mr. Hughes, ‘“‘ may the religious, and 
also the philosophical mind, behold, in the destiny of these men, a sig- 
nal display of the Divine Providence. _ The false honour and imaginary 
interests of the sect. required, that the remonstrances of conscience in 
each dying penitent should be stifled, without any consideration of 
tenderness, for the feelings of the unhappy individual; a tenderness, 
to which the weakest even of prejudices are entitled at that solemn 
hour. Thus did they become victims to the very leading principles of 
their system, and successively experience, in their last moments, the 
delusion of those artifices, which it had been the great object of their 
lives to inculcate on their disciples. 

«« And what isthe result? The World, observing these philosophers with , 
an inquisitive. eye, has had fall evidence of their infirmity, and must 
either suspect the sincerity of their professions, or else condemn princi- 
ples found from experience so. ineffectual for the support of their con- 
stancy, under those circumstances, which usually exhibit an enlightened 
mind, in its greatest energy of character. This consideration alone 
must preclude the necessity of argument on the subject, unless we can 


* Dict. dee Hommes illustres, par Fellert. 
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admit the pretensions of a philosophy, which both degrades man, and 
leaves him helpless and disconsolate, in the most solemn moment of 
his temporal existence.” 

The dissolute and impious Jean Jaques Rousseau was for a time 
united with these infidels, and when he quarrelled wit]: them, and se- 
parated from them, it was only to attack Christianity in his own way. 
He tells us, that very early in his life he was a glutton and a liar, and 
that he stole almost every thing but money. When he became a foot- 
man, he continued his practice of stealing, and, when stolen goods 
were found upon him, he swore that they were given to him by a maid- 
servant, and the innocent girl was dismissed from her place in disgrace. 
But this vile man is constantly talking about virtue, and says of himselt 
that he was one of the most virtuous of men. He would extol the 
charms of virtue, and at the same time extol a pfostitute of the name 
of Warrens, with whom he cohabited. He could talk of his chaste 
morals at the time when he published his indecent wickedness. Durine 
a great part of his life, he was a vicious vagabond.—In his impudent 
Confessions, he publishes in his old days the dissolute scenes of his 
vouth, and declares to the world, that his natural children were 

anished to an hospital as soon as they were born, and that the fear of 
seeing them again made him inexorable to the entreaties of those whe 
would have provided for their education. 

This is the man who undertakes to recommend to the world a new 
system of education.—As was the man, such is his system of education. 
lt is consistent with his infidelity and ignorance, and is ealeulated only 
to make a child a deist or an atheist. It is not to be expected that a 
profligate intidel would recommend a Christian education. To form 
his “‘ Man of Nature,” he says, “‘ Let a child do nothing merely because 
he is bid: Nothing is good for him which he cannot petceive to be so.” 
And with regard to religion, he says, ‘‘ I foresee how much my readers 
will be surprised to find, that I bave attended my pupil threugh the 
whole first age of life without once speaking to him of religion. He 
hardly knows at fifteen yeurs of age, whether or not he has a soul; and 
perhaps wt will not be time to inform him of it when he is eighteen.” * 

The daughter of the celebrated Neckar, the Baroness de Stael, wha 
was a profound admirer of Rousseau, asserts that he ended his life by 
suicide.t Her information, it seems, came from a Genevese who livéd 
with him. A few days previous to his death, it is represented that he 
was much afflicted by the bad conduct of the woman who lived with 
him, and who bore his name, and that from this circumstance, added 
to his habitual melancholy, and the extreme increase of his terrors, it 
is not doubted that he voluntarily terntinated his existence. But ano- 
ther of his female admirers contradicts this account, and says that he 


died a natural death. 


The great and learned Dr. Samuel] Johnson gives his opinion of this 
man in very plain language. In a conversation with Mr. Boswell, 
Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘ lt seems, Sir, you have kept very good company 
** abroad, Rousseau and Wilkes!" Bosweut.° ‘‘ My dear Sir, you don't 


* Emilus: It is not to be expected then, that the clildren of those parents 
who have adopted Rousseau’s plan of education, should know any thing of re- 
ligion. They do not know that they have souls. 

+ Beroness de Stael, on the Works of Rousseau, &e, 
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* eall Rousseau bad company. Do you really think him a bad man?” 
*«* Jounson. Sir, If you are talking jestingly of this, I don't talk 
** with you. If you mean to be serious, I think him one of the worst 
*« of men; a rascal, who ought to be hunted out of society, as he has 
* been. Three or four nations have expelled him; and it is a shame 
‘* that he is protected in this country.” Boswety. I don't deny, Sir, 
*« but that his Novel may, perhaps, do harm; but I cannot think his 
** intention was bad.” Jounson, “ Sir, that will not do. We cannot 
‘* prove any man’s intention to be bad. You may shoot a man thro’ 
« the head, and say you intended to miss him ; but the Judge will 
* order you to be hanged. Ani alleged want of intention, when evil 
*< is committed, will not be allowed in a court of justice. Rousseau, 
Sir, isa very bail man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his trans- 
** portation, than that of any felon who has gone from the Old Bailey 
“ these many years. Yes, 1 should like to have bim work in the 
** plantations.” Boswetrt. “ Sir, do you think him as bad a man as 
** Voltaire?" Jonson. ‘ Why, Sir, it is difficult to settle the propor- 
*« tion of iniquity between them,”* 

It is to be observed, that these Infidels and their successors laboure:t 
incessantly to Jead the French nation to apostacy, even from the pro- 
fession of Christianity. + The proofs of the conduct are deduced from 
their own writings, and are indisputable. Few Christians, in modern 


’ times, have shewn & zeal in the support of Christianity, equal to the 


zeal of the French puitosopuHzrs in their attempts to destroy it. 
With teo many persons even in England, as well as in other nations, 
Christianity is a mere name, the designation only of part of the in- 
habitants of the world ; and its vital influence in changing the dispo- 
sitions, and reforming the morals of men, is neglected or unknown, 
In many of the nations on the Continent, several years before the 
French revolution, gross superstition had nearly eradicated genuine 
Christianity, and a set of pretended pHiLosopHers had arisen, who not 
only attacked, and exposed, with great success, the frauds of the 
Roman Catholic religion, but declared themselves to be Deists, and 
impugned all revelation, or avowed themselves to be Atheists, and 
denied the being of God. In England, those men have found some 
abettors; who, ‘if they are less open than formerly in avowing their 
sentiments, and less active in distrijuting the publications which con- 
tain them, are restrained only by those wholesome laws which have been 


* Boswell’s Life of Jolinson, vol. 2. 4to. p. 273. 

+ In the year 1792, the French nation ABOLISHED CHRISTIANITY, and in the 
year following Gobet, the revolutionary bishop of Paris, with his inferior clergy, 
made a formal abjaration of C hristianity at the bar of the Convention. He 
threw himself, he said, on the mercy of the nation for having so long deceived 
them with the absurdities of the impostor Christ, and assured them that in future 
he would acknowledge no other deity than reason. Hebert, the atheist, kept a 
strumpet of the name of A/urmoro, who was inaugurated the GopDzEss of RRASON. 
She was fantastically dressed, and led at the head of a grand procession to the 
church of Wotre Dame, the Cathedral of Paris, where she was solemnly placed 
on a throne of turf and flowers, and Gobet, and the rest of the revolutionary 
clergy, burnt incense on an altar before her. In the same year, the pupils of 
a new republican Schvol, appeared at the bar of the Convention, and de- 
clared that they detested God, They were applauded by the President of the 
Convention, admitted to the hopours of the sitting, ahd received the fraternal 
Rie. 
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enacted, ‘for the punishment of wickedness and vice, and for the 
“< maintenance of true religion and virtue.” 

But let the zeal which has been manifested by wicked men, in the 
propagation of Infidelity, excite those who know the worth of Chris- 
tianity, to do all in their power, by word and deed, to defend and 
spread its truth. Christianity is the revelation of the will of God to 
man, and its truths are defensible on the most solid ground of ar- 
gumentation. 

The divine original of the Christian revelation, was attested by 
facts which were attended with the clearest evidence. ‘Those fact» 
were numerous, and were done publicly, and great numbers both of 
Jews and Heathens, who had the best opportunities of examining 
them, were: so fully convinced of the truth of them, that they were 
brought to receive Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord. . The ac- 
counts of those facts were published in the very age in which the fac‘s 
were done, and by persons that were perfectly acquainted with the 
things which they related. And the facts were of such a nature, that 
the persons who were eye witnesses of them, could not be deceived ia 
them, if they hadtheirsenses. Nor had those persons any temptation, 
or interest, to induce them to endeavour to impose upon others false 
accounts of those facts, if it had been possible for them to have 
published false accounts of them without detection; and the religion 
thich was confirmed by those facts, was directly contrary to the opinions 
and prejudices of the persons themselves who related those facts, and 
which opinions and prejudices, nothing but the evidence of undoubted 
truth and plain fact could have overcome. 

The books of the New Testament were immediately received with 

t veneration, in the very age in which they were first’ written and 
published; and from that time, were regarded as of undoubted truth, 
and of divine authority. They were soon spread far and wide, read ix 
the public assemblies of Christians, and translated into various lan- 
guages. ‘They have been constantly quoted by numerous writers in 
€very age since they. were first published, and many of those writers 
have transcribed large portions of them into their works, by which it 
incontestably appears, that the scriptures of the New Testament 
always contained the same doctrines, and the same accounts of faets, 
that are now found in them. It never could be in the power of any 
sect, or party of men, to have destroyed, or corrupted all the copies, 
or to have altered the scheme of religion, or the accounts of facts re- 
corded in the New Testament. And it is evident that no such alter- 
ations have been made, as religion appears in the New Testament in 
its primitive simplicity, as it appeared in the first age of the Christian 
ehurch, and .without any -of the corruptions which have been mixed 
with it in later ages.* 

It is no defence of Infidelity to assert, that the Christian revelation 
containes doetrines which are attended with difficulties that we cannot 
account for, and which relate to things that we cannot comprehend 
‘There are numerous things, both in religion and philosophy, which 
the wisest of men have thought it reasonable to believe, although 
they could not answer every objection which was brought agahust 


* Vide Leland's View of the Deistical Writers, 
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them. The works and ways of an infinite God must be, in num- 
beriess instances, infinitely beyond the comprehension of a finite being 
like man. To think otherwise, would be, in fact, to suppose that 
man is equal to God in intelligence, and therefore capable of sitting in 
judgment on the proceedings of the Almighty, Omniscient God, who 
governs the Universe. 

There is nothing more certain than eternity; but it is impossible 
for man to furm a distinct idea of it. The immensity of the Supreme 
Being is beyond all doubt; but the human mind cannot explain it. 
Great wisdom and design are manifested in the frame of the Universes 
and yet there are many things in the works of God, for which man 
cannot possibly account. The goodness of God is established by the 
strongest proofs; but there are many appearances which, from our 
limited views of the plan of the Divine administration, we cannot 
reconcile with goodness. It is, however, an admitted principle in 
philosophy, that when a fact is proved by proper evidence, it ought 
not to be rejected because it may be attended with difficulties which 
we know not how to solve. And why should not this principle be ad- 
anitted in Christianity ? 

But do not men reject ‘the gospel, because they have an aversion 
to the purity of heart and life which its doctrines require? This is the 
condemnation, says Christ, that light is come into the world, but men 
have loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil, 

Great pains have been taken by some persons, to banish the fear of 
God from amongst us,—to confound the moral differences of things,— 
to deprive good men of the blessed hope of immortality, and to free 
bad men from the fears of future punishment. This preposterous zeal 
for Infidelity is a very singular phenomenon. It is absolutely unac- 
countable, on the principles of good sense, or sound policy, that any 
man should coolly take pains to set other men loose from the restraints 
of religion and conscience. ‘This is, as far as is in his power, to en- 
courage men ¢o gratify their passions without control, and to introduce 
universal confusion and misery int» the world, 

The open attacks which have been made on religion, by men who 
pretend to be very sagacious, have greatly increased profaneness among 
the lower ranks in society.—A sober and industrious populace is the 
strength, the riches, and the glory of a nation; But when those who 
should be the labouring class in society, sink into irreligion and vice, 
they are prepared for every kind of wickedness and disorder. From 
their rank and education, they have but little regard to the appearances 
of honour and decency, and if they have cast off the ties of religion, 
and are abandoned to their own .unrestrained passions, they are ca- 
pable of every enormity. 

This is a matter in which the interests of the community are very 
nearly concerned. When once the corruptions of Deism, or Atheism, 
have spread thro’ the community, public order is perverted, and the 
very foundation of public happiness is destroyed. In proportion as 
dissoluteness of manners prevails, honest industry is neglected, trade 
consequently decays, fraud and violence increase, and all the bands 
that hold society together are in danger of being dissolyed. Machiave} 
himself has decided, that a free government cannot long be maintained, 
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when once a people are become generally corrupt. All the true friends, 
therefore, to public order and liberty, must wish that virtue may 
flourish, and that the vicious appetites of men may be restrained. But 
the Christian religion only can effect. this. If the ‘influence of religjon 
be removed from the minds of men, civil laws will be found utterly 
ineffectual for the preservation of order in society, and universal anar- 
chy must ensue. 

Ivripe.ity has already overthrown one of the greatest kingdoms 
in Europe, and many inferior states, both Protestant and Catholic, have 
been involved in the spreading ruin. “ Princes hold their dominions 
by the influence of the Christianity which is left amongst us; and if 
Christianity be destroyed, their governments must fall like houseg 
which are built on the sand.” Christianity is the foundation and 
strength ef all the good governments in the world. It is the source of 
individual and social happiness in time, and the ground of all our 
hopes of happiness in eternity. May God preserve it in England, and 
spread it through the world in all its purity and power! 





To tue Epirox or tHe Hipernia MaGazine. 
Sir, 
(0 lively are the sensations of the public mind, that asuspicion, howe 
ever unfounded, fills one party with alarm, and disposes the adverse 
one to a ridiculous exultation. This has been the case on a late ocea- 
son. 

The friends of the present Ministry, whose merits we do not take 
upon us to canvass, would insinuate that the Prince Regent has been 
foreed not only to submit to the dictates of their patrons, thus aban- 
doning his zealous and faithful supporters, but to falsify the hopes with 
which his candour and patriotism had inspired the nation. Such an 
insinuation must either be discredited, or excjte unqualified indignation. 
On the first part of this alternative, we shall speak, when these boasters 
have answered a question. If the Prince has been compelled to submit 
to ternis injurious to his high character, and repugnant to his feelings, 
what account of their conduct will those, who are now said to triumph, 
be able to give to a peuple, whose happiness is inseparable from the 
honour of the Prince, and who are the men hardy enough to make un 
open avowal that they get up the interests of a party, in opposition to the 
gS neral happiness of the United Kingdom? But we shali not make any 

‘urther mention of such persons, nor even take into consideration the 
principles of their opposers, who, as it is said, decline the danger of 
yesponsibility for measures, which they not only condemn, but consider 
ws ruinous ; measures, of which they would sufier their country to abide 
the most disastrous consequences, rather than stake their beloved popu, 
Jarity——Such a report niust be unfounded ; no such men ever enjoyed 
the confidence of the Prince of Wales. The Statesman who aspires to 
the greatest honours that his country can bestow, should think it his 
d ity iv encounter every risk of responsibility, life, and public character. 
‘Te servant of his country should set only a secondary value on his own 
reputation. Let hit persevere in the good cause, and posterity will dg 
juste wo his pame 
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We shall now address a few words to the desponding part of the com- 
munity ——-It is a principle, if not of acknowledged justice, at least of 
the courtesy adopted even in unpolished life, that a harsh interpretation 
should never attach to the conduct of any person, when it can be ex- 
plained on the supposition of virtuous motives. We may observe that 
this principle receives a gradual extension, as our consideration ascends 
through the more refined or exalted ranks of society; for then we find 
not only more candid judges, but a proportionate respect for the dignity 
of the person, whose conduct falls under investigation. His word, if in 
every other respect he be considered as a nan of unsullied honour, is 
often received as ample evidence for his justification. But when, more- 
over, dishonourable motives have all the internal evidence of improba- 
bility, and motives of a nature directly opposite are self-evident, such 
a defence is never rejected ; and shall it now, when made by a person- 
age, to whom we are bound to pay the honour claimed by such dignity 
and such merit ? 

It is absurd to suppose at once, that the present Administration 
made every opposition to the Prince, by endeavouring to impose on him 
every species of control; and that he was so forgetful of himself, so 
spiritless, so inconstant, as to abandon the men who held those ministers 
in cheek, to submit tamely to the yoke, and to embrace every condition 
that might be imposed on him. On the other hand, we have his word, 
solemnly pledged, on his established reputation for candour, that his 
only motive for continuing the present ministers in office, is a filial 
regard for his Father and his Sovereign. These are his words. Could 
he utter them with a dissimulation, so éasily discoverable? Wespurn 
at the imputation. But further, we may, even without being very 
deeply versed in politics, discover a high degree of wisdom in the measure 
he has adopted, though we should not see through all his motives. We 
can feel at least that his present authority in the cabinet may be of the 
most momentous consequence in preserving the balance of the consti- 
tution, and in qualifying plans, which, though they may have been 
originally unadvised, it might at present be improvident to change 
totally. 

We all sympathise in the Prince's eager wishes for the recovery of our 
Sovereign. In that event, any change of public measures would pro- 
bably be but uf short continuance. Disappointed hope would return to 
fresh discontent, with aggravated symptoms : thus might the palliative 
render the disease more formidable. 

Should any person object that it was a weakness in the Prince to be 
influenced rather by filial affection, than by a consideration of the public 
interest ; we answer, that he has at once paid a due regard to both, for 
his Royal father is also the father of the people. But if the objection 
be still urged, if we must. own that the Prince betrayed a weakness, 
we shall not continue to dispute the point, provided it be granted to 
us, in return, that it was a weakness of a gentle nature, that it was 
the weaknes of a noble Prince, and an honroable-Ggntleman. A dutiful 

son can scarcely not be a kind father. Long then gnd-gloriously may he 
wear the garland of filial piety, or imperial honour, defended by the va- 
lour and faithful attachment of the people, too bright for a foe to luck 
on, and.deriving a steady light from his personal mevit, and the equal 
distribution of his justice, 
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Ceremonial of Swearing in the Regent. 


WEDNESDAY, the 6th of February, being the day appointed fdr 
swearing in the Prince of Walesas Regent, before his taking upon 
himself that important office; about 12 o'clock a party of the flank 
companies of the grenadiers, with their colours, the band of the 1st 
Regiment, drums and fifes, with white gaiters on, marched into the 
court -yard of Carlton House, where the colours were pitched in the 
«entre of the grand entrance; the band struck up God save the King, 
and continued playing that national piece alternately, with martial 
airs during the day till near five u'clock. Col. Bloomfield, one of 
the Prince's principal attendants, having written to the Earl of Maccles- 
field, the Captain of his Majesty's Yeomen of the Guard, informing 
him that it was his Royal Highness’s commands, that as many of the 
Yeomen of the Guard should attend at Carlton house, as usually attend 
upon Councils being held by the King in state; the noble Earl not 
being in London, the letter was opened by the Exon in waiting, who 
ordered six Yeomen and an Usher to attend at Carlton House, which 
they accordingly did; and they, together with the Prince’s servants in 
state liveries, lined the grand hall and staircase; several of the Life 
4uardsmen were also in some of the rooms, in a similar manner as on 
court-days at St. James's Palace. 

About a quarter before two o'clock, the Duke of Montrose arrrived, 
being the first of the Privy Counsellors who attended ; he was follow- 
ed by all the Royal Dukes, and a very numerous assemblage of Privy 
Counsellors, who had all arrived by a quarter before three o'clock. The 
whole of the magnificent suite of state apartments were opened, and 
the illustrious persons were all ushered into the Gold Room, (so called 
from the style of the ornaments.) Almost eyery Privy - Counsellor 
in town was present—and they were above an hundred in number. 

About half past two o'clock the Earl of Moira, of his Royal High- 
ness’s Council, being also a Privy Counselor of the King, brought a 
message from the Prince to the President of the Council, (Earl Camden) 


desiring his attendance on the Prince in an adjoining room, according to, 


the usual form, to communicate to him officially the return to the sym- 
mons, &c. The Noble Earl accordingly went with the Earl of Moira, 
made the necessary intimation to his Royal Highness, and returned to 
the company ; who, during this time of waiting, were highly gratified 
with seeing the Princess Charlotte, on horseback, accompanied by two 
grooms, make the tour of the beautiful gardens in the front of the 
Palace. Her Royal Highness appeared to be in excellent health and 
spirits, 

After Earl Camden's return, the Prince approached in grand pro- 
cession, preceded by the Officers of his own Household, and several of 
his Council, among whem were the Earl of Moira, Lords Keith, Cas- 
silis, Hutchinson, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. M, Angelo Taylor, Mr, Tyrwhitt, 
Colonel Mac Mahon, Colonel Bloomfield, Gen. Hulse, Mr. Bicknell, 
&e. &e. (His Chancellor was accidentally not present, and there was 
a delay in consequence of his Royal Highness's anxious desire of his pre- 
sence) The Prince was also accompanied by all the Royal Dukes, 
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‘They passed thiough the room where the Privy Counsellors were assem- 
bled, ‘through the Circular Drawing-room, into the Grand Saloon 
(a beautiful room in scarlet drapery, embellished with portraits of the 
most distinguished Admirals who have fought the battles that have 
given us the dominion of the Seas,) and here the Prince seated himself at 
the top of the table—his royal Brothers and Cousin seating themselves 
on each hand, according to seniority, and all the Officers of his House- 
hold, not Privy Counsellors, ranging themselves on each side of the 
entrance to the Saloon. The Privy Counsellors then proceeded, all in 
full dress, according to their rank—the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of York, the Lord President, the 
Lord Privy Seal, &c. &c. and as they severally entered, they made thei 
reverence to the Prince, who made a graceful,return to each, and they 
successively took their places at the table ; and lastly, Mr. Fawkener 
and Sir Stephen Cotterell took their seats, as Clerk and Keeper of the 
Records. 

The Prince then spoke to the following effect :— 

“My Loxps,*—I understand that, by the act passed by the Par- 
liament, appointing me Regent of the United Kingdom, in the name, 
and on behalf of his Majesty, Iam required to take certain oaths, and 
to make declaration before your Lordships, as prescribed by the said 
Act. I ai now ready to take those oaths, and to make the declaration 
prescribed.” 

The Lord Privy Seat then rose, made his reverence, approached the 
Regent, and read from a parchment. the oaths as fuollows,—The Prince, 
with an audible voice, pronounced afver him :— 

** ] do sincerely promise and swear, that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to his Majesty King George. So help me God.” 

“ 1 do solemnly promuise and swear, that I will truly and faithfully 
execute the oflice of Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Britain aud 
Ireland, according to an act of Parliament, passed in the 51st year of 
his Majesty King George the Third, entitled, ‘‘ An act to provide for 
the care of his Majesty's royal person, and for the alministration of tie 
royal authority, during the continuance of his Majesty's illness ; and 
that | will administer, according to law, the power and authority vested 
in me by virtue of the said act. ; and will in all things, to the utmost of 
my power and ability, consult and maintain the safety, honour, and 
dignity of his Majesty, and the welfare of his people. So help me God.” 

And the Prince subscribed the two caths. ‘The Lord President then 
presented to his Royal Highness the Declaration, mentioned in an act, 
passed in the 30th year of King Charles the Second, entitled, « An uc: 
for the more effectual preserving the King's person and government, bv 
disabling Papists frem sitting in either House of Patliament ;” and 
which declaration his Royal Highness audibly made, repeated, and sub- 
scribed. The Lord President signed first, and every one of the Privy 
Counsellors in succession signed these instruments as witnesses ; and the 
same was delivered into tte hand of the Keeper of the Reeords, 

The Prince then delivered to the President. of the Council a certificate 
of his having received the Sacrament uf the Lord's Supper, at the Chapel 
Royal of St. James's, on Sunday the 27th Jan. ult. which was also com- 


* The Privy Council, when assembled, are entitled and addressed by the name 
of Lords,, q 
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tersigned and delivered tothe Keeper of the Records, who deposited alt 
these instruments in a box at the bottom of the table. 

The Lord President then approached the Regent, bent the knee, and 
had the honour to kiss his hand. The Royal Dukes followed, and af- 
terwards the Archbishop of Canterbury, and all the rest, according to 
the order in which they sat at the long table, advancing to the chair on 
both sides. During the whole of this ceremony, his Royal Highness 
maintained the most dignified and graceful deportment ; and there was 
not the slightest indication of partiality of behaviour to.one set of men 
more than another. 

The ceremony being closed, a short levee took place in the drawing- 
room, when his Royal Highness addreesed himself to the circle ; and 
afterwards he gave an audience to Mr. Perceval. 

There were present, besides their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
York, Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, ~Cambridge, and Glou- 
cester,. the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and a great 
number of nobility and gentry. 

The table was covered with crimson velvet, and there were several 
silver ink-stands, which are said to have formerly belonged to Queen 
Anne. 


Anne Ville Mills. 
(See the Plate.) 


‘THESE mills are situate in the Queen's county, about three miles 
from Carlow, on the road to Stradbally, andare in the posession 
of Mr. Colclough, who is married to one of the Hartpole family, whose 
estate this has been for several centuries. The mills are in a most 
beautiful part of the country, a fertile valley, between the chain of 
ypountains which run from Cleegrenan to Maryborough, and the river 
Barrow. The View which we present our readers, has been taken from 
the low road, or, as it is called, the Colliery Road, on the Queen’s~ 
county side. 


ANECDOTE, 


Trmox, an Athenian philosopher, was of so sa and cruel a 
temper, that he detested all mankind. He usually resided at his villa, 
near which he had erected a gibbet, for the accommodation of such of 
his countrymen as might wish to hang themselves. This place was 
sometimes visited by persons of desperate fortunes, and disurdered 
minds. But, some time after, intending to build a house, where the 
gibbet stood, he presented himself before a full assembly of the Athe- 
nians, to inform them of his resolution, and advise any person inclined 
to avail himself of the present conveniencé, to make no delay, lest the 
opportunity should be lost. 
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APOPHTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 
or 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Seleeted from the Works of PLutarcn, Diogenes Laertivs, VALeRtus Maximus, 
ropeus, &c. &c. &c. and freely transkated into English. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 





In his, velut in certissime speculo, representatur animus singulorum’—Erasmet 


ae 


D. 


(Continued from Page 21, 


JDIOGENES was asked, how dependants should behave towards theit 
patrons? ‘“ As we do towards fire,” replied the philosopher; ‘ we 
should neither approach too close to it, lest it burn us, nor keep toa 
far from it, lest we freeze.” 

Diocengs seeing a youth conduct himself very indecorously, instead 
of rebuking the young man himself, lie went to his master and struck 
him a violent blow, saying, “‘ Sirrah! why did you neglect to instil 
better morals into your pupil.” 


Dionysius the younger, aid, that ‘““he maintained men of learn ‘ 
ing about his court, not because he admifed them himself, but that he 
might be admired for the practice.” 





An ignorant prater was taunting Diooenes for his habits of life : 
“ Be advised by me, friend,” said the cynic, “ and either furnish your 
scull with some knowledge, or your neck with a halter.” 





Diocenss directed, that when he died, his body should be left upon 
the earth without interment.—‘“ How!” said some of his friends, 
‘«* would you have your carcase left exposed, to be eaten by the birds 
and beasts?” ‘“* No,” replied the philosopher, ‘‘ put my staff by me, 
that I may drive them away.” ‘‘ How can you do that,” said his friend, 
«« when youare dead and have no sense?” ‘What does it signify, 
then, whether I am eaten or not,” said the philosopher, ‘‘ if I have 
no sense.” 

Vou. I. N 
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Diocenrs was asked, why he ate in the street? “ Because J amt 
hungry in the street,” replied the cynic. 





Dionysius the younger, was asked, how it happened, that when 
his father from a private station attained the government of Syracuse, 
that he, after receiving the kingdom by inheritance, should not be 
able to maintain it. ‘“ My father, it is true,” replied Dionysius, ‘‘ left 
me his kingdom, but he could not bequeath to me his good fortune.” 





Alexander went to visit Diocenes im the tub which he inhabited, 
and asked him in a very courteous manner, if there was any matter he 
could oblige him in? “ Yes,” said the cynic, ‘‘ stand out of my light, 
and I'll be obliged to you.” 


Marcus Crassus, at an advanced time of life, in passing through 
Galatea, visited De1orarvus, who, though a very old man bimself, 
was building a new city. Crassus jocosely observed, ‘‘ Why, Deiotarus, 
you begin to build, after twelve o'clock.” ‘“ Yes,” replied Deiotarus, 
pleasantly, “‘ and by the bye, Crassus, you don't appear to set out at 
a very early hour in the morning to fight against the Parthians.” ~ 





To one who intimated to Diocgngs that the people were ridiculing 
him, the philosopher sma.ily replied, ‘“ But I am not ridiculed ;* 
meaning thereby, that those persons only were affected by ridicule, 
who feel the jest, and are disconcerted by it. 





As Diocenes was walking in the streets of Athens, a labourer who 
was carrying a large beam of timber, accidentally struck him a violent 
blow with it, crying out at the same time, ‘“‘ Take care, Sir!” ‘* What, 
fellow,” said the cynic, ‘‘ are you going to strike me again.” 





Diocenes while reprimanding a confirmed offender, was asked, what 
he was doing? “ I am endeavouring,” said the cynic, ‘“‘ to wash a 
Blackmoor white.” 


, 





Diocenes saw a woman of infamous character hanging from a tree. 
‘« Would to heaven,” exélaimed he, ‘ that all trees bore such fruit!” 

When Philip invaded Peloponnesus, some persons were represent- 
ing to Daminipas the consequences, which the Lacedemonians might 
expect from Philip’s resentment. ‘‘ Coward,” said Daminidas, ‘“‘ what 
evil consequentes need we fear, who despise death itself!” 





A notorious rogue reproached Diocenes for his poverty. ‘I never,” 


said the cynic, “* saw a poor man hung for his poverty, but F have seen 
rmbany a knave hung for his crimes.” 





One day as the people were pouring out of the theatre, Diocznes 
wantonly pushed himself in against the crowd. Upon being asked his 
yeason for struggling in opposition to the multitude, he replied, . “ 
make that the invariable practice of my life.” 





Drocenes once begged an hundred drachmas from a person of known 
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prodigality. Surprized at the unreasonableness of the demand, the 
prodigal observed, “« Is it not strange of you, fellow, to ask me for so 
great a sum, when you beg but fora groat from others.” ‘‘ By no 
means strange,’ rejoined the cynic; “ for | hope to beg successfully 
from those persons hereafter ; but your extravagance, | foresee. will 
quickly deprive you of the means of relieving me.” 





A young Athenian, irritated by a sarcasm of Dtocenes's, struck 
him a smart blow on the naked head. ‘ Be it so” said the philosopher, 
“‘ even thai has taught me something.” ‘‘ What could it teach you ?” 
paid a by-stander. ‘‘ It has taught me,” said Diogenes, “ that in 
future, before | banter a fool, I should provide myself with a helmet.” 





A certain person reproaching Diocenrs, told him, that when he 
(Diogenes) was young, he was banished from Synope, his native city, 
for coining. “ I p-s--d the bed too,” said Diogenes, ‘‘ when I was 
young, but I don't do so now.” 





Demonax, the Grammarian, hearing a Greek speak his own lan- 
guage incorrectly, replied to a person who told him that the emperor 
Adrian had made him a citizen of Rome, ‘* I'd rather he had made 
him a citizen of Athens.” 

H. 


(To be continued.) 


Jo tue Eprror or tHe Hisernia MaGazine. 





‘© Princes, Sages, Heros, exemples des vieux tems, 
Vos sublimes Vertus n'ont été que des Vices, 
Vos belies Actions, des péchés eclatans !"” 
VoLTAiRE.* 





Sir, 


AMONGST the notices of famous persons of antiquity in your Maga- 
zine for November last, I was very forcibly struck with the anecdote of 
the philosopher Carneades’ conduct, on finding himgelf swidenly blind : 
though ‘ beauty needs not the foreign aid of ornament,” I think the 
constancy of that admirable Heathen may be wonderfully relieved by 
contrasting with it the horrible desperation of a celebrated modern 
Christian, on being similarly afflicted, ( 1 mean Doctor Harvey, the dis- 
coverer Of the blood’s circulation) and have therefore set down an 
account thereof, as well as the trait of Carneades, which may have 
escaped some of your November readers, 


CARNEADES, 


This philosopher became suddenly. blind in the night, and waking as 
he was wont to do, for the purposes of study, he desived his attendayt 


* See “ Les trois Empereurs en Sorbonne.” 
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to bring him a light. The servant accordingly brought him his lamp ; 
but Carneades still continuing to call for a light, his servant insisted 
that he had brought one, ‘‘ Have you so, in truth,” said the philoso- 
pher, ‘ then take the book which you'll find by my bed-side, and read te 
me |” 


HARVEY. 


An old female servant having entered his chamber one morning, as 
was usual, to open the shutters, was spoken to by her master on going 
in. ‘When she had unclosed the first, he said, ‘ you are Jong about 
that window, why do you not open it ?”” The woman replied, “ Sir, it 
is open ;" the doctor was silent fur some time; “‘ open the other ;”’ said 
he; she didso; “ shut them again—now un¢lose them—draw aside 
those bed-curtains,” continued he, tremulously—This was done ; “‘ are 
they entirely drawn ?" Entirely, Sir. ‘‘ Bring me, then,” said he, sitting 
up in bed, ‘‘ the bottle that stands on the mantle-piece.” The bottle 
was found, and handed to the doctor, who at one draught swallowed 
its contents-———Poison ! 

Thus fell Doctor Harvey, who, even had he not lived in the full 
light of revealed religion, must, like Galen, have felt the existence of 
an Almighty, in contemplating the wonders of the human frame ; and 
yet the comment will occur to every one. 

I trust there are in existence but very few believers of the doctrine 
which my motto, taken literally, seems to inculcate ;—in our country, I 
hope there is not one—if unfortunately, however, there be,—I ask no 
more to convert him from so ungenerous a faith, than the perusal of 
these pages. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
18th Feb. 1811. G. H. 





Original Essay on Credulity. 
(Continued from page 18.( 


J CONCLUDED my last speculation with slightly adverting to the doc- 
trine of that species of philosophy, as it is termed, which has obtained 
the appellation of Animal Magnetism ; and, in pursuance of the sub- 
ject, ain led to observe, that the professors of this science, if they meant 
any thing by the name they have bestowed upon it, must have wished 
to have it understood to imply the power of one living body to 
attract another of the same, or, perhaps, of a different species, and to 
act upon it so as to become the sole director of its motions; and, 
in fact, to make it approach, retire, to lay down, rise, dance, leap, &c. 
&c. orto take away its locomotion, and throw it into a state of somnu- 
lency and stupefaction. 

Through the medium of travellers, allowing them the same licence 
(though I think in some ¢ate instances they require much larger) as 
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ts, we have become a little acquainted with somatology. We have 
eard of the fascinating property of the boa, or buio*, the rattle-snake, 
and perhaps other reptiles of the same species, and there is, from obser- 
vation, reason to believe, that the eyes of some quadrupedes, the cat and 
tiger for instance, have the same power of fixing their prey to the spot 
where their glances meet. These and many other observations upon 
attraction, upon the doctrine of bodies, in which a hypothesis might be 
formed by which the phenomenon of the load-stone might be transferred 
from that solid mass to the lighter superfices of animal existence, may 
be quoted, and even credited, by those who pay a greater respect to 
assertion than demonstration, to theory than practice, to words than 
things; they may have been delighted when the professors of animal 
magnetism seemed, like their prototypes described in the act of Parlia- 
ment, which in ihe former part of this work I have quoted, to envelope 
their art in darkness and mystery, and in imitation of the learned Al- 
bertus Magnus +, or the still more learned Socrates {, whose-demon 
induced him to take eare of himself, endeavoured to make us be- 
lieve that they had recourse to supernatural agency, or, in plain 
English, that they dealt with the devil ; which they had sagacity enough 
to discover they might do with safety, as the pains and penalties towhich 
the practice of the black art would a century ago have subjected them 
have been discharged and wiped away, like the black letter from the 
statutes that inflicted them. 

The art which Iam celebrating, and endeavouring to arrest in its 
rapid progress toward oblivion, was not perhaps by its professors termed 
BLACK, because it differed in its mode, I mean its mode of attracting 
your money, from many others which are daily, and I fear nightly, prac- 


* This reptile has been said by travellers +o be of the serpent species, and in- 
digenous to the Island of Ceylon and the Indian Peninsula ; to be thirty or forty 
feet long; to have the power, first to fascinate, and secondly to extend its jaws so 
as to swallow animals of the largest size, a horse or bull, for instance, perhaps an 
elephant. I remember when a child to have read with great pleasure a full ac- 
count of it in one of the numbers of the Royal Magazine. 

‘** The vast snake called Boa and Anacandria by the Cingalese is to be found in 
Ceylon, though not of so large a size as those mentioned by Dr. Shaw (Vide the 
Naturalist’s Miscellany, in which these snakes are compared for size to the mast 
of a ship): it is doubtless the same monstrous serpent deseribed by Arrian and 
Quintus Curtius, which astonished Alexander in his march near the banks of the 
Indus.”—Preface to Boyd's Works, Vol. UU. p. 44. 

+ This ingenious pupil of Thomas Aquinas, the angelical doctor, made a statue 
of wood so near the life, that by the means of certain wheels and ginns latent 
within, the tongue would move and prolate articulate sounds. 

t “* Esse divinum quoddam, qnod Socrates demonium appellat, cui semper 
ipse paruerit, Runquam impellenti. Sepe revocanti.” Cic. de Divin, |. 1. p. 122.— 
** Timarchus (says Plutarch) being desirous to know the ature and power of the 
demon or familiar spirit of Socrates, after the usual sacrifices, &c. descended into 
the cave or vault of Trophonius.” It is a curious speculation to trace the coinci- 
dence of genius at different periods, Who could have supposed that this ancient 
fable would, in the revolution of ages, have been interwoven in a novel? Yet who 
that compares the narrative of Don Quixote respecting the wonders of the cave 
of Montesinos, with the wonders of Trophonius, as delineated by the Author 
1 have quoted, in-his discourse of the demon or familiar spirit of Socrates, ean 
doubt that if the latter is not a direct imitation of the former, it has arisen from 
those ideas, acquired by early reading, which (as Mr. Sheridan elegantly says) 
** float in the fancy like the images of half-forgotten dreams,. and render the 
mind suspicious eyen of its offspring, with respect to creation or adoption 7” 
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tised in this great metropolis; yet as its effects were in a considerable 
degree the saine, I shall, with the reader's permission, class them to- 
gether, and upon the tenter-hooks of absurdity stretch the web of 
«credulity, whose texture appears to be composed of threads which, like 
the seams of Martin's coat, it will require some patience and perseve- 
rance to unravel. 

The great Paracelsys * boasted, that he could, by‘his intercourse with 
spirits, and by directing their operations on the human system, that*is, 
by animal magnetism, render man immortal, and preserve his youth 
and health during the whole period of his existence; yet it is well 
known, that this philosopher died a martyr to disease at the aye of 
forty-six +. He has still, however, disciples both in Germany and his 
native country, Switzerland, to whom his art has descended, and who 
found their titles to opulence upon the credulity of the people. 

We have also Paracelsian professors of animal magnetism of both 
sexes, though I think the science, in its fullest extent, with most pro- 
priety belongs to the female ; because he must be the coldest, the most 
unfeeling of all sceptics, who fora moment doubts the influence of 
the attractive and attracting powers which beam from the eyes of a 
beautiful young woman, All my male readers have felt their effects ; 
but whether they have always endeavoured to repel those electric 
flashes, and have kept their hands ppon their pockets, lest, as in 
certain circumstances it frequently happens, from the corruscations of 
lightning, their gold should be melted therein, I do not take upon my- 
self to enquire. 

The ingenuity of the learned Gentleman who first imported (for I 
have hinted that it is a Continental production) and introduced animal 
magnetism, met with a reception too commonly attendant upon the 
labours of projectors. As the fame of his art extended, he found, ina 
short space of time, that he had not only to encounter those who, through 
prejudice or envy, attempted to depreciate his science, but a host of 
rivals, who, with the avidity which is always attached to self interest, 
endeavoured to avail themselves of the advagtages which they saw 
inight be derived from it. 

Whether these, many of whoin had been thie disciples of this first great 
master, had been instructed by him in the profound mysteries of his 
arcana, and had studied until their self-complacency led them to think, 
like the pupils of Pythagoras, after drinking the decoction of cummin, 
that they were nearly as wise as their preceptor, or had by other mears 
illuminated their minds, it is impossible even to guess: but although the 
cause was properly enveloped in darkness, its effccts were lucid and ap- 
parent; for, it'is certain, that fiom the original source, the doctrine of 
animal magnetism spread far and wide, and appeared from the same 


* Philip Avrelous Theoprastus Bombastus da Hohenheim was born, 1493, at 
Finstdeln, a lictle town near Zurich, in Switzerland. This genius certainly took 
advantage of the simplicity of his countrymen, and indeed the credulity of a great 
part of Europe, and practised upon the natives what in this age would be termed 
quackery, in avery eminent degree. I think his mode of assisting the operation 
of his vivifying elixir differed but little from what was by the magnetic philo- 
sophers called treating. The patient by the one, as the other, was thrown into a 
8 + ¢ of somuolency, from whence he was to wake with a renovated constitution. 

+ This is by no means singular. John Barclay died at the age of thirty-nine 
of the stone, a disease for which, in bis Euphormion, he had pronounced the plagt, 
geiden red wo be a specific —Ph. Thomasini lust. Fir Vite. 
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dilatible property which we have been seén inherent to other species 
of false philosophy, that of Kant, for instance, to be. able to extend 
and diffuse itself over the whole empire, though it still seems with 
great propriety to have fixed its principal Lyceum in the metropolis 
of England, wherein there were scarcely a lane or alley that did not 
contain a professor, male or female; the latter of whom would con- 
duct you to a mansion where you might find a truly philosophical 
retirement, in which you might be treated, fascinated, deprived of your 
senses, and probably of your purse, before you were suffered to leave it *." 

We have, I think, an old Comedy +, in which one of the characters, 
Lady Loadstone, is, by the Author (who was fond of that kind of 
allegory), with more quaintness than wit, made to introduce her niece, 
Miss Placentia Steel, as an object of general attraction. Had he lived 
in the days to which I have alluded, he would have found that our mag- 
netic ladies were possessed of a fascinating power far superior to those 
t awkward representatives which he was forced to display to the audi- 
ences, or indeed. their fair prototypes from whom he took those hints 
upon which he formed his drama, he would have seen, that in the pro- 
gress of time the sexual and mineral systems were reversed ; with them, 
the metallic was supposed to operate upon the animal; with us, as has 
been already hinted, the animal had a strong propensity to attract the 
metallic. 

Having, in the course of this lucubration, proceeded thus far in the 
consideration Of the operation of Credulity upon the human. mind, 
whether under the influence of superstition or philosophy, it may now 
be necessary to place it in another point of view, and treat it as a 
property in the hands of speculators, upon the basis of which they erect 
a superstructure of hopes and fears, as they, vibrating from one end 
of the town, of the nation, to the other, operate upon the ideas of 
individuals, or of the public, and cause us to believe, to doubt, to be 
convinced, to retract that conviction, to be re-assured, and, in short, 
under the guidance of our passions and propensities, deliver us, gagged 
and blind-folded, as victims at the altars of imposition and avarice. 
We know that Kelly and Dr. Dee §, with the whole of the Alchymical 


* It may soem strange, hut it is nevertheless certain, that while the magnetic 
mania infected London, a schoo! was opened to instruct pupils in that science in 
St. Ann’s-lane, one of the lowest places in Westminster. 1 think this laudable 
design did not meet with the success it merited. Sume stolen plate was suspect- 
ed to bé’attracted pretty near the spot on which this seminary was erected, and I 
believe the vigilance of the Magistrate acted ag a strong repellaut to the labour of 
the professor. 

+ Ben Johnson’s Magnetic Lady. 

‘t¢ Before the Restoration, noActr:ss had ever been seen upon the English stage. 
Thesétiaracters of women on former Theatres had been performed by boys or 
youre men of the most effeminate aspect. And'what grace or master-strokes 
of aétion can we conceive such ungain Hoydens to be capable of ? This defect 
was so well considered by Shakspeare, that few of his plays have any greater de- 
pendance upon the Ladics than in the innocence and simplicity of a Desdemona, 
an Ophelia, or in the short specimen of a fond and virtuous Portia.—Cibber's 
Life, 4to. p. 55. 

§ Edward Kelly was born at Worcester 1555, educated at Oxforé. He made 
acquaintance with the famous Dr. Dee, travelled with him, and was his reporter 
ef what passed between him and the spirits with whom the Doctor beld intellia 
genee. Mn Elias Asharole, the famous Rosycrucian, rvlates that Kelly and 
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School, German and English, founded their imposition upon the phi- 
losopher’s stone and elixer: had they lived in this age, the majority of 
them, most probably, would have been stock-jobbers. I could, but 
it would perhaps be thought invidious, name several modern adepts, 
who have discovered a much shorter and surer way of making gold 
than even Subtle and Face *, who have contrived, by a process equally 
simple and certain, to transmute every kind of substance into that most 
precious of metals, and even to draw its portrait upon paper, and, 
while under the influence of credulity, make the flimsy representations 
of country banks + appear to the eyes of the wondering villagers, who 
are, perhaps, taken with the flourishes. of the firm, the flying-horse, the 
triumphal arch, the naked Countess, the Druid, the ship, and a hun- 
dred such devices, of equal value with the current coin of the country, 
or its genuine representative, the offspring of the Bank of Ireland. 

In the further consideration of this subject, I find myself, like the 
poet I have quoted, disposed toallegorize, which is, perhaps, the best 
method I can take in treating of matters purely ideal. It seems to me 
proper to draw together unsubstantial forms. I shall therefore suppose, 
that that rash yet timid, superstitious yet sceptical being, Credulity, 
whom I am now endeavouring to personify, is the illegitimate offspring 
of Credit, a person whose pripciples were sound, whose dealings were 
fair, who was one of the most hopeful of the whole progeny of Com- 
merce, and who has, with an affection highly laudable, been for ages 
the principal support of his parent. Commerce, who is supposed to 
have been of Hebrew extraction on the side of his father, (his mother, 
it has been hinted, was a Lombard), was obliged at first, from the 
smallness of his capital, to circumscribe his dealings within a very 
narrow compass; but when Credit had arrived at years of maturity, 
and had entered into partnership with his parent, his activity, punctu- 
ality, and promptitude, together with his general character as a good 
man, caused him to he held in such estimation, that they were enabled 
to extend their traffic to all parts of the globe. They fitted out fleets, 
erected magnificent buildings, converted villages into cities, and ham- 
lets into towns, peopled districts which before had been barren plains. 


Dee had the good fortune to,find a large quantity of the elixer, or philosopher's 
stone, in the ruins of Glassonbury Abbey ; it was so rich that they lost a great 

in projecting before they discovered the force of its virtue. At Trebona, in 
Bohemia, Kelly tried a grain of this elixer upon an ounce of mercury, which was 
transmuted into fine geld. He made projection upon a piece cut out of a warm- 
ing-pan, which was turned into silver. This warming-pan and piece were sent to 
Queen Elizabeth. Kelly afterwards was knighted by the Emperor, but for some 
indiscretion confined by him. He broke his neck endeavouring to make his 
escape by the window of his prison. His works are, A Poem on Chemistry. De 
Lapidc Philosophorum. A true and faithful Relation of what passed hetween Dry 
John Dee and some Spirits, published hy Dr. Meyrick Casaubon, &c. &¢, &e. 


@ Johnson's Alchymist. 


+ The injury done by some of these Banks has been incalculable : after issuing. 
as much paper as possible, it has been a too common custom to fail, and leave the 
poor country people to console themselves for their, losses.—I was informed, the 
other day, that a certain Banker in the country had made oyer all his disposable 
property to a nephew ; at the same time this man has the consummate impudegce 
to issue tis own notes.and post-bills to the ereduloug public / 
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and lastly erected a temple upon a Banx, wherein the security of the 
nation was lodged, and the business of great. part of the world trans- 
acted. So far the bark, under the command of Commerce, and freight- 
ed by Credit, seems to have sailed upon af unruffied ocean, with 
wind and tide in its favour; and had it not been for their attending to 
the representations of Credulity, who had with open ears listened to 
the artful and avaricious reveries of speculators, who pretended to have 
just returned from a voyage of piscovery, and who persuaded Credit 
to assist Commerce in an attempt to colonize several Islands in the 
South Sea, and also to take on board their vessel a large cargo of those 
articles which, from their fragility, have since been denominated bub- 
bles, they might have continued to flourish; but it so happened, that 
about the year 1720 their navigation to the South Sea was impeded, and 
by being kept too long, most of the bubbles burst in their hands, by 
which the firm of Commerce and Credit received a shock, so extremely 
important in its consequences as to engage the attention of the Legis- 
lature. Credulity, who had imposed upon and misled these worthy 
Citizens, was tried, convicted, and set in thé Stocks, as a cheat and 
impostor ; but this punishment has had the effect which punishment 
generally has upon implacable dispositions ; it has rendered him in- 
corrigible. He has since been a Buttocx-Hunrer; has incurred the 
penalties of the Vagrant Act, for leading dancing Bears about the 
city; nay, he has n often suspected of Forcery. He has still, 
however, persevered in his endeavours to,counteract the fair and up- 
right dealings of Commerce, to blast the reputation of Credit, apd 
has, at times, had such an influence upon the Nation as to induce it 
to believe both in a state of bankruptey, and to render the situation of 
the firm precarious and dangerous. ‘‘ Somewhat too much of this :” 
for although-Shakespeare might frequently suffer his Pegasus to be led 
astray by the ignis fatuus of ah allegory or quibble ; though Johnson 
might be figuratively said to limp in his similitudes; though Burke, 
the very genius of metaphor, might range frum the angels of Heaven 
to the furies of Hell, from the organic molecule of the metaphysician 
to the scales and weights of a shopkeeper ; yet, as the first and last of 
these writers sometimes soared beyond the l'mits of common compre- 
hension, they ought rather to operate as a warning than an example to 
Authors in general, and lead them to do what I shall immediately prac- 
tise, namely, avoid digression; especially when, as ‘a the present in- 
stance, it only lengthens the work without elucidating the subject. 

Credulity then, to speak of it as a propensity that arouses, stimulates, 
and calls into action the human passions, a very slight observation of 
what is daily, nay hourly, passing before us, will lead us to conclude is 
still as predominant in our minds as ever, although, it is certain, it has 
changed its objects. But if, under the influence of superstition, it first 
pursued, and then shrunk froin imagivary terrors ; if, guided by curio- 
sity, or impelled by fear, or duped by craft, it soared to the acmé of 
absurdity ; or goaded on by avarice, it became first the instrument, 
and then the accomplice of fraud; or, enveloped in the smoke which a 
short time since ascended from the altars of false philosophy, it was 
dispersed from one end of the Island to the other ; still the substance, 
if ‘the term substance may be applied to this mental camelion, is the 
Vor. HL ¥ 
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same; it has still the same power to attract or to repel ; and although, 
is I have observed, the objects which give it life and motion are varied, 
at has still the same effect. 

However astonishing it may be, it is no less certain, that very nu- 
merous classes of persons obtain not only the means of existence, but 
all tlie appendages of luxury, from the credulity of the people. The 
jobbers in the public funds are the most conspicuous, and, indeed, the 
most dangerous to the fortunes of individuals: and as their machina- 
tions are, perhaps, conducted with the greatest art, and their schemes 
the most elaborately planned and digested, they certainly deserve to be 
the first noticed. But as a disquisition respecting the morals and prin- 
ciples of this ingenious body ; as a history of their practices, a de- 
velopement of their system of quackery, and its effects upon the cre- 
dulity of the public, is asubject of too much importance to be taken up 
at the fag end of atract of this nature; I shall, to borrow a phrase 
from the painting-room, seumble over the canvas for the present, only 
observing, that the same kind of avaricious credulity which impels a 
man to gamble, er, to soften and modulate the term to our present 
elegant style, to speculate in the funds, lead him (if he does not engage 
in speculations of greater personal danger) to speculate im trade, the 
consequences of wiiich are to be seen in every Gazette,* in law, in phy- 
sic, nay, in religion. ‘There are quacks and pretenders in every pro- 
fession, and consequently dupes to their nefarious art. 

The first Professor of Aniunal Magnetism, nay the great Shepfer + 
himself, were not more efninent Charlatans, in their mes, than Far- 


* The ingenious Mr. Murphy, who is one of the few Authors in this age, that, 
forming their taste upon the excellent models of the last, have ventured to intro- 
duce wit and Aumour into their Comedies, has made his citizen say, ‘* His Majesty 
has not so good a commission in his gift as a commission of lankrupicy. This 
brings to my recollection a circumstance which oceurred the other day in this 
city.—An honest Israelite, agent to a considerabic house in London, was examined 
at the Royal Exchange on a bankru>s’s business, in which his principals were 
creditors to a large amount. One of the Gentlemen, who sat ini ‘* dread array," 
asked if the witness was not deeply interested ; and, if he had nota very good 
commission on the transaction—Vot gfe so goad a commishion ash you ‘aff, saiud 
the facetious son of Abraham, 


+ Shepfer originally resided at Léipsic, where he kept a coffee house ; but not 
content to’ pursue the plain, the beaten track of business, he pretended to study 
magic, and, as has been said, like Owen Glendower, boldly asserted, that he could 
‘* call spirits from the vasty deep, and coutrol them at pleasure,” or at least di- 
rect them by the force of his invocations. By some means, he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Prince Charles of Saxony, was chastised, and obliged to retire from 
his native city. He in process of time returned, and, as he pretended, armed, 
with still more extraordinary powers than he possessed before, and indeed brougbt 
with him such a vast acquisition of fame, as induced the Prince to condescend to 
visit him, and apologize for his former conduct, After this reconviliation was 
efleoted, the Prince wished to see some wonders of bis, and, above all, that most 
difficult operation of magic, the raising departed spirits from the tomb. The 
object most desired by the Prince was the Chevalier de Saxe, whose palace, after 
his decease, he occupisd, and in which, or its environs, an immense treasure was 
said to be somewhere buried. Nineteen persons assembled at the hour of mid- 
night in the said palace. Seventeen of them, by the persuasion of the sorcerer, 
were induced to fortify themselves with punch; the other two we must suppose te 
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mers, a2 race of men whose honesty in the last age was proverbial, are 
in ours. The imposition of the former, though certainly more inno- 
cent, was not more gross and palpable than many schemes which we 
almost daily see practised by the latter, and their coadjutors, to ad- 
vance the price of the first necessaries of life. A few grains of corn 
have been, in the hands of some ingenious persons, as much the imple- 
ments of gaming as box and dice ; a flock uf sheep as a pack of cards ; 
the lordly bull has of late been more frequently made an object of sport 
than the race-horse: the innocent lamb, the obstinate calf, swine, 
geese, and (since the Unicurn) potatoes ; in short, all things, animate 
and inanimate, from a whale toa sprat, from a forest to a peck of peas, 
from a borough to a cottage, have become subject tothe doctrines, of 
chance and calculation, as the spirit of speculation, i. ¢. gambling, 
operated upon the public mind, while under the ififluence of its conco- 
mitant Crepuitry; and did we not know the strictness of morals, the 
chastity, virtue, and the regard for the marriage vow that prevails at 
present, we might be led to think the lines of Pope, with which I shall 
conclude this hucubration, prophetic ; though we may still fear, if the 
rage for forestalling, regrating, and engrossing, should spread, even 
these valuable properties may become objects of gambling, and in some 
future period ‘o be sold to the best bidder, if persons of high rank and 
consequence i the country should be prevailed upon to withdraw that 
protection which they have hitherto bestowed upon them. 


*« His Grace will game, to White’s bull be led, 
With spurning heels, and with a butting head; 
To White's be carried, as to ancient games. 

Fair coursers, vases, and alluring dames. 

Shall then Uxurio, if the stakes he sweep, 

Bear home:six whores, and make his Lady weep > 
Or soft Adonia, so perfam'd and fine, 

Drive to St. James's a whole herd of swine?" 


be sober. After Shepfer had performed a variety of incantations, a loud clatter 
was heard, which was followed by another noise, resembling the discord produced 
by the tarning of musical glasses; then suceeeded a yelling; and, lastly, a globe 
(large as the egg whicly produces Harlequin, only black) rolled into the room, It 
was invested with smoke, in the midst of which appeared a human countenance 
resembling the Chevalier de Saxe, who said, in German, 


“ Charles, What would’st thou with me? Why dost thou disturb me ?” 


This spectre continued a considerable time, for it appeared Shepfer liad as much 
trouble to lay as he had to raise it. However, at ‘last, he finally dismissed it, 
The spectators, who had never attempted to question cr touch the apparition, 
now under the impulse of terror, dismissed themselves, satisfied with the power 
of the magician, of which, it is thought, they did pot wish to see another in- 
stance, Vide Wraxaf's Memoirs of Bertin, §c. Vol. 1. p, 282, 
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Lord Castlereagh v. Peter Finnerty. 





Mr. Finnerty, in this case, having suffered judgment to go by default, 
was brought up, on the 3st of January, to receive sentence. He 
put in an affidavit; which being considered by the Court as informal, 
he was allowed farther time to amend the same. He again appeared 
in court, on the motion of the Attorney-general, when the following 
proceedings took place. The interest excited thereby-in the public 
mind, will, we trust, be a sufficient apology for laying the same, in 
detail, before our readers. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, LONDON, THURSDAY, FEB. 7. 


THE KING U. PETER FINNERTY. 
‘THE Attorney General prayed the judgment of the Court against Mr. 
Peter Finnerty, for a libel on Lord Castlereagh. 

Mr. Finnerty having appeared in court, presented his affidavits. 

Mr. Finnerty.—1 have endeavoured to shape this amended affidavit 
s0 as to meet your Lordship’s wishes. Perhaps, however, notwithstand- 
ing my care and my strict adherence to the precedent on which I have 
framed it, some errors may have crept in, which I hope may be imputed 
to my inexperience. Shall I point out, to saye your Lordship’s time, 
the place to which it was read before the Court interrupted it. 

Lord Ellenborough.—No ; 1 desired you to bring a new and inoffen- 
sive affidavit ; I hope you have taken my well-meant advice. 

Mr. Finnerty.—I have to remark on something which fell from the 
Counsel on the last occasion. 

Court.—Not now ; let the affidavit be read first. 

The affidavit was here read. It detailed, in the first place, the reasons 
why the defendant was not in Court before, when judgment was prayed 
against him ; it next proceeded to state why he had suffered judgment 
to go by default; he now, however, stated his belief of every circum- 
stance with which he had charged Lord Castlereagh, and at this period 
offered the truth in justification. 

Lord Ellenborough.—I ol jected to this before, and warned you to 
amend it, by to-day, You haye come here, however, without appear- 
ing to have y rofited by our advice or our indulgence. I hope, Sir, you 
come in the proper spirit to mitigate a crime of which you have confessed 
the commission. 

Mr. Finnerty.—I have, I hope, come here to-day with a suitable spi- 
rit. I have come here, however, under no consciousness of guilt, and 
I will avow none. That part of the affidavit which you have now inter- 
rupted, you suffered to be proceeded with on the former day. The part 
to which the Court objected has been expunged : I have expunged above 
two-thirds of the affidavit, but have suffered that to which no objection 
was made to remain. 

Lord Ellenborough.—Then hand it back to him. We reject it, Sir; 
you got very indulgent advice from us, and you have re-castit; you 
must take the consequence. 

Mr. Finnerty.—My Lord, you made no objection to this on a former 
day, and that misled me. I am willing, however, to have it framed 
‘nexceptiouably by any referee your Lordship chuses. 
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Court.—No, Sir, the Court will not hear of a referee. 

Mr. Finnerty—Will you, then, allow me till to-morrow o have it 
amended, according to your Lordship’s wishes ? 

Court.—No; we are not to wait here till you condescend to conform 
tothe law. You were before told by me that this affidavit was impro- 
per, yet you have persisted. If you have any unexceptionable affidavits 
which can do you good, we will hear them. 

Mr, Finnerty.—Am I, then, for one error, to be excluded from the 
benefit of my most important affidavit? I have shaped it by Draper's 
case, and I desire it may be read. 

Court.—Sir, your pertinacity shall not influence us. There may be 
a thousand distinctions between Draper's case and this. 

Mr. Finnerty—Well, then, be it so, though I have affidavits here 
which would astonish the country ; since I am excluded from presenting 
them, it is my misfortune. Here is one unexceptionable. 

The affidavit of David Power, Esq. a volunteer in the army at Wal- 
cheren, was here read, stating the imminent peril in which Mr. Fin- 
nerty stood from Lerd Castlereagh’s order. 

The affidavit of Doctor Lipscombe was also read, stating, that he had 
attended Mr. Finnerty, in November last, and that he was in extreme 
danger of derangement and death, owing to anxiety of mind ; and that 
he was not yet quite recovered. 

Mr. Finnerty—When I last appeared here, the first interruption I 
experienced was from the informality of Dr. O'Connor's affidavit ; pro- 
videntially I have received a more correct one since from Bandon ; I 
now offer it. , 

The Court.—Who is this O'Connor ? 

Mr. Finnerty—He is a gentleman who was transported on the mere 
unsupported warrant of Lord Castlereagh. 

The Court. —Reject this. 

Mr. Finnerty,—If you believe Lord Castlereagh guilty, of course it 
may be rejected. If you do not believe him guilty, I pledge myself here 
to produce, if I am allowed, above fifty aflidavits, confirming, on his 
part, horrors so unparalleled, that no man who hears me but will invoke 
the Throne of Justice for vengeance on his head. I offer this affidavit 
on the princip}e’ which Lord Mansfield 

The Court—We will not hear. 

Mr. Finnerty—Here, then, is the affidayit of Mr. Clare. 

The Court— Who is Clare ? 

Mr. Finnerty—The affidavits will tell that. The description will 
take up as much time as the reading.. It has been sworn before the 
Judges of the King’s Bench in Ireland. 

Mr. Clare's affidavit stated, that in the year 1798, various kinds of 
torture, such as whippings, picketings, half-hangings, &c. &c. were 
practised in Dublin, close to the Castle-gate. He swore also that Lord 
Castlereagh must have heard the cries. 

The Court—Can it be endured, that such affidavits as this are to be 
put in when we have expressed our determination on the subject, and 
given our advice ? 

Mr. Garrow—Certainly, my Lord, it ought not to be tolerated. 
You have given this man an entire week, and he has chosen to remain 
obstinate, 
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Mr. Finnerty—1 offer the affidavit to be read; it will substantiate 
every thing I have stated in the original libel, 

The C ourt—Sir, have you any inoffensive affidavit } 

Mr. Finnerty—My Lords, according to the doctrine which was laid 
down by this Court, that truth was no justification, | pleaded guilty 
on my trial: I did so because I understood that on being brought up 
fur judginent, I might produce the truth in mitigation, This was no 
ilie fancy of my own; it was built upon your precedents. Since the 
Jaw was against me, | have deferred to it ; but nothing on earth shall 
inauce me to make any submission to Lord Castlereagh. No, my 
tards, your language to Gale Jones on his trial was, that he had no 
proof of what he had stated. That shall not apply torme. I here 
tender you the plain, unquestionable evidence of Lord Castlereagh’s 
guilt, & have written not a syllable which I cannot prove. -I now of- 
fer to do so; and in the face of this Court and of the Country, to ex- 
hibit him, beyond all doubts, the basest individual who ever prostituted 
the high office reposed in him. 

The Court—We cannot hear this. You may now utter fresh libels 
against Lord Castlereagh, which he can have no opportunity of rebut- 
ting. 

Mr. Finnerty—Yes, my Lord, he will have'an opportunity. I offer 
my affidavits. Let him, as Col. Draper did, put in counter affidavits, if 
he can, and thus rebut my evidenee. If he cannot do this, he must 
stand arraigned and convicted before the country. I ask your Lord- 
ships to give him the opportunity ; or if you do not, I ask you, in the 
name of al] that is sacred, how can you reconcicile it to yourselves to 
send me to a prison for uttering the truth ? Will you hear my affi- 
davits ? 

The Court—No; not if they are the same as those which you have 
offered. They cannot plead in mitigation. 

Mr. Finnerty—According to this, I am curious to hear what your 
Lordship means by mitigation. 1 again offer my affidavits. 

‘Khe Court—I said before, not to the purport of those you have 
offered. 

Mr. Finnerty—I shall, then, state the purport of q few; and then 
your Lordship can receive or reject them as they proceed. 1 have here 
un affidavit of, under his government, a father son tortured side by 
side. Will you read that ? 

The Court — No. 

Mr. Finnerty—Here is another from Mr. Hughes, whon: Lord Cas- 
tlereagh saw after the torture had been inflicted: his back was raw 
with the scou rge, and his shirt one mass of blood loosely flung round 
him. 

‘The Court-—-Why this is contumacy to the court. 

Mr. Firnerty—i wish to offer none. I stand here, not to repel your 
judgment but to vindie ate my character. Reputation is dearer to me 
than life; and in comparison with the loss of that, any punishment 
within his power's limit to inflict has little terrors for me. I have now 
offered to prove the truth of all my statements. According to the law 
1 may be called a libeller; but if I had not offered my affidavits, I 
miglt be called a liar also, Since the Court does not choose to hear 
t..c truth: of this averment, I proceed to another, 
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Mr. Dixon's affidavit stated that he was a yeoman in 1798; that he 
saw three peasants whipped and tortured without a trial-——— , 

The Court—What does this prove ? 

Mr. Finnneity—It goes on to state that these crueltics were commit- 
ted with Lord Castlereagh’s sanction and privity. 

The Court—You have been often told these things are irrelevant..« Do 
not compel us to send you back to prison till next term, in order that 
you may come here to receive our judgment in a becoming manner. 

Mr. Finnerty—1! have been at very great trouble and expence to pro- 
¢ure those, affidavits. I went to Ireland for the purpose, and [| now 
offer them again, with the observation, that they do not contain one 
hundredth pait of the atrocities which I could prove against this man. 
I have, however, suflicient for my purpose. Here they are, sworn be- 
fore the Judges of Ireland by honest men. I press them upon the Court 
neither with presumption nor pertinacity, and I quote the case of 
Golonel Draper to suppot me. Not one word has been said to over- 
throw that case. Colonel Draper was allowed to prove every word, 
and he was held to bail. Colonel Draper offered false affidavits, yet 
they were heard ; he offered irrelevant affidavits, yet they were not in- 
terrupted. I here offer true and relevant affidavits, and I demand equal 
justice. Ivefer your Lordships to no statute which you may construe 
at your direction. I produce to you no dicta of those who have preced- 
ed you, and by whom you are not bound; but 1 quote to you your own 
wise, modern, uncontradicted act, in a case which occurred not two 
years since. If any any thing were wanting to prove the vile maliynity 
with which my enemy has persecuted me, I have merely to mention, 
that on the very day when this Court were protracting my appearance 
on account of ill health, the Attorney of my prosecutor was seeking 
me out, leading me with the foulest, falsest obloguy, and endea- 
vouring to drag me from my bed of sickness to my dungeon. Since 
roy affidavits cannot be read, let this fact prove the persecution I have 
sutfered. 

The Court—Sincee you have no preper affidav'ts to produce, you 
may now speak én any topics you think relevant. 

Mr. Finnerty—No; better the Attorney General begin; I choose to 
have the privilege of repjying to him. 

The Attorney General—No; in the case of the King against Budd, 

it was ruled that where no affidavits were produced either on the pait 
of the prosecution or defence, the defendant was first to speak in mi- 
tigation, and the prosecutor to answer him. 
' Mr. Finne:ty—Certainly, Lord Kenyon ruled it so; but’ 1 should 
suppose that your Lordships will prefer the prececent which you your- 
selves established. ‘J allude to the case of Draper, where Mr. Garrow 
and Mr. Nolan, I believe, spoke first for the prosecution, and then Mr. 
Serjeant Best rove for the defence, in reply, when the business ended 
by Draper’s being held to bail. 1 shall rest on Draper's case until it be 
controverted, 

Mr. Garrow --- As there is nothing for the presecutor to speak wpon 
but the information, of course it must follow that the defendant shuuld 
first speak, or else what can the prosecutor have to reply to ? 

The Court--- As to Draper's case, some irregularity may have cropt 
in, perhaps, from the indifference of the Counsel, or some other cause; 

but we cannot suffer that irregularity to contyavene established usage. 
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Mr. Clifford---My Lord, the rule, as quoted by the Attorney General, 
only applies to cases where no affidavits were produced. Here, twos 
those of Power and Lipscombe, have been read. 

The Court---No, none on the part of the prosecution. Mr. Finner- 
ty, now proceed. 

Mr. Finnerty---I am well aware, my Lords, of the many disadvan- 
tages under which I stand this day; but of none am I more sensible of 
than having unhappily squared my conduct by a decision, which, until 
now acted on, has been suddenly rejected, have also the misfortune 
to have sworn testimony which I have offered, refused; and to hear 
charges made against me which it is not allowed to me to rebut. I 
cannot, indeed, devise what the Attorney General may offer for his 
client. Perhaps, fertile in éxpedients, he may declare his innocence. 


In this he will but follow the example of the Noble Lord himself, who . 


openly declared, in his place in Parliament, that there was no torture in- 
flictec in Ireland. Such an effect had this hardy and unblushing decla- 
ration, that I well remember, when Mr. Dallas was defending the tor- 
tures of Picton in Trinidad, on the precedent of those inflicted in Ire- 
land, the Judge stopped him, by the assertion, that there was no punish- 
ment inflicted in that country but by Courtmartial. It is not for me, how- 
ever, to anticipate what may be his defence: sufficient will it be for me 
if I repel his accusation. What are the crimes of which I am accused ? 
1 am accused of being oppressed, and not submitting—of being slander- 
ed, and opposing him who traduced me—of acting on the first law, 
which God and nature have implanted in the heart of man, that of? 
self-preservation' Is this to be deemed a crime ? -4iood God, are we 
come to such a crisis, that in this land of freedom, the tyrant may tor- 
ture us, and we are not to turn—the slanderer may assail us, and we 
are not tu resisthim! Are we, when oppressed, and spurned, and 
trampled on, to be deemed the last refuge of misery---complaint ? 
I ask this day no indulgence--- I supplicate no mercy. Give me an 
impartial hearing, a patient attention, pure and unmixed justice. Jns- 
tice, my Lords, is consistent and compatible with freedom: mild, to- 
lerant, and unbiased, she seeks but these clear and candid truths to 
produce a decision consonant to her character. Give me to-day that 
justice, and I shall have little apprehension. You see me here oppres- 
sed, but innocent---respectful, but undaunted--srevererential to this 
Court, but not regardless of my character---and supported under all my 
difficulties, by the conviction, that a British Hall of Justice is the-last 
place where apprehension should enter. It may.be asked me, why, if 
I am innocent, did I withdraw my plea? I will tell your Lordships: 
Very early in this prosecution I heard the Bench declare, that any 
evidence of the truth which I should offer could not extenuate my 
guilt. That, they said, was Law. Here then, I was, an innocent 
man, without the right to prove my innocence. What was I td do ? 
Surely, not to oppose the authority of this Court, and trust to the sim- 
ple statement of an unlettered individual like myself, to combat it with 
a jury. No, I had no such presumption. Innocent, then, as I was, I 
allowed judgment to go by default, it seems, the vain hope, that that 
truth which could not ward off a verdict might still mitigate a punish- 
ment. I supplicate no mercy—I confess no guilt. I know Lord Castle- 
reagh too well, and respect myself too much, to supplicate his clemen- 
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ty. If I had tradited him, I should apologise; and even still in the 
prison to which I shall be sent, if it can be proved to me that I have 
uttered one syllable of falsehood, I shall make atonement; for I dis- 
like no human being so much as to disregard the truth. But 1 have 
little idea of ever being undeceived. Here are before me the horrid 
testimonies of his atrocity---here are the speaking proofs which sullied 
him in Ireland---here are the records, which, if read this day, would 
present such cruelties as never before branded the barbarism of the 
most uncivilised nations. 

The Court hefe interfered, and told the defendant he was proceeding 
irregularly. 

Mr. Finnerty—I do not come here cininformed on this subsject. I 
have traced it from its vicions author, who hoped, vainly hope, | by its 
invention to shield his memory from the obloquy it merited. The re- 
sult of my research has been, that the law of libel is the will of the 
Judge. If the Attorney-general presented a book for prosecution, and 
the Bench once said it so, no matter whether the person. libelled be 
innocent or guilty, he who accuses him must be convicted. In the 
words of Sir Thomas Mallett, “ libelling against a common strumpet 
is as great an offence as against an honest woman, and perhaps more 
dangerous to the breach of the peace ; for, as the woman said, she 
should never grieve to be told of her red nose, if she had not one in 
reality.” Lord Castlereagh has pretended a most violent regard for his 
character. But how ludicrous is this delicacy! See, if he had proceeded 
against me by information, he might have sworn my statement was 
false; if he had proceeded by action, I might have sworn it was true ; 
but no, he chooses to proceed criminally, where neither can take place ; 
and this he calls a vindication of his character!. Tell me, my Lords, 
does such a course proceed from solicitude or resentment ? 

Sir Simon Le Blanc. You are travelling quite out of the road, 

Mr. Finnerty.—1 am not deviating from the law. 

Lord Ellenborough.—Sir, unless you take warning which has been so 
repeatedly given you, the Court must let its justice overcome its com- 
passion. 

Mr. Finneriy.—If .you think this prosecution has been instituted to 
clear Lord Castlereagh, of course you w.il allow me to clear myself, by 
proving his guilt. 

Lord Ellenborough.—No : the prosecution has been brought to satisfy 
the justice of the country, by the prevention of libeis. 

Mr. Fianerty.—Lord Castlereagh is anxious for his character, and so 
am I for mine. Is he to escape, and am I to be libelled with impu- 
nity ? I know well some have been rewarded for it ; but the calumnics 
of bad men “pass by me as the idle wind which 1 regard not.” 1 have 
never spoke against the truth, but | have opposed oppression ; there is 
my crime. Ehave advocated reform—the principle which gave Cl.atham 
immortality, and his son powet: which bas given Whitbread, Sheridan, 
and Burdett the confidence of the nation—which makes that nation look 
up to the Prince for measures, which I trust and hope he may not dis- 
appoint them in. I have advocated innocence, and in so doing I have 
transgressed a law which no human being can asceriain. No man, 
can charge me with a sinister view in doing so. 1 trust I shall hear no 
accusation of “ base lucre” made against me, as it was egainct another 
Vou. I. P 
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individual in this court; a strange accusation to come frem him, for- 

sooth, who never opens his mouth without a fee. I know a prejudice is 
excited against those who attack men in power: but do not they de- 

serve it? Do not you remember how James Coke, and that wicked 

Bacon, then Attorney-general, conspired against an innocent indivi- 
dual? Do not you remember'the monster Jefferies? But, thank God, 
the record of his punishment has accompanied the record of his guilt ; 

let it be a sacred admonition to all who are weak and wicked enough to 
prefer the transient favour of a Court to the pure and beauteous perma- 
nency of virtue! Yet what was Jeffries to———— But, my Lords, | 
check myself. Lord Kenyon says, a libeller has no right to complain 
when libelled ; as sound doctrine as ever he promulgated. You will not 
deny it, my Lords; ifso, then you will not punish me, for you cannot 
punish the censor of him who has wasted the treasure of the people, and 
the blood of bis species. When this man was sending out ‘he greatest 
expedition which ever sailed from England, how was he employed ? 
Why, in watching me. Better would it have been if he had been send- 
ing bark to the fine soldiery he sent to perish, and whum I saw dying 
for the want of it. But why did I go to Walcheren? Simply at the re- 
quest of Sir Home Popham ; whose letter I have in my Hand, requesting 
me to give a narrative of the expedition, Castlereagh prevented me ; 
and, besides my personal injuries, occasioned me pecuniary loss of near 
6001. The Attorney-gencral chose to say } was tafit. ‘‘ Unfit!” This 
phrase is something in the style of Sterne’s inuendo; any man may fill 
it up as he pleases, Why waslI unfit? I defy the Attorney-general to 
answer me in any other way, than that he wanted to prejudice the public 
mind against me. 

The Court.—Why, you are hzrdly uttering a syllable which is not 
libellous. We shall certainly remand you. 

Mr. Finnerty—I was in this Court when Gilbert Wakefield was heard, 
without interruption, for three hours ; but if you do not cluise to hear 
me, of course 1 must desist. 

The Court—We wish to hear you, if you are not indecorous. 

Mr. Finn erty.—Well, then, since this topic is displeasmg, I shall 
have recourse to another which may be more palatable. I have sworn in 
my affidavits that every thing with which I have charged Castlereagh ia 
Jreland is true. 

The Court—That is not in evidence. 

Mr. Finnerty.—See to what state your Lordships have reduced me. 
You first say, when I offer you evidence, you will not receive it; and 

.then, when I refer to a point, you turn’ found and tell me, it is not in 
evidence ! Shall 1 be at liberty to proceed ? 

The Court—Not in this way. ; 

Mr. Finnerty.---Every thing I have stated is true. I had no other way 
of proceeding. An action against Casticreagh I was told could not suc- 
ceed ; and so, in order to shield myself from his cool and cautious ca- 
Jumny, I could only have recourse to the press. I now come to the case 
of Orr. The Attorney-general has said that Lord Yelverton refused to 
recommend Mr. Orr to mercy 

‘The Court.---You cannot proceed on that topic. 





Mr. Finnerty.---I suppose 1 shall have the same indulgence which was” 


given to Mr, Wakefield ? 
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Lord Ellenvorough did not know what Mr. Gilbert Wakefield might 
have suffered during those three hours; but if it was as irrelevant as 
what the defendant was now uttering, he hoped the Court interfered to 
suppress it. 

Mr. Finnerty asked to what other vindication of his character he 
could have resorted, than the one which he adopted? He applied to 
Counsel, on the subject of bringing an action against Lord Castlereagh, 
who advised him from the measure. But, after the application of the 
order to return home, he was asked by every person he met, whether 
he meant to submit to have imputed to him the treasonable views which 
that order suggested? He therefore wrote his appeal to the public. Was 
it possible that that order could originate in any thing but the ill-will of 
Lord Castlereagh ? and was the defendant to sacrifice his own feclings to 
preserve his Lordship's? A libel was a misdemeanor, insomuch as it 
tended to a breach of the peace ; the defendant hoped, therefore, that 
it would not be visited with more severity than a duel or a manslaugh- 
ter, which werevuctually breaches of the peace. The defendant alluded 
to a stutute of the reign of Philip and Mary, by which, libel was punished 
by a fine of 1001. and an imprisonment of a month ; and to another sta- 
tute of Elizabeth, in which a similar light punishment was inflicted upon 
libel. He was aware, however, that there were precedents of punish- 
ing libel by slitting the nose, and even by death. But there was one 
precedent established by the present Court, upon which he particularly 
stood. It was the case of Mr. Heriot, who was found guilty ofa libel in 
the Sun aaa upon Lord St. Vincent, accusing him of having neg- 
lected to send intelligence of the commencement of war to our colonial 
possessions. That was a seditious libel; the present defendant's was 
not; that libel’was false, his was true ; Lord St. Vincent had never given 
Mr. Heriot any offence; Lord Castlereagh had bent ‘the whole force of 
his hostility on the defendant ; the person libelled there was a man, the 
brilliancy of whose naval character, splendid as it was, was thrown 
compuratively into the shade by the transcendant excellence of his poli- 
tica] character ; the person alleged to be libelleil here was Lord Castle- 
reagh! And yet Mr. Heriot was punished witb only six months’ impri- 
sonment, and then discharged without fine or bail: ‘The defendant also 
adverted to the case of Colonel Draper, who was punished with only six 
months’ imprisonment, and to the case of Mr. Blagdon, who was pu- 
nished only with that extent of imprisonment, fora libel also on Lord 
St. Vincent. ° 

Mr. Finnerty proceeded to state, that in consequence of the part which 
he had taken in the Middlesex elections of 1802 and 1804, he had had 
the misfortune to make the magistrates of that county his enemies. ‘There 
was a particular prison under their control, and it would be death to him 
to be sent thither. Ife would rather be disposed of as Bonaparte disposed 
of Palm, the bookseller, than be sent to the Cold-bath-fields prisan. 

He closed with the full assurance, that the Court would always recol- 
lect the maxim of Blackstone, that next to the satisfaction of justice, a 
Judge ought to look to the satisfaction of the public. He quoted a deci- 
sion of Chicf Justice Lee, who refused a motion for an information ° 
against a man, who advertised to caution the public not to trust his wife 
upon his credit, upon the ground ‘thatthe’ man had ho other mode of 
obtaining redress. If this man coyld’not be prose ted a fortiori, he 
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could not be punished. The defendant applied this case to bis own ; 
and said, that to accuse Lord Castlereagh was the only way in which he 
could justify himself. He also quoted the case of the Abbot of St. Al- 
ban’s, who wanted to punish a man for complaining that he had made 
him a cuckold. Just so, would Lord Castlereagh punish the defendant 
for complaining that his Lordship had called him a traitor. 
Mr. Finnerty then made some extracts from Lord Erskine’s speeches, 
which the Court would allow to be of no authority, as they were the 
mere dicta of an advocate. He declared that he had no intention to 
write a libel: if it were told him, he was bound to know what was a 
libel, he would reply, that surely an individual, unprofessional and 
uneducated as he was, might be allowed not to understand a science 
which had divided the most learned Judges of the country, The noble 
and learned Judge on the bench, and-the Attorney-general, differed as 
to what was a libel in Mr. Perry's late case ; and surely the law of libel 
was one to which the maxim of ignorantia legis non excusat did not apply. 
If the record of a severe punishment upon the defendant were handed 
down to posterity, accompanied with the slightest biographical sketch of, 
Lord Castlereagh, would not the reader exclaim, ‘‘ What must have 
been the state of those laws under which an individual was punished for 
complaining of oppression ?" The eye of England, interested in every 
thing which was done by that Court, especially with what related t» the 
law of libel and the freedom of the press, and pre-eminently the eye and 
heart of the defendant's native land. (Ireland), he had the satisfaction to 
know were turned with the greatest anxiety to the result of that day's 
judgment. But it might be said, that this was not a controversy betwecp 
Lord Castlereagh and the defendant; the breach of the peace, the vio- 
lation of the law, were the objects of the indictment. ‘The defendant 
knew not in what part of the country the peace would be broken on 
Lehalf of Lord Castlereagh's character; for upon that subject every 
body was of one mind. What the defendant had said throughout the 
libel, and that day, he was ready to prove. He hoped he had adhered 
to his promise of saying nothing offensive to the highest minister of the 
Jaw in England, as he regarded the Court to be. If he had tendered an 
inadmissible atfidavit, it contained not a single atom, but what there was 
precedent for in Colonel Draper's case ; and if he had not been able to 
new model his affidavit according to the dircctions of the Court, it was 
only from the difficulty of precisely ascertaining what. those documents 
were. Having been all his life in the habit of speaking the sentiments 
of a free man, he should only have incurred the contempt of the Court 
lad he abandoned that language now; and he would rather meet the 
reverest punishment which it was in the power of the Court to inflict, 
than labour under the degradation of being thought.a hypocrite. The 
whole of the case was before the Court ; they would recollect the nature 
of the provocation; they would read the libel, and would consider whe- 
tier, if that were true, the defendant deserved punishment or not. He 
would say little about his sufferings on account of the present prosecu- 
tion---his expenses, his loss of time, the whole of his subsistence, de- 
p-nding, as it did, upon his daily exertions. He hoped he should sup- 
prt his punishment with firmness; and though he were to be confined 
11 the dungeon of Dionysius, he would not exchange character with 
Lod Castlereagh. He retained his conviction that every part of the 
eu;osed libel being proved, as he offered to do it, it was justifiable. 
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The Attorney-general and Mr. Garrow severally addressed the Court 
in support of judgment, urging the conduct of the defendant on this day 
as an additional reason why a very severe measure of punishment should 
he dealt out to him ; as well to repress similar conduct on his part, us 
ju show to the people of England that these laws were not mere dead 
letters, and that justice was to be found in the Courts of Westminster. 

The Court then proceeded to consider of the sentence ; and after a 
very short consultation, 

Mr. Justice Grose delivered a suitable comment on the enormity and 
malignity of the offence, and sentenced the defendant to be confined for 
18 calendar months in his Majesty's gaol in the city of Lincoln, and at 
the expiration of that period to give security for his good behaviour for 
five years, himself in 5001. and two sureties im 2501. each ; and to re- 
main in custody until the same shall be given. In the mean time, to 
be committed to the custody of the Marshal of the Marshalsea. 

Mr. Finnerty.—I thank your Lordships. 





Trial of Mr. Walter Cox, for a Libel. 


MR. Swift opened the case, and stated, that this was an information, 
filed ex officio by his Majesty's Attorney-general, against Walter Cox, 
Bookseller, for a libel, published on the 10th of July, 1810, entitled, 
“ Tue Painter Cut—A Visiow ;” the same being wicked, malicious 
and seditious, and intended to separate the two countries of England 
aad Ireland, to which the defendant has ‘pleaded not guilty. 

The Attorney-genetal—My Lords and Gentlemen of the Jury, this 
isan information filed by me ex officio, against the defendant Walter 
Cox, of the city of Dublin, Bookseller. It is an information against 
him, for publishing, in a certain work, called ‘‘ Tue Intse Macazine,” 
a libel, which this information states to be wicked, malicious and se- 
ditious. My Lords and GenUemen of the Jury, | will go further than 
this statement in the information, by pronouncing it to be the most 
wicked and audacious libel that ever disgraced the press. This is not 
a libel that has casually found its way into a public Newspaper otherwise 
inoffensive, but it makes part of a wark, industriously published from 
month to month, for the advancement of purposes of the most rash 
and abominable tendency. It is a part of that work which has been let 
Joose upon the public, for the clear and manifest purpose of debauching 
the minds of the people of this country; of exciting religious rancour 
among the Roman Catholics of this kingdom; and of alienating every 
Trishman from his due allegiance. A work, framed and calculated to 
effect the separation of two countries, which Ged and nature have 
joined together; and by the junction of which, this empire has been 
enabled to contend against the world: to disunite two countries, con- 
nected together by long and mutual intercourse,’ by various inter- 
marriages, ana identified with Great Britain by numerous ties: ce- 
mented by the laws, the same language, and inuitually enjoying a 
ponstitution which has conferred civil liberty to 2 cegree entirely un- 
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known in any other region of the earth—My Lords and Gentlemen of 
the Jury, I have thus far addressed myself to you, with a view of 
shewing how far the subject of this libel is aggravated Ly its opposing 
circumstances, and how much the fallacy of its import demonstrates 
the villany of its author.—The work, in its commencement, endeavoured 
to cloak its design, by those contrivances of disguise with which the 
guilty are familiar. The subjects of the composition were only collected 
from past times, but all evidently calculated for one and the same pur- 
pore. Under these circumstances it was not easy to fasten on it for 
a libel. Indeed, it has not been my temper nor my wish to be over- 
captious on the subject of libel. We holdtoo highly the liberty of wri- 
ters to enter iptou controversy witha subject, whcn the public wel- 
fare does not demand it.—It was not the wish of Goverpment, nor their 
disposition, tomotice every casual ebullition which might escape the 
Editors of the diurnal press, in the hurry of composition, or in the order 
of discussion.. Such warmth might betray a man of the best intention 
into an unguarded phrase. Besides, Government stood upon too high 
a ground—their position was too commanding, to regard with any sen- 
timent, but that of indifference, any attack upon the principles or per- 
sons of those who exercise authority under the forms of the constitution, 
Besides, the freedom of the press was part of the liberty of the subject. 
It was his birth-right, defined and protected by Acts of Parliament, 
and exercised to a greater extent by the subjects of these realms, than 
by any other people in ancient or modern times. Of this liberty he 
would be found as ardent an advocate as any other individual.—But the 
libel before the Court could not, by any possibility, be included in this 
definition. It could not be regarded asa momentary and heated ‘effusion, 
issuing from the pen of a daily writer, who might not have time, per- 
haps, to give it due consideration, and who might have written, and 
who often must write, without any mischievous intention. The boun, 
darics of the liberty of the press are often fine and delicate, and we 
should rather suffer a little excess than encroach on that invaluable 
privilege; and, therefore, if we have not brought this criminal until 
now before the bar of justice, I regret to say, that it is this mistaken 
lenity that has been the oceasion of it. He has at length made such 
a progress in his audacity, that he had thrown off the mask ; and de- 
clared open war against Government. He has at length dared, not by 
dark insinuations, not by holding up as objects of commiseration those 
traitors who have been banished from our shores; no, Gentlemen, he 
has thrown off the mask, and has dared to avow the object of his 
work. He has declared himself the tool of a faction in this country, 
the wreck and refuse of the rebellion of 98—who have long ceased 
to be Irishmen. He had dared to inculcate on the minds of the people 
f Ireland, that it is their interest, and ought to be their wish, by 
uniting their strength to France, to sever the connection between this 
country y and Great Britain, to break off their allegiance, and to prepare 
us to submit to the yoke and iron sceptre of our common enemy —This 
is no longer to be tolerated. While it dealt in private calumny, while 
it sickened us with its grossness and vulgarity, we might suffer it to 
sink into its own conteinp'ibility; but when this audacity goes to the 
Jength of treason, it is no longer to be suffered to cohtinue with im- 
punity. It is some consolation to considey, that he has not appeared 
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on this occasion, nor has found any professional man to be the advocate 
of such a crime. Ishall not, therefore, dwell so long upon this subject 
as I should have done, if he had aggravated his offence by an attempt 
to defend it—But, my Lords and Gentlemen of the Jury, it will be my 
duty to explain to you the nature of the libel, to impress upon your minds 
what has been the meaning and object of its being written; not only 
to satisfy your minds, but also to impress on the public what many 
of the public would otherwise doubt, that there is still a faction in 
this country working for our common enemy, and seeking to bring 
back that from which this country has not many years emerged.—This 
criminal introduces the present libel (it shews with what pleasantry he 
insidiously begins it) in the form and wnder the fiction of a vision. 
Having pretty well prepared the public mind by all he had been hither- 
to writing, he now thinks fit, by a sort of allegory, to instruct them 
in the end he had in view from the commencement of his work. He 
describes two Islands, which you, Gentlemen of the Jury, upon the 
perusal of the libel, will discover to be the Islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland—he describes these islands as connected together by the figure 
of arope; and how do you suppose he figures this connection? he 
describes it to be maintained by demons, one of them the demon of 
religious liberty, the other of discord, and amplifies the description 
with every thing that can excite treason and religious rancour. He de- 
scribes these countries (enjoying mutual interests and common advan- 
tages under the same King and Constitution) as a conneetion held by 
the demons of religious liberty and discord; which is a most foul and 
seditious libel ; countries, in which, of all others on the earth, not 
only civil but religious liberty is enjoyed in the fullsst extent, in which 
complete toleration is admitted, where every man is allowed to fol- 
low his religion without constraint ; the connection of these countries 
he has dared to call in question, and the excellence of a constitution 
affording greater advantages than any other in the world, That con- 
stitution is the object of his envy; he finds it offensive to men who are 
bankrupts alike in fortuue and in character, and who can only look for 
aggrandizement in the ruin of their country and the arrival of its 
enemies.—He therefore procceds to destroy this Constitution; and in 
what manner does he propose to his countrymen that this should be 
effected? He introduces in this vision the arrival of a feet—you will 
understand by this the fleets of France—he represents a ship advancing, 
of considerable magnitude, adorned majestically with colours, stream- 
ers and trophies. He intends to dazzle the public mind, and to pre- 
pare them to receive triumphantly the arrival of the fleets and armics 
of France. In these fleets he describes the prime ruler of France, ‘as 
placed in a triumphant marine car, and as a benign looking personage. 
It is for his benignity, that he holds up as an object of favour, the 
common enemy of these countries. To remdve any doubt, he places 
on his head an imperial diadem, and in his hand a two-cdyed sword, 
emblematic of its owner's powers. The ship approaches, and he holds 
out to the people of this country a prospect of the benefiis they are 
to receive, ‘This personage of benign countenance is deseribed as se- 
vering the connection by the rope at asingle blow. Gentlemen of the 
Jury, this criminal recommends to his country, to have this h: appy Con- 
stitution, under which we live, destroved, and by the stroke of France. 
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Lest there should be any misunderstanding, he brings forward an Irisfi 
Traitor, who had been banished from his country, dressed in green and 
gold, to proclaim the great event ‘the Painter is Cut.” Thus is the 
connection between Great Britain and Ireland dissolved, and by an 
Irish Rebel. He describes this connection as almost worn out—for the 
rope is represented as worn to 4 thread. It has lasted for six hundred 
years, and it is, no doubt, time we should be weary of it. He then 
proceeds to propound the hopeful consequences of this separation. He 
overlooks the strength of these countries—he forgets all the conse- 
quences of that separation, but holds it out asa source of every bles- 
sing. Here a general aésembly of all ranks and professions takcs place ; 
he brings forward the Judges, the Lawyers, with the head of Wm. Orr, 
who suffered death for his crimes; and the standard exhibits the bust 
of R. Emmett. Thus, Gentlenien, he holds forthto the country that 
it is by the junction with the common enemy that this separation must 
take place, and this is the way he recommends it should be effected. 
After going through a variety of matter, the whole of this treasonable 
libel concludes, by the introduction of the man himself, appearing in 
a sort of triumph, and ascribing to the Irish Magazine, the effect and 
result that has proceeded from its interference in bringing about the 
separation of the two countries. He is finally represented as having in 
his hand an Irish Magazine, and pronouncing certain words. He be- 
gins by congratulating them on their success, after a state of slavery 
for 600 years. That this country has beenin a state of slavery for 600 
years, is the constant theme of his libel, and of the work. As if, 
Gentlemen, the people of this country did not enjoy the blessings of 
the British Constitution, of Mayna Charta, and all the rights and pri- 
vileges annexed thereto. He represents us in a state of slavery: a 
position as false as it is scandalous! As seditious, as it is treasonable! 
He proceeds to say, ‘‘ you have at length opened your eyes, and worn 
away your shackles, by a noble sacrifice of your prejudices on the altar 
of union, and by a happy exertion of your physical powers, the Painter 
is cut, and Ireland is free.” 1 really think it superfluous to dwell? 
longer on the subject of this libel. It is to be deplored, that the liberty 
of the Press should be so abused, or that any man should be found to 
avow himself the advocate of the common enemy.—He has dared, not 
by sedition only, but by actual treason, to inculcate the principles of 
Rebellion, to recommend to his countrymen, by an allegorical repre- 
sentation of sensible ohjccts, a disunion among themselves: to shake off 
their allegiance ; to throw off that connection on which our safety and 
strength depend : to join with the common enemy not only of Eng- 
land, but the world, and to throw away those rights by which “we are 
so long and mutually benefited. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, though our duty renders it impossible that 
we should pass by such wickedness ; Jet not that faction, which must 
be considered free, for a moment presume that, because the Govern- 
ment is Jenient, therefore it has been afraid Jt has a full and 
perfect confidence that in the attachment of the great majority of the 
people to those kingdoms, there is a strength more than sufficient to 
counteract the machinations of this wicked faction. If the vision which 
this criminal’s distempered brain has formed, be realized, and the 
Government of France be.able to send an army, I trust that the supe- 
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rior skill and bravery of British troops, exemplified as it has been on 
the continent of Europe, will involve that army, and the faction which 
brought it hither, in ruin and disgrace. But the enemy is too wise to 
send any army into this country, to assist a desperate but impotent 
faction. Gentlemen, with respect to the present libel, we should have 
laughed at it, as before, had it not proceeded to such a pitch of au- 
dacity ; of which the wretched culprit is so sensible, that he flies from 
the defence of it. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, we shall prove the publication, and we en- 
tertain no doubt of your verdict. There is no apprehension of danger 
to Government from such a publication; but I apprehend it may fur- 
nish some incentive to that spirit of ‘disaffection, for which the lives of 
several of the wre‘ched and deluded peasantry have been forfeited. 
This is the only mischief. Let him not plume himself with the con- 
trary. But for the sake of example we call for your verdict, and shall 
afterwards call on the Court for judgment, being perfectly satisfied 
that no man who has eyes to see, or ears to hear, can doubt of the 
intention of this publication. . 

Carmichael examined by the Solicitor General. 

Q. Are these your initials (shewing one of the numbers of the Irish 
Magazine) ? 

A. They are. 

Q. Did you buy this book at any particular place? 

A. By direction of the Crown Solicitor 1 bought this book, on 
the 10th of August, 1810, at the house of the defendant, W. Cox, in 
Abbey-street. 

Mr. Pollock read from the Irish Magazine, for July 1810, the libel 
in question, entitled, ‘“‘ The Painter cut, a Vision,” signed Orellana. 

Solicitor General. My Lord, we don't think it necessary to go 
further. 

The publieation was then read, and was as follows :— 

“* The Painter Cut—A Vision. 





‘ « Mr. Cox, 

“ Having made ancient Irish History my exclusive study for some 
time back, end my labours being finally terminated, on Sunday evening 
last I sat in my arm chair, mentally recapitulating the unparalleled 
sufferings that Ireland has borne fur so many ages. Exhausted by the 
agony which such reflections induce, I yielded to the influence of the 
drowsy god, and was quickly in a very sound sleep ; methought I was 
immediately transported to the beach of asea, from which two islands 
of different dimensions were disernible, and the straits separating them 
so narrow, that objects on the shores of either could be distinctly seen 
by the spectator. 

“« ‘There appeared standing on a rock close to the shore of the smaller 
island a most hideous figure (this rock was either volcanic or infernal, 
as there weré incessant sulphureous streams issuing ftom its centre) 
whose external structure resembled in some sort a human female form , 
in her left hand she held a burning torch; from her neck was suspended 
a dagger reeking with blood, and to her breast affixed a bible ; on her 
head she wore a martial helmet, which was decorated with the tongues, 
hearts, eyes, and vitals of human beings, all apparently fresh taken * 
from their respective éwners, Being struck with astonishinept. at so 
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extraordinary an appearance, I drew near this fiend, hoping, on a closer 
inspection, to discover her vocation in this nether world. In_ this i 
was not disappointed, as I perccived written on the front of her helmet 
Religious Bigotry ; my attention was now attracted by a rope she held in 
her right hand ; en looking along which, carried my view to a rock on 
the opposite shore, and: similar to that.on which the spectre Religious 
Bigotry stood; here I observed another very deformed phantom, but 
differently attired; from every part of her body chains of exquisitely 
wrought gold hung, at the end of each of which was a large sook ; the 
title pages being disernible, I observed the names of Woodward, Dr. 
Duigenan, Sir Richard Musgrave, and Lord Redesdale written thereon 5 
in her left hand she held a catalogue of books, countless as the sands of 
the sea, andon her head she wore the cap of a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, having inscribed on its front, Discord. In her right hand she 
held the other end of the rope before mentioned,-which, on a closer 
examination, | found so much worn in many places, as not to be thicket 
than a silken thread; on a sudden both spectres uttered the most horrid 
and piercing howls | ever heard, and instantly there appeared standing 
close to the figure of Religious Bigotry, four smaller imps, whose charac- 
ters were inscribed on the breast of each; they bore the names of Envy, 
Malice, Calumny, and Slander. The face of Slander was the strongest 
likeness-of Dr. Duigenan I ever saw. The attention of the fiends ap- 
peared now directed-to some object at a distance’on the sea, which ex- 
cited my curiosity; and turning my eyes to the _— of attraction, I 
beheld a ship, of considerable magnitude, adorned magnificently with 
colours, streamers, and naval trophies, gliding swiftly over the surface 
of the water. When it appeared near me, I perceived on its deck a 
triumphant marine car, on which was seated a benign -looking person- 
age, wearing an imperial diadem, who held in his right hand:a two- 
edged sword, which had a map of Europe engraven thereon, as em- 
blematic of the owner's power, The ship moved'majestically along until 
it came to the rope held by the fiends, when the person in the trium- 
phal car immediately arose, and, with one stroke of the sword, severed 
itintwo, The infernal phantoms now rent the air with shrieks, as 
may be conceived, but cannot be described, and having infected’ the 
surrounding atmosphere with an intolerable stench, vanished. A man 
now appeared on the deck of the ship, dressed in a military uniform of 
green and gold, whom I recollected to have been banished abuut ten 
yeers back from Ireland; he took off his hat, and waving it several 
times over his head, exclaimed, the Painter is cut! As transitions in 
dreaming are very rapid, I found this scene suddenly changed, and 
discovered myself to be on a large plain, resembling the Curragh of 
Kildare—here I met an unaccountable multitude of every denomination 
of Irish; there were Judges, Lawyers, and Attornies, Protestants, 
Papists, Presbyterians, Quakers, and Methodists, Orangemen and United 
Irishmen ; in each groupe one person bore a standard of colours, im- 
porting the object of the association. Amongst the colours, I re- 
marked but few, the designs on each of which I have but a confused 
remembrance of. The Jud;res had on their colours a painting of William 
Orr, in the Elysian Fields, with Marcus Brutus, binding a wreath of 
é'umorta)ity round his head; this standard was carried by Bladderchops ; 
the lawyers had on theirs a picture of Robert Emmett, ascending » 
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funeral pile, with the embryo of an independent island, arising from 
his ashes—Counsellor P. C7 G 

“ The attornies had the figure of a man hanging, with a fiat in his 
hand ; this was upheld by J—S—M,. The Protestant bishops had on 
theirs, the representation of a tithe proctor buried up to his chin in the 
earth, anda crowd of peasants round him, administering an oath, that 
he should not demand tithes, pigs, or family-money. ‘This was borne 
by the Rev. Mr. Battersby; the Catholic bishops had the representation 
of an entertainment of a very extraordinary nature indeed; a large 
table covered with speeches and pamphlets, made and ‘written in favour 
of the Veto; round the table sat the different authors, comprising an 
assemblage of fugitive patriots, writers of doggrel rhymes; barbarous 
translators of impure Greek, deistical domestic chaplains, poor toad- 
eating lawyers, ax.d disappointed dogmatical Jansenists; at their backs 
was delineated a groupe of peasants, with large twigs of shillelah in 
their bands, under whose auspices the authors were eating their pro- 
ductions, with as much avidity as a Dublin Alderman swallows turtle ; 
the Ovangemen’s standard had on it a scourge or gallows, and a cabin 
in flames; this was held by Verner; the United Irishmen a harp, a 
shamrock, and Erin go bragh ; this was carried by Gen. M—. Having 
inquired from a bye-stander, the cause of such a strange meeting, he 
informed me, that the Painter was Cut, and that the people I saw 
svere assembled to ereci an altar to national union; that all the insig- 
nias of their different associations were to be offered as a sacrifice 
thereon, and their prayers were to be a solemn renunciation (in the 
presence of their Maker), of the prejudices which had caused them to 
shed each others blood, and enslave their country. 

“« While in conversation with my instructor, the arrival of some ex- 
traordinary personage was announced by a loud shout, and J observed 
at some distance, approaching the multitude, a chair, resembling an 
eastern palanquin, borne by four supporters; when it arrived within a 
circle formed for the purpose of -receiving it, I perceived the palanquin 
was carried by their Major, Claudius, Sir J. B— n, and J—k 
G—ff—d, and on examining what their burden might be, to my ut- 
ter astonishment I saw Mr. Walter Cox's august person seated therein, 
on a throne of green sod, with a canopy of entwined shamrock leaves 
over his head. I could not believe my eyes that the Major and the 
other gentlemen would be carrying you about, like chairmen, and was 
proceeding to question my new friend as to the reality of what 1 saw, 
when a person, who preceded the palanquin, conmmanded silence, and 
then your known voice dispelled my doubts; in your hand you held an 
lrish Magazine, irom which methought you read the following ex- 
traordinary paragraph :— 

“ lrishmen, notwithstanding the perfidious machinations of your 
enemy, to perpetuate a slavery already borne for six hundred years, 
you have at length opened your eyes to their treacherous efforts ; you 
have broken your shackles, and. by a pious and ncble sacrifice of your 
prejudices on the altar of national union, and a timely and judicious 
application of your physical powers, the Painter is Cut, and ig 
free.""—Instantly an altar was raised of green turf, and a quantity of 
boughs, and other fuel thereon, uponwhich the different standard bearers 
laid their burdens, and having applied fire thereto, the grateful offering 
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ascended in volumes of smoke to the Almighty Dispenser of social love 
and national union. The multitude now uncovered their heads, and 
with loud acclamations of joy tossed the coverings ‘towards the firma- 
ment: Judges, Lawyers, and Bishops, wigs, hats, caps, and helmets 
all jumbled in the air together, seemed to partake of animal sensation, 
and join in the universal harmony. ; 

You may judge, Mr. Cox, i was not the last to huzza, which I 
did so loud and so long, that it brought my wife into the room where I 
was asleep, and she, by pulling me heartily, awoke me, to the sad and 
ever to be regretted certainty, that the entire scene I lad just witnessed 
was but a vision. _ Jam, &e. ’ 

«© ORELLANA.” 

The Chief Justice charged the Jury, and observed, that after a space 
of nearly thirteen years, since this country was convulsed by rebellion, 
after a length of time sufficient to convince the most disloyal, of the 
futility of any schemes they could have formed, and of the wisdom of 
preserving tranquility, it was to be lamented that the standard. of re- 
bellion appeared to be again reared. In this case the defendant, unto 
whom the most atrocious conduct was imputed, had not thought fit to 
appear. By an act Parliament, which passed some years ago, the 
Jury were now made judges of the libel, and by the same act it was 
established that the Judge should give his opinion whether the matter 
were libellous or not. If the Jury believed this work to have been 
published, it was not necessary that they should be told that it was a 
libel of a most atrocious and seditious nature.. It only required the 
common understanding of rational men to decide upon it; if it ap- 
peared to them to render the connection of these countries odious; if 
they found that it malignantly endeavoured to represent that connec- 
tion as a public grievance, calling upon the people to destroy it by 
force, and to accept the aid of the enemy ; if they felt it ‘was written 
with that spirit, it was impossible fur them to find jt any thing else but 
a most gross and scandalous libel. That in publication of ail matter 
coming from the press, it was necessary that it should be found mali- 
cious, in order to constitute it a libel. It was*the touchstone to every 
criminal act, libellous or otherwise. If they found a work otherwise 
inoffensive, they could naturally infer that any casuul expression was 
unintentionalj but if they found a work teeming: with treason, by his 
acts they would judge him. 

The defendant not having appeared, the Judge said it was unneces- 
sary to trouble them with further observations. It was for them to say, 
whether the intention could be good, when it appears to have been 
writien with a view to aid the enemy to do that with facility, which, he 
trusted, he never would be able to do ; and when they saw the man him- 
self an important actor in the scene, they could entertain no doubt. 
As to the question of libel, the law of this Country was merciful to 
those who had attacked the Country itself. The defendant would bave 
an opportunity of dicussing whether it be libellous or not. The opi- 
nion of the Court was, that it was a gross and manifest one; and if 
the Jury did not see a decided reason for differing from that opinion, 
they would have nothing to do but find him guilty. 

The Jury, without leaving the box, found the Defendant—GUILTY. 
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Mr. Walter Cox was brought up to give bail to appear next term, 
to receive the judgment of that Court. The Attorney-general stated, 
that he did not wish to be peculiarly severe against him, but left it to 
the decision of the Lord Chief Justice. ‘The Solicitor General quoted 
the case of Hamilton Rowan, Esq. who was remanded by the then 
Lord Chief Justice (Clonmell) to custody, as soon as the verdict was 
passed. Mr. Justice Day stated that the Lord Chief Justice was unwell, 
and that Mr. Cox must remain in custody until his pleasure was known, 
whether he would take bail or not. 

Mr. Cox was again tried on Tuesday, the 27th inst. on a new indict- 
ment, (there having been a literal error in the former) when he was 
found Guilty, and sentenced to twelve months imprisonment, and to 
stand in the Pillory on Saturday the 9th of March. 





THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


‘(HERE are two styles in writing upon what, in conversational and 
green-room language, are called Tuearricats; namely, the laudatory 
and the severe. The former abounds in louse and declama‘ory pane- 
coy well-dressed drab is an angel, and every booby in bus- 

ins a demi-god.—The manager is Jove himself, and his deputy the 
Farnesian Hercules. The taste that begets this low bombast is only 
less wretched, because it implies something of capability, than the 
taste that adopts it. In other words, the author, because he is the 
author, is only less contemptible than the approver. The beggar is de- 
lighted with his own bantling, and it is natural; but how inverted 
and depraved must those feelings be, which prefer the cireumjacent 
filth in which it wallows, and the nauseous viands with which it is 
fed, to the cleanliness of a gentleman's child, and the wholesome 
esculents administered to its wants. In this relation stand the public 
and the panegyrizer. But to do the citizens of Dublin justice, they 
do turn with disgust from the miserable scribes, whose daubs would be 
considered insulting to any other individuals on earth, but the beings 
who are the objects of their praise. Fallen into contempt, these poor 
devils are silent at last—and we are pow seldom condemned to peruse 
the gross and sickening stuff, with which the columns of the rrrio- 
DICAL PRESS have been so frequently defiled, 

The other style of cr:ticism is the severe. This is more dignified, 
and though too often unjust, infinitely more popular, At the same 
time it must be acknowledged, that cririeves, as they are called, 
conducted on this plan, and with this disposition, have deviated more 
frequently than they should -do into satire; and that the writer of 
this article, for instance, while he aimed at saying a smart thing, of 
making a point, or of rounding q sentence, has been seduced into ex- 
aggeration often, and sometimes into injustice. Now, although from 
a sober review of what he has written, although he sees very little 
for which he would apologize, yet convinced of his predeliction to see 
things in a ludicrous light, and to express his notions with more point 
and less qualification than men generally do, he is determined, 
though he shall certainly sometimes apply the spur, also to exercise 
the rein. One thing he shall hold steadily in view, viz. that the 
players act as well as they are able. Had he sufficiently impressed his 
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miod with this maxim, he would aot perhaps have incurred the charac- 
ter for severity which he has received ; but he would not, he is per- 
suaded, at the same time, be honored with all the abusive nonsense, 
which has been bestowed upon his writings, nor would he have been, 
generally speaking, so just in his observations. But although he will 
a'low the above recited maxim to have its due influence upon his pen, 
and to operate favorably upon the players, he will not carry his com- 
piaisance so far, as to overlook industrious imbecility, or unassuming 
dulness. These negative qualities, although they may disarm criticism, 
for *‘ who would break a fly upon a wheel”—who would trample 
wantonly upon an unresisting worm, must be charged on the manager. 

During the last month, there has been little novelty at the Theatre 
Royal. The beautiful poem of Walter Scott, ‘« The Lady of the Lake,” 
has been the principal, if not the sole attraction. Upona poem so 
universally read, and so generally adiired, it would be superfluous 
to offer any observations ;—upon its adaptation to dramatic purposes, 
it is almost equally unnecessary to dwell. The mechanic had little 
else fo do than to extract certain speeches, and to direct their enun- 
ciation by those characters to whom they are givenin the poem. The 
words of the latter have been most judiciously preserved, and we 
are therefore spared the pain of comparing the feebie and drawling 
prose of the play-wright, to the animated -and energetic and fery 
muse of the origina] author. This nausea comes most powerfully 
upon us in the representation of “Marmion” at the Peter-Street Heuse. 

While the words of Mr. Scott are perpetually present to our recollection, 
we are sickened by the mean and maudlin adumbration of his imagery 
eae sentiments. It may be said that the wild and irregular stanza of 

the poct is unsuitable to the language of conversation and dialogue. 
Now, without canvassing the tenets of Dryden, on the subject of dra- 
matic rhyme, it may be observed, that the language of the drama is 
not mere conversation—it is dialogue, raised ‘above the usual tone— 
pointed, polished and pevuliar. As to those who declaim so much 
tipon its want of propriety, and deviation from nature, we answer, 
that poetry, and of course the drama, one of its principal depart- 
ments, is an imitative art. Itis not nature and manners, such as we 
behold them every day, that we wish to see exhibited on the stagye— 
they would nauseate and 'tire us, they would’ not be tolerated for a 
moment—it is a close and palpable and spirited imitation that we 
require. Now that this imitation can be as accurately pourtrayed, 
the measured and musical cadences of rhyme, as in the pedestrian lan- 
gaze of comedy, or the unincumbered flow of blank verse, none ace 
quainted with the poets of France or England, will be disposed to deny. 
But the obj jection lies, it will be said, not against the possibility of the 
thing, for it is demonstrated by all our great pocts—but aguinst its 
pre spriety, as a vehicle of dramatic sentiment. 

Dd it ever happen, it has been sneeringly asked, that a man, under the 
influence of pity, of terror, of love, of ambition, or of any other of 
the great passions, addressed the object of his admiration oy fear, or 
compassion, in the rhyming iambic of Dryden, or the sounding couplet 
of Pope? Why, no—Pope and Dryden were rare animals—they were, re- 
spectively, sui generis; nor would either of them, highly gifted as they 
were, stans pede in uno, be capable of holding a conversation in the 
languese of Eloisa’s Epistle, or of Palemon and Arcite. But it is, 
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not the rhyme alone, for I have known some improvisaiori blockheads, 
that constitutes the dilliculty—it is the poetry —it is the labour, neces- 
sarily employed upon the propriety and polish of the phrase; it is the 
turn of the sentiment, as well as the fine and elevated tone of the pas- 
gion ; it is the full dress, the magna loquentia; the os rotundum of the 
language, accompanied: with truth of delineation—with colouring, spi- 
rit, and effect ;—these are the things that constitute the difficulty—these 
are the barriers which no poet ever passed without toil, and of which 
the common race of mankind scarcely ever dream. Now all these 
qualities are not only compatible, but are found to exist, and in a 
high degree of perfection, with rhyme. Not to mention the poets of 
our own nation, let us.turn to France and Italy. The names of Cor- 
neille, Racine, Voltaire, Aviosto, Tasso, and Metastasio, are sufficient 
exemplifications. The former are the first Tragedians in France ; their 
tragedies are written in rhyme ; those tragedies ave not only read with: 
delight in the closet, but they are received with rapture on the stage, by 
the most polished people in Europe. Here then is experience ayainst 
tue theory which would confine the Dramatic Muse to blank verse only. 
The incompetence, the poetical incapacity, attributed, and with sonie 
justive, to the French language, may serve as an apology for the use of 
rhyme on the French Stage ; but it will not stand in the place of argu- 
ment against the doctrine which -I am endeavouring to maintain: It 
will answer no purpose, in this view of the case, to assert, that the 
French language is incapable of moving in the majestic measures of 
Akenside or Milton ; and that to come at all within the purview and 
character of poctry, it noust assume the graceful and courtly but too 
studied airs of rhyme. Granted: but admit the fuct, and away goes 
the theory. What is true of riryme in one language, is true in another ; 
nor can any argument be drawn in favour of the anti-rhymist from the 
peculiar idiom of French poetry. 

It was my in*ention to have entered in full upon this subject in the 
present number, but I find it would have-grown bevond the limits I 
should be abie to assign to its consideration. Indeed it is capable of 
being viewed in such a variety of lights, and of branching off into ir- 
ferences so completely at variance with the customary opiniuns, that 1 
shall defer the discussion to another occasion. 1 am aware that 1 shall 
encodnter much opposition, and shall cheerfully promise, in thé name of 
the Editor of the Hizexnia MaGazine, free insertion to such essays as 
our correspondents shall deem it necessary to supply. In: the mean 
time, Ishall, with the reader's leave, proceed in my delineation. 

I begin with the ladies, not only because, by the usual rules of the so- 
ciety, the place of precedence is yielded to their sex, but because on 
the boards of the Theatre Royal, they are infinitely superior, in point of 
talent and consideration, to thuse persons wlio assume the deportinent 
and wear the beard of men. 

Miss Smi1H.—! find it impossible to confine within the mits which 
are now left me, the different lights and the various attitudes in which | 
should be disjosed to display the meciits, and consider the defects of this 
lady. A general view, then, is all that at present 1 can offer. Its waut 
of distinciness and peculiarity I shall endeavour to supply hereafter. 

Miss Smith is of the smaHler order of the middle size, and though 
a ‘critical eye might detect sume trivial faults in her form, yet the 
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air of dignity which she knows so well how toassteme, the grace of 
her movements, and the pointed propriety of her gesticulation,~ gives 
to her person a harmony, an equableness, and a sentiment, which we 
might look for in vain in those consummate mistreses of posture 
and demeanour, the Des Hayes’, the Angilinis, and the Parisots. ‘This 
fascination, which it is so difficult to describe, and which, as an Irish- 
man, I may be allowed to observe, is best delineated by being left to 
the fancy of the reader, is derived, not from any superiority which Miss 
Smith possesses, in point of airiness of carriage, or brilliancy of effect, 
over the daughters of Terpsicore—it comes from a higher and a 
nobler source—it is drawn from a deeper and a purer spring, than was 
ever visited by the votaries of this charming muse—it issues from that: 
chrystal fountain, over which Urania herself presides, or to unrobe the 
sentiment from the classical drapery with which it is invested, the su- 
periority of which I speak, is derived, “‘ bear witness earth and heaven ! 
from mind, from mind alone.” In fact, it is the intelligence, the con- 
summate sense, as well as the imagination, which mark, and colour, and 
kindle the dramatic pictures of Miss Smith; that give to them that 
masterly tone, that magic expression, and that Grecian air, which every 
one that has a spark of feeling or a ray of fancy must instantly acknow- 
ledge on their representation. , 

It is true, indeed, that a great portion of the effect which I am en- 
deavouring so inadequately to describe, may be deduced from that 
prepossession, which we all naturally experience on the contemplation 
of a beautiful face. I will allow that there may be some justice in 
this remark—lI will confess that a fine face, lit up by a sparkling and 
expressive eye, or irradiated by one of those ineffable smiles, whieh 
shoot with the subtlety of lightning to the heart, may, and must make 
a powerful impression upon the understanding, as well as upon the 
sensibility of an audience; and I will also acknowledge that Miss 
Smith's is such a face as I have described—that her smile has all the 
influence, and her eve all the command, “ which youthful poets fancy 
when they love ;" still 1 will contend, that this very control which 
she possesses over the understanding, that this very enchantment 
which she exercises upon the heart, proceeds from that internal, com- 
bining, and creative quality within, which philosophers denominate 
Ynind. Her smile could not betray that fancy, her eye could not mirror 
forth those feelings, her countenance, confessedly fine as it is, could 
not paint so powerfully, and poetize so well, the sentiments of her 
author, if she did not possess “ that within, which surpasseth show”— 
if she had not a portion of that mens divinior, of which every poet is 
conscious, if she were not informed by that rare intelligence which only 
dwells with sentiment and imagination, It is this intelligence, I repeat 
it, and not the mere external charm solely, that gives such peculiarity 
and force to the acting of Miss Smith. Igrant you that she is beautiful, 
that her manners are gentlewoman-like, and that her appearance is 
extremely prepossessing—but I have seen many women as beautiful, and 
many, the form of whose mouth and the shape and colour of whose 
eye would bear to be compared with those of Smith—but none have I 
yet seen, who could “ smile in such @ sort,” or whose eye possesses 
so controlling an influence. Io my next, I shall consider her in 
different characiers. C. 
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TO A BROTHER BARD, 


Who desired my candid opinion of Kis Poems. 


"THOUGH much as I hate, 
Some authors of late, 

Who volumes compose, 

In verse and in prose ; 

And waste without thinking, 


‘ What paper they're inking; 


Yet still, you must know it, 
1 pity the Poet, 

Who, nature defying, 

‘fo rhyme will. be trying + 
Unfortunate Bard, 

He labours so hard ; 

And takes so much pains, 
While racking his brains, 
In vain, for to season, 

His rhyme with some reason, 
Vet writes, what | call, 
Just—nothing at all. 


Indeed in this matter, 
*Twere cruel to flatter ; 
And therefore, in sooth, 
To tell you the truth, 

(1 like to be candid,) 

In fact, never man did, 
More carefully look, 
Through any man’s book, 
In hopes to discover, 
Some meaning or other : 
But chiefly I sought, 
To hit on a thought ; 
And after all wiys, 
Perusing your lays, 

J found that you had 
Not one, good or bad. 


Thought I, what a queer book; 
For like a Jew’s Prayer-book ; 


It seems the design is, 

To read from the finis : 

So guessing the knack, 

I scanned your verse back ; 
But read as I might, 
From left or from right, 

I found in the sequel, 
Your meaning was equal. 


1 love to commend, 
The work of a friend; 
So here let me hint, 
Your paper and print, 
And manner you bind, 
Are quite to my mini. 
And give you your due, 
Your style appears new ; 
For what you compose, 
Nor verse is nor prose; 
The samples I saw, 

Of your je ne sai quoi, 
Sems just to have been, 
Betwixt and between. 


Some critics dispense, 
In verse with the sense; 
Nor there think of dwelling, 
Qn grammar or spelling. 
If poems are found, 
To jingle in sound, 
Three readers in four, 
Will look for no more, 


Now your verses chime, 
So nicely in rhyme, 
That say what we will, 
The fact will be still ; 
They merely want meaning, 
To be entertaining. 
H. 











































ODE TO MISERY. 












O! Misery obtrusive guest, 
Thou fierce invader of my breast, 
Thy hateful form I fear ; 
Thy look so wild, thy clotted hair, 
Thy ghastly face deep’stamp’d with care, 
Thy start, and groan, and tear, 


» 
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Delighted with Affliction’s sigh, ‘ 

Thou lock’st the captive upto die, 
Fast chain’d on torture’s bed: 

His trickling blood but feasts thy eyes, 

Thy ears are 'raptur’d with his cries, 
And daggers prop his head. 


But if thou cans’t defend from crime, 
Sway still each moment of my time, 
Let each thy influence know ; 
My first were thine, be thine my last, 
My future life be like the past, 
A chronticle of woe. 


, The drain’d and sinking eye of grief, 


Will guide me where I'll find relief, e 
And wearied lay me down : 

Where long lost Peace shall be my lot, 

My life, my friendless life forgot, 
And, Misery, thy frown. J. M,C. 





ODE ON THE CREATION. 


O! matchless Thou, enthron’d on high, 
Beyond the ken of mortal eye, 

Receive my ardent vows : 
Thou gracious, great, and nameles Power, 
Be Thine alone the thoughtful hour, 

Thy. Providence allows. 


Were once my heart from sorrows free, 
That holds it in captivity, 

Wert Thou my sole desire, 
Soon would the deep and lab’ring spring 
Begin to flow ; thy praise I'd sing, 

In strains of temper'd fire. 


Fierce, in the air, as whirlwinds roll, 
And low’ring horrors wrap the pole, 

Thy word is heard through night : 
And lo! the gloom bright visions sweep, 
A burst of glory fills the deep, 

And robes the world in light. 


Now in the Sun’s new-kindled rays, 

Her bright'’ning orb the Moon displays, 
Till dazzling, he shal} rise, 

To pour day's deep and golden tide, 

While she, with milder sway shall ride, 
Fair queen of starry skies. 


The sea, beneath her beam serene, 

In glittering swells of silver’d green, 
Hoarse bears thy praise along : 

The painted clouds, that float on high, 

The woods, the plains the earth aud sky, 
Shout all, in grateful song. 






The countless forms that swim the seas, 


Poetry. 


The warblers mounting on the breeze, 
And all that live, rejoice ; 


To thee, O God, their joys how dear ! 


Delightful in her father’s ear, 
Resounds glad Nature's voice. 


Last made, with reason and with will, 
To love Thee, man was wanting still, 
‘The darling child of grace : 


Thy holy breath his bosom warm'd, 


And O! like Thee his soul was form’d, 
To know her Maker’s face. 


Her pow’rs the Sov’reign Presence own, 
And, wond’ring, bow before Thy Throne, 


ALMIGHTY, GREATEST, BEST, 
Thrice happ 


‘To choose 


And merit to be blest. 


IN former days, when Pantomime was rife, 
And magic spell got Harlequin a wife ; 





—— 


y high-born Man, since free, 
is better destiny, 


HINTS TO HARLEQUIN. 


J.M.C, 


When love prevail’d, tho’ parents might enjoin, 


And dotards rich, were spurn’d by Columbine : 


Then ’twas, the lover, by his magic wand, 
With attitude and gesture, graceful, fond, 


And constant watchfulness, ohtain’d her hand, 


Oh! E—r, E—r! if you wish to shine, 


Be more attentive to your Columbine, 


In 40 she fixes all her future hope, 
(Ww 


ose guardian wand induced her to elope) 


Let her not wander, seeking thy embrace, 
Nor seem to shun her with a tripping pace 
Around the stage, sans attitude er grace. 
Nay e’en the Clown, with awkward mien, why he 
Expresses more the lover, aye, much more than thee ! 


Entrusted with the w 


, its magic pow'r 


Is to protect thee in th’ unguarded hour, 


‘ Not to be wielded a /a bastinade, 
Or gladiator at a masquerade, 
Thy angulated vesture, amply fit 
Whene’er a flying leap is requisit ; 
Thy semi visor, comic beaver too, 


For special pu 


Thus did enchantment furnish you with art 
To play the lover, not the mummer'’s 
So farewell ! E—r, as you wish to shine, 

Pay more attention to your Columbine, 
But, let her not suppose she’s out of view,— 


es were giyen you. 


T’ assure thy flight when by pursuers prest, 
Confound thy rivals, and t’elude their quest ; 


rt. 


A line remains for Columbine ——Adieu. 


February, 1811, 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEB. 15. 


A DISPATCH, of which the following is an extract, has been received from the 
Honorable Major General Abercrombie by the Earl of Liverpool, one of his Ma- 


jesty’s principal Secretaries of State, dated Port Louis, Isle of France, December 7, 


1810. 

“© have the honor to infurm your Lordship, that the Isle of France sur- 
rendered by capitulation, on the 3d inst. to the united force under the command 
of Vice Admiral Bertie and myself, 

«*] must refer your Lordship, for the particulars of the operations which led 
to this fortunate event, to'the copy of my oj:cjal letter to the Rt. Hon. the Go- 
vernor General, which, together with other documents, I have now the honor ta 
transmit to your Lordship. 

“In conformity with the instructions which I had the honor to receive from 
Lord Minto, I have placed Mr, Farquhar in charge of the Government ; and f 
confidently trust, that, in having adopted this measure, I shall not incur the dis- 
pleasure of his Majesty’s Government. 

‘* This Dispatch will be delivered to your Lerdship by Capt. Hewitt, my Aide- 
de-camp, and I believe your Lordship will find him perfectly qualified to afford 
you every information which you may require, in respect of the late operation’ 
of this force. 

To the Right Honorable Gilbert Lord Minto, &c. &c. 

*¢ My Lorp—I had the honour toinform your Lordship, in my dispatch of the 
2ist. ultimo, that although the divisions from Bengal and the Cape of Goud Hope 
had not arrived at the rendezvous, it had been determined that the fleet should 
proceed to sea on the following morning, as, from the advanced season of the year, 
and the threatening appearance of the weather, the ships could no longer be con- 
sidered secure in the anchorage at Rodrigueze; and 1 did myself the honor to 
state to your Lordship, the measures which it was my intention to pursue, even 
if we should still be disappointed in not beinz joined by so large a part of the ar- 
mament. : 

** Early onthe morning of the 22d, Vice-Admiral Bertie received a communica- 
tion from Captain Broughton, of his Majesty’s ship Illustriqus, announcing his 
arrival off the island with the conyoy from Bengal. The fleet weighed at day- 
light, as had been originally arranged, and in the course of that day, a junction 
having been formed with this division, the fleet bore up for the Isle of France. 

“« The greatest obstacles opposed to an attack On this Island with a considerable 
force, have invariably been considered to deped on, the difficulty of effecting a land- 
ing, from the reefs which surround every part of the coast, and the supposed im- 
possibility of being enabled to find an anchorage for a fleet of transports. 

‘“« These difficulties were fortunately removed by the indefatigable exertions of 
Commodore Rowley, assisted by Lieut. Street, of the Staunch gun-brig, Licut. 
Blackiston of the Madras Engineers, and the Masters of his Majesty’s ships Afri- 
caine and Boadicea. Every part of the leeward side’of the island was minutely 
examined and sounded, and it was discovered that a fleet might anchor in the 
narrow passage formed by the small island of the Gunners’ Coin and the main 
land; and that at this &pot there were openings through the reef, which would 
admit several boats to enter abreast. These very obvious advantages fixed my 
determination, although I regretted that circumstances would not allow of the 
disembarkation being effected at a shorter distance from Port Louis, 

‘“‘ Owing to light and baffling winds, the fleet did not arrive in sight of the 
island until the 2éth ; and it, was the morning of the follewing day, before any of 
the ships came to an an¢hor. 

** Every arrangement for the disembarkation having been previously made, the 
first division, consisting of the reserve, the grenadier company of the 59th regi- 
ment, with two six-pounders, and two howitzers, under the command of Major- 
General Warde, effected a landing in the bay of Mapon, without the smallest op- 
position, the enemy baving retired from Furt Marlastri, situated at the head of the 
Graod Bay, and the nearest port to us they occupied. 

_ ** As soon as a suffisient part of the European torce had been formed, it became 
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yecessary to move forward, as the first five miles of the road lay through a very 
‘thick wood, which made it an object of the utmost importance, not to give the 
enemy time to occupy it. 

« Lieutenant-Col. Smith having been left with his brigade to cover the landing 
place, with orders to follow next morning, the column marched about four 
o’elock, and succeeded in gaining the more oper country, without any efforts 
having been made by the enemy to retard our progress, a few shot only haying 
being fired by a small piequet, by which Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, Lieutenant 
Ash, of his Majesty’s 12th regiment, and a few men of the advanced guard, were 
wounded. ‘Having halted for a few hours during the night, the army again mov- 
ed forward; before day-light, with the intention of not halting till arrived before 
Port Louis ; but the troops having become extremely exhausted, not only from 
the exertion which they had already made, but from having beenalmost totally de- 
prived of water, of which this part of the country is destitute, | was compelled to 
take up a position at Moulin a Poudre, about five miles shart of the town. 

«*.Early next morning Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Leod, with his brigade, was do- 
tached to seize the batterics at Tombeau and Tortue, and open a communication 
with the fleet, as it had been previously arranged that we were to draw our sup- 
plies from these two points. 

‘‘The main body of the army, soon after it had moved off its ground, was at- 
tacked by a corps of the enemy; who, with several field pieces, had taken a 
strong position, very favourable for attempting to make an impression on 
the head of the column, as it shewed itself at the head of a narrow road, 
with a thick wood on each flank. The European Flank Battalions, which 
formed the advanced guard, under the command of Lieutenant-Cotonel Campbell 
of the 33d Regiment, and under the general direction of General Warde, formed 
with as much regularity as the bad and broken ground would admit, charged the 
enemy with the greatest spirit, and compelied him to retire with the loss of his 
guns, and many killed and wounded, This advantage was gained by the fall of 
Lieutenant general Campbell, a most exeellent and valuable officer, as well as 
Major O'Keefe of the 12th Regiment, whom I have also every reason sncerely to 
regret. 

‘*In the course of the forenoon the army occupied a position in front of the 
euemy’s lines, just beyond the range of cannon shot ; and on the following morn- 
ing, while I was employd in making arrangements for detaching a corps to the 
southern side of the town, and placing myself in a situation to make a general at- 
tack, General de Caen proposed to capitulate. Many of the articles appeared to 
Vice -Admiral Bertie and myself to be perfectly inadmissible ; but the French Go- 
vernor having, in the course of the day, acceded to our terms, a capitulation for 
the surrender of this colony, andits dependencies, was finally concluded. 

** Your Lordship will perceive that the capitylation is in strict conformity with 
the spirit of your instructions, with the single exception that the garrison is not to 
be made prisoners of war. 

*« Although the determined.courage and high state_of discipline of the army, 
which your Lordship has done me the honour to place under my command, could 
leave not the smallest doubt in my mind in respect to the issue of an attack upo 
the town, I was nevertheless preyailed upon to acquiesce in this indulgence being 
granted to the enemy, from the desire of sparing the lives of many brave officers 
and soldiers, out of regard to the interests of the inhabitants of this island (hav- 
ing lung laboured under the most degrading misery and oppression, (2nd knowing 
confidentially your Lordship’s further views in regard to this army) added to the 
late period of the season, when every hour became valuable ; I considered these 
to be motives of more national importance, than any injury that could arise froin 
a small body of troops, at so remote a distance from Europe, being permitted to 
yeturn to their own country, free from any engagement. In every other par- 
ticular, we have gained all which could have been required, if the town had been 
carried by assault. ’ 

** During the course of this short service, the enemy has not afforded an op- 
portunity to the army in general for displaying the ardent zeal and animated 
courage with which every individual is inspired; but it is nevertheless my duty to 
represe at to your Lordship in’ the strongest terms the merits of every corps under 
my command, The officers ‘and men European as well as native) havy cheer- 
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fully and patiently submitted to the greatest fatigues and privations. . During the 
advance of the army, the troops were unable, for the space of 24 hours, to prd 
cure a sufficient supply of water, but this trying circumstance did not produce a 
aingle murmur, or the smallest mark of discontent or disapprobation.” 

[The letter concludes with expressions of the warmest thanks to Major-General 
Warde ; Vice-Admiral Bertie ; Lieutenant-Colonels Picton, Gibbs, Kelso, Keat- 
ing, M‘Leod, and Smith ; Majors Taynton and Caldwell; Captains Beaver, 
Briggs, Lye, Montague, and Liardet; Lieutenants Lloydand Gregory; and in 
genera] to all the land and sea forces employed.] 

(Signed) 
J. ABERCROMBIE, Maj. Gen. 

Return of killed, wounded, and missing, at the attack of the Isle of France, 
on the 30th of November, and let and 2d of December, 1810. 

Head Quarters, Camp before Port Louis, 
- Dec, 4, 1810. 

1 Lieut. Colonel, 1 Major, 1 Serjeant, 2 Halvidars, I Drummer, 28 rank and 
file, killed; 1 Lieut. Col. 1 Major, 3 Lieutenants, 5 Serjeants, | Drummer, 
#1 rank and file, 3 Pioneers, wounded ; 1 native Officer, 2 Drummers, 42 rank 
and file missing. 

N. B. One seaman killed znd five wounded, not included above. 

(Signed) W. NICHOLSON, Dep. Adj. Gen. 
Names of Officers killed and wounded. 

KiiLep.—Licutenant-Colonel Campbell, 33d regt.—Major O’Keefe, 12th regt. - 

Weunvep.—Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, 56th regt.—Major Tayhton, Madras 
Artillery—Lieutenants Ashe and Keappock, 12th regiment.—Lieutenant Jones, 
8lst regiment, slightly. (Signed) W. NICHOLSON, Dep. Adj. Gen. 
General] Abstract Return of the mounted Ordnance in the Town of Port Louis, 

Port South East, andthe other Ports and Batteries in the Isle of France. 

. Port Louis, Dec. 6, 1810. 

29 Thirty-six-pounders, 81 Twenty-four-pounders, 46 Eighteen-pounders, 29 
Twelve-pounders, #1 Mortars.—Total Ordnance— 209. 

D. ROSS, Capt. Sen. Officer, Art. 

N. B. The Ordnance are in excellent order, and the whole of the Batteries com- 
pletely equipped with shot, ammunition, and eyery other requisite for service. 





The Island of Banda, protected by strong fortifications, and garrisoned by 1000 
men, has been taken by 180 seamen and marines belonging to the Caroline, 
Piedmontaise, and Barracoutta. The enemy had notice of their approach. Our 
brave fellows had to scale walls 30 feet high—but what is impossible to Irish or 
English intrepidity ? The seamen and marines landed about four in the morning, 
and by sun-rise the British flag waved on the Citadel of the Island. The booty 
taken was very great; in spices there were about 400,000]. worth. Banda 
annually exports near a million to Batavia. And now we may indeed say, that 
Banda completes the conquest of the enemy's Célonies. The flag of France waves 
no longer in the East Indies or in the West. Not a Colony left her. 


MARQUIS OF ROMANA. 

On the 23d of January, 1811, died, at the head-quarters, Cartaxo, aged 49 
years, his Excellency Seignor Don Pedro Caro y Sureda, Marquis of Romana, 
Grandee of Spain, Knight of the Grand Cross of the Royal Spanish Order of 
Charles III. Captain General of the Armies of his Catholic Majesty, and a native 
of the city of Palma, in the Island of Majorca. After an education corresponding 
to his high birth, during which he made a rapid progress in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, emulous of his father, who gloriously terminated his life in the 
field of honour, in the expedition to the Algiers, in the year 1775, he commenced 
his military career in the marine guard of the royal fleet, in which he continued 
till the revolutionary war with France, at which epoch, being Captain of a frigate, 
he entered, with the rank of Colonel, into the army of Navarre, under the orders 
of bis uncle, Lieut-General D. Ventura Caro, and afterwards into that of Cata- 
lonia, in which, by his valour and signal services, he worthily obtained the sug: 
cessive posté, and arrived at the rank of Lieut-General. 
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In 1810 he was appointed Captain General of Catalonia, and President of its 
Royal Audience, in which employment he had occasion of manifesting his great 
abilities and political knowledge ; he was afterwards named General of Engineers 
and Councellor of War. ; 

The insidious views of the tyrant of Europe induced him to separate from Spain 
the greater pact of the best troops, in the command of which he conducted him- 
self with all the propriety and delicacy he was so noted for, till he was informed, 
in the midst of the snows of the north, of the state of his beloved country ; he 
vowed to succour it with his troops; to azcomplish which he overcame a thousand 
difficulties and dangers. : 

In the command of the army of the left, he executed most skilful retreats and 
movements, suspending and frustrating the projects of the enemy, whose forces 
were always superior ; by his conduct and military science he accomplished driv- 
ing them out of the kingdom of Gallicia, to the admiration of the enemy tliem- 
selves, and all those who were acquainted with the training means he possessed. 

A short time after he was called to the Central Junta, where he presented him- 
self, not as a victorious General, but as the most moderate Representative, mani- 
jesting only all the force of his character in the vote that he gave in the month of 
October, 1809, upon the necessity of immediately forming a Council of Regency. 

On the 24th of January, finding the Supreme Goverment dispersed by the 
invasion ef the French in Andalusia, he returned to take the command of the 
army of Estremadura, where his presence was of such importance, that to it, in a 
great degree, was owing the enthusiasm manifested in Badajoz and throughout the 

rovince. 

: The endeavours the enemy made from that time, and the dexterity with which 
the Marquis Romana knew how to oppose and defeat theirplans, we well know ; until 
Estremaduia being free, and Massena advancing upon the lines of Torres Vedras, 
he hastened with two divisions of his army to the assistance of the allies. On his 
way, and in the city of Lisbon, he received many proofs of estimation. After- 
wards he constantly assisted at the side of his illustrious friend Lord Wellington, 
the worthy appreciator of his merits and virtues, and whose testimony alone 
would be sufficient to prove the great loss which Spain, and the common cause of 
the Allies, have suffered in his death, were we even without the numerous proo!s 
of the public enthusiasm which his name and fame inspired in all parts. 

The barge, which couveyed the body of this illustrious General arrived at Lis- 
bon on the night of the 25th of January. On the 26th, in the morning, it was 
taken on board the Portuguese frigate Perola On the 27th, at noon. the corpse 
was landed at Belem, accompanied by the barge of the Portuguese Admiral aud 
some English ones, in which were Admiral Berkeley aud many Officers of marines. 

He is much regretted as a valiant guldier, and being possessed of ‘a high sense 
of honour aud patriotism—his death, it is conceived, will have considerable effect 
on the spirit. of his coyntrymen, and it will require the active exertions of some 


other herg, to inspire the Spaniards with that degree of energy which he uniforw- 
ly maintained, 





Domestic Intelligence. 
CONVENTION BILL. 

A Letter, of which the following is a copy, was forwarded to every Sheriff and 
Magistrate throughout Ireland, 

* SIR, ‘* Dublin Castle, February 12, 1811. 

« It being reported that the Roman Catholics in the Co. of are to be 
called together, or have been called together, to nominate or appoint Persons or 
Representatives, Delegates or Managers, to act on their behalf as members of an 
unlawful assembly; sitting in Dublin, arid calling itself the Catholic Committee, 
you are required, in pursuance of the provisions of an Act of the Thirty-third of 
the King, chap. 29, to cause to be arrested, and to commit to prison (unless bail 
shall be given,) all persons within your jurisdiction, who shal be guilty of giving, 
or having given, or of publishing or having published, or of causing or having 
eaused to be given or published, any written or other notice of the election and 
appointment in any manner of such representative, delegate or manager as afore- 
said} or of attending, voting, or acting, or of having attended, voted or acted in 
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any manner, in the choice or appointment of such representative, delegate or 
manager. And you are to communicate these directions, as far as lies in your 
power, forthwith, to the several Magistrates of the said County of 

“*N. B. Sheriffs are to act under the Warrant of Magistrates,in cases where the 
crime has been committed. 

** By Command of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, 


* To » &e. &e. &e.” 

After weathering a dreadful storm on Thursday the 31st ult. his Majesty's re- 
venue cutter Defence, Captain Fishley, in cruizing the next day on the coast of 
Anglesea, discovered a wreck near the creek.of Cambyr. After the most minut? 
inquiry, Capt. Fishley could only learn that ber sails (of some remaining part of 
them) were marked *‘ Robert Ritson, sailmaker, Maryport,” in a circle. She 
had apparently been from Dublin, in ballast; and the remains of her spars and 
rigging indicate her to have been a fine, stout, well founded vessel. One of her 
unfortunate Crew was seen (by the people on shore) floating for a considerable 
time on the quarter deck ; and nine others were seen to perish! She had struck 
on aledge of rocks at some distance from the shore. No bodies had then been 
found, nor any thing to trace what she really was. 

A most singular occurrence took place at the Loughrea Theatre: just as the 
performance was about to commence, the gallery of the Theatre, being extremely 
crowded, the supporters gave way, and the entire of the crowd, amounting to 
nearly 200 persons, were instantly precipitated from a height of many feet to the 
ground.—What makes the cirenmstance very remarkable is, not the slightes ac- 
cident happened to any individual]. After a few minutes of confusion, order and 
tranquility were restored; many persons were accommodated with seats on the 
stage, and the performances (which were that night patronized by the Gentlemen 
of the Loughrea Clanricard Cavalry), were gone through with the greatest regu- 
larity. ‘ God save the King” was sang with great taste and judgment by Mr. 
Silk, of the Post Office (permanent serjeant of this highly respectable corps,) ac- 
companied by the band of the Tipperary Regt. ; and the audience went away 
moch gratified, that an accident, from which much injury wasto be apprehended, 
terminated without tbe most trifling hurt or casualty to any individual. 

On Thursday, Feb. 14th, about two o'clock in the morning, the factory of Mr. 
Fyans, coach-maker, Hawkins’s-street, was discovered to be on fire. The engines 
of the Hope, Royal Exchange, Atlas, Globe, and British and Irish Insurance 
Offices were immediately in attendance.—The factory being almost entircly com- 
posed of timber, and from the combustible matter of the materials, was com- 
pletely burned down, as well as the two houses in Hawkins’s-street communi- 
cating therewith.—The extensive and very valuable stores of Messrs. Conolly and 
Co. adjoining were in very imminent danger, and must, as well as the whole neigh- 
hourbood, have fallen a prey to the devowing element, but for the very great and 
judicious exertions of the engines above mentioned ; the two High Sheriffs, and 
the agents to the different Insurance Companies above mentioned, as well as 
many of the opulent and respectable neighbours, were very active and highly 
useful on the occasion. We are happy to hear that mo personal injury was sug- 
tained, and that the property was fully insured. 


“© W. W. POLE.” 











: MARRIED. 

By special licence, on Tuesday the [2th inst. by the Hon. and Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Kildare, Sarah, the eldest daughter of T. Driscoll, of Harcourt-street, 
Esq. one of bis Majesty's Council at Law, to Robert William Phayre, Esq. eldest 
son of Colonel Phayre, of Killoghrum Forest, in the county of Wexford.—In Ab- 
beygate-strect, Galway, John Burke, of Ower, in that county, Esq. to Maria, 


S 


eldest daughter of the late Doctor Henry Martin, of that town. 





DIED. 

On Saturday night, February 16th, about twelve o'clock, in the 74th year of his 
age, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Betagh, V.G.—In London, Mrs. Coke, wife of the 
Rev. Doctor Coke, General Superintendant of the Irish, Welsh, West India, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland Missions in the Methodist connection, 
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Biographical Sketch of Lord Moira, 
(With a fine Likeness.) 


JN undertaking. a bidgraphical sketch of this illustrious character, the 
writer has 4 most grateful task to perform, but one, at the same time, 
attended with considerable difficulty. Grateful, because he has nothing 
to record but the exertions of great virtues and great talents, moving 
in an exalted station, and on the greatest theatre of modern times ; diffi- 
cult, because the language of panegyric, if the biographer be just, 
must be maintained throughout. It happens fortunately, however, 
that the actions of Lord Moira are of so unequivocal and prominent 
a nature, that they speak for themselves ; they need not the colouring 
of language, or the grace of rhetoric, to ornament or invest them— 
simplicity of statement, therefore, and plainness of detail, a religious 
adherence to fact, and a rigorous determination to reject the language 
of praise, will, perhaps, exhibit the justest portraiture of Loyd Moira, 
while it surpasses the most brilliant encomiastic strains ever offered by 
flattery or by gratitude to the virtues of an individual. 

The first duty of a biographer is to recount the genealogy of his 
hero. Inthe present instance, however, the writer must be excused. 
His space will not allow the detail, nor will the nature of this miscel- 
lany admit of amplification. It is enough to say, that his Lordship is 
sprung from one of the most most illustrious families in the British 
Peerage—a family unspotted by a moral stain, and which traces its 
pedigree, through no obscure or questionable channels, to the 
royal house of Plantagenet. 

Francis, Lord Rawdon, was born oft the 7th. of December, 1754. 
i” education was conducted on that judicious and philosophical plan, 
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which embracés and combines the views of active and social life, anid 
which are calculated to form an accomplished military and civil cha 
racter. In early youth, he showed a decided bias to the profession 
of arms, The dispute with our colonies had at length been exasperated 
into Open hostilities, when Lord Rawdon embarked with his regiment 
for the American centinent, and continued, during the entire of that 
disastrous war, an active and intrepid partizan. Coolness and self 
possession in the heat of action, and in the midst of difficulties, were, 
even when he was yet a youth, the distinguishing’ and singular 
qualities in Lord Moira’s character. These qualities he had oecasion 
to display in ah eiminent degree, while he was a lieutenant of grena- 
diers, at the memorable battle of Bunker's-hill. His conduct on that 
day, drew forth the warmest encomiums from his commanding 
officer ; and General Burgoyne, in a letter which he wrote to England 
about this period, expresses himself in these emphatic words: ‘‘ Lord 
Rawdon has this day stamped his fame for life.’ But Lord Rawdon 
was not content with the renown with which a single gallant action 
covered his name. Like every generous soldier, his soul thirsted for 
new enterprize, and we find him again distinguishing himself at the 
storming of Fort Clinton. 

In the year 1778, Lord Rawdon was appointed Adjutant General to 
the British Forces, then under the command of Sir Henry Clinton, 
with the rank of liewtenant-colonel in the army. It is not the design 
of the Biographer of Lord Moira, to give an historical view of the 
campaigns in America, althougli he is aware that such a review would 
be necessary, in order to estimate with accuracy the military character 
of his subject: ‘This must be reserved for another opportunity. Cer- 
tain he is, that in the retreat of the British troops through the Jerseys 
one of the most hazardous enterprizes of the American war, the honor 
of the army, perhaps the army itself, was saved, by the judgment and 
activity of its youthful adjutant general. 

The action of Monmouth was the next seene in which this young 
man displayed that resource and courage for which he has been re- 
markable from his earliest days; but it was at the siege of Charles- 
town, when the qualities which constitute the commander were pre- 
eminently conspicuous. Intrepidity the most inflexible, combined 
with the most ardent and enthusiastic courage, were not more pro- 
minent in his conduct, during the siege of this place, than judgment, 
indefatigable activity, and that profound calculation of causes and 
events, without which a great general never yet existed. Indeed, 
so remarkable did his Lordship render himself at this siege, that he 
was appointed to a separate command in South Carolina. His youth 
and inexperience were judiciously balanced with his talents and acti- 
vity ; and the latter were found to outweigh any presumed deficiency 
to which the former might render him liable. His conduct in the pro~ 
vince was so highly approved of, it reflected such singular credit upon 
his ability and military science, that at the battle of Camden, Lord 
Cornwallis entrusted him with the command of one of the divisions; 
with this division he commenced this celebrated action. It is unneces- 
sary to state the result. Could any thing save the colonies—had there 
mot been a grand and fatal error in the principle of the war—the 
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event of this day would have been decisive of their fate; it was the 
most brilliant and complete victory obtained during the war. 

Those who only know the private or. senatorial life of Lord 
Moira, who only love him for his generous or social virtues, or esteem 
him for those pure and elevated political sentiments which reflect such 
a glory upon his name, will be surprised, when they are informed of 
the extreme rigor of his military character. They can scarcely re- 
concile to themselves so much munificence and such persona! facility 
with the stern and inexorable maxims of the field—with the cold and 
inflexible dictates of discipline. Yet this was the character of Caesar. 
This severity of which we speak, and which, in a civil war, it is most 
particularly iecumbent on a commander to observe, was exercised 
towards Colonel Haynes, whom Lord Rawdon, in his subsequent 
command in the Carolinas, ordered to be executed. The Opposition 
were loud and vehement in their clamour against the action; the ne- 
cessity of which, however, was clearly demonstrated by his Lordship’s 
friends ; but on his return to England, the Duke of Richmond, uncle 
to our present Viceroy, having once more rung the usual charges 
upon Haynes's execution, he was compelled by Lord Rawdon to read 
such a recantation in his place in the House of Lords as the latter 
thought proper to dictate. ‘The affair made a great noise at the tithe, 
but it had the effect of silencing the violent language that was used 
against our gallant countryman. — 

On his return to England, to which we have just alluded, Lord 
Rawdon was created a peer of Great Britain, and nominated one of 
his Majesty's aids-de-camp. 

Having disposed of the first portion of Lord Moira’s life, with a 
brevity which we are aware will be displeasing to his admirers (and 
those include all the people of Ireland) we shall, in the next number, 
enter into a more minute detail of his political career. In the mean 
time, we shall recommend the accompanying portrait, a8 a very 
accurate likeness of this extraordinary nobleman, Cc. 
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Collected in a Journey to London; &c. 





FROM AN ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





LETTER VIII. 


Dear Tom, 





London, 
YOUR parting admonition to remember you, was quite superfluous ; 
for, on my embarkation, those whom I had left behind were recalled to 
memory by too many objects, to be speedily forgotten. As the well- 
known shores of the Black-rock, Dunleary, and Dalkey hills, receded 
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from my sight, I felt a strange sensation throbbing at my heart, which 
I am not well able to describe ; a mixed feeling, in which both friends 
and country had a share ; it was regret and anxiety, tempered by hope. 
Certain I am, what I felt on the occasion, was very remote from plea- 
sure; no man, indeed, can be said to know what the amor patria is, 
who has not felt a separation of this kind for the first time. Under 
any other circumstances, it is probable that I might have been highly 
delighted with the beautiful prospect of Dublin bay, Clontarf, Howth, 
and the whole coast, richly sprinkled with pleasant villas ; but to “a 
mind il] at ease” the beauties of nature, however gay or alluring, can 
afford Tittle pleasure. As long as I could distinguish the distant objects, 
I stood the deck, and when I eould see them no longer—that is, when 
evening had drawn “ her gradual dusky veil” over the face of nature, 
and the peaceful deép,—I retired to meditation, and my hammock. 
The novelty of my situation, you may be sure, did not conduce much ta 
my repose; for in vain I wooed with gentle blandishment the arms of 
sleep; the packet in which I sailed had ‘* murdered Sleep:". To drown 
the remembrance of my ¢ares, I was therefore obliged to resort to 
another old acquaintance (a very coy lady too,-as 1 have often found ta 
my gost) whose assistance I invoked, in these, or similar strains : 


O Muse, whose impulse oft my breast hath fir’d, 
Whose tender throb hath cheer’d, whose breath inspir’d ; 
Come to my aid. Thy healing balm impart, ; 
To soothe the anguish rankling at my heart ; 

From friends dissever’d, and from social cheer, 

A hopeless exile thro’ the tedious year, 

1 hail thee now, as when lung past I sung, 

When all resigning to thy charms | clung ; 

When youthful ardour wrought my thoughts to flame, 
And love and friendship solely were my themé. 

Ah! thoughtless hours, by fancy taught to flow, 
How quick to pleasure, but how dead to woe ! 

An ardent confidence in earthly joy, 

Mark’d the first visions of the sanguine boy; 

Nature alone, celestial dess! shone, 

And her broad principle I made my own; 

For then "twas nature’s universal sway, 

G! that the man matur’d, might still her voice obey ; 
Then youthful fancy spread her lavish store; 

Then blissful Eden bleom’d on earth once more. 

‘The Sun thus beaming, sheds at early dawn, 

His glitt’ring rays transparent o'er the lawn ; 

Blue are the heav’ns, no cloud obscures hig ray, 

And all foretels the glory of the day. 

And thus the youth, at life’s endearing morn, 

When reason peeps, and ’witching fapcy’s born, 
Through the gay prison, beholds the novel scene, 
And sable earth assumes her flatt’ring green ; 

His deeds excite a partial joy around, 

llis heart mistaking, hails the grateful sound, 
Unthinking quite of clouds which yet may rise, 
Dimming alas! the sun-shine of these skies. 


Thus far had I proceeded in this retrospective survey of youthful 
pleasures and luxuriant joys, and I know not to what an aspiring 
height of sublimity my musings might have soured, (for my friend the 
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muse seemed half inclined to lend an ear to my petition) when my 
reveries were unfortunately interrupted by a most unwelcome intruder, 
who came ‘ 
Uncall’d, unbidden, to disturb my peace. : 

This new visitor was no other than an ugly qualm of ‘sea sickness, 
which at that critical moment quite overcame me, and put to flight 
the muse and my thinking faculties together. The next morning we 
had made but little way, being no more than eight or nine miles from 
Howth, and kept in sight of land all the day, the wind being scarcely 
one point in our favor. You cannot think how agreeably | was sur- 
prised at being summoned to or pe it being Sunday morning, and 
the wind they quite calm, which were repeated in the evening, by a 
clergyman, one of the passengers, who officiated as our chaplain. On 
Monday morning, by nine o'clock, we had reached Hollyhead bay, 
where six of the passengers went ashore for provisions ; for some of 
them had such a firm reliance on the bounty of Providence, that they 
put to sea totally unprovided ; most providentially for them their wants 
were supplied ; and so rejoiced were they at their good fortune, that we 
had nothing but singing and dancing that evening, One of the com- 
pany was an excellent singer, who had made a figure at the Pefér- 
street theatre, and another a famous.musician. But of all our com- 
pany, there was none came nearer my heart, or to whom I felt myself 
more attached by a secret sympathy, than two young men of preposess-. 
ing manners and agreeable address, with whom 1 contracted a most 
cordial intimacy ; and ] believe, had we been brothers, our friendship 
could not have been more sincere. They were coach-makers by pro- 
fession, and, like myself, had resolyed to see a little of the world, 
and unite business and pleasure together during their excursion. On 
Tuesday morning the wind changed, and indeed we all changed at the 
same time ; mirth gave ;place to dulness, for the wind rising rendered 
our singer, musician, and preacher quite useless; even our store of 
proyisions was neglected or forgotten. Of what occurred from this till 
our arrival at Liverpool, I was quite ignorant, being sick the whole 
time. 

Liverpool is a pretty neat town, much superior in appearanee to 
any I have met with since I left it, till my arrival in the capital; its 
trade is considerable, and the bustle on its quay immense; though 
there is much complaining of the deadness of business, owing, as they 
say, to the abolition of the slave trade, and the ruinous consequences 
of our exclusion from the Continent. The celebrated Roscor, a name 
ever dear to humanity, the advocate of the injured African, and the 
illustrious biographer of Leo X. ard the Medician family, isa native 
of this city. ‘The population is said to amount to 100,000 souls ; and 
I am told the climate is particularly temperate and healthy. During 
my stay, I have had few opportunities of examining more than the 
outsides of public buildings, which are numerous and elegant ; among 
them are many useful and humane institutions ; of which | shall only 
mention the Theatre, the Lyceum, the Atheneum, the Exchange, the 
Fever-hospital, the Institution for the blind, a few of its churches, and 
the Botanic garden. This valuable repository of indigenous and exotic 
plants, is situated near a place called Edge-hill, a little to the South 
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of the town, extremely neat and well Jaid out. My two new friends: 
and I, the day before our departure, after exploring several parts of 
the town and its vicinity, returned into town through it, and cast 
anchor in Cable-street, where we dined. Weighing anchor, we set 
sail from thence through W. arrington to Manchester, which is 36 miles 
from Liverpool ; it is situated in Lancashire, on the borders of Cheshire. 
They tell me, that in point of trade and size, it is next to London; 
I had not time to see the extent of it, as I stopped but one night and 
part of next day, which time I chiefly spent in sleeping, while my ¢om- 
panions were looking for employment.—For my part, while here, I had 
nothing particular to do, and my circumstances being confined, my 
views were narrow also. As to the trade of this place, I believe my 
information was correct enough, and if dirt forms a good criterion of 
comparison, it certainly was, in that point, next to Lundon; the streets 
are narrow and irregular, and the people (tradesmen like) rather 
slovenly too; therefore you may guess I did not regret leaving it. 
From Lancashire we entered Cheshire, famous for its cheese and 
canals. Art as well as nature has so beautifully diversified the whole 
country, that it is impossible to survey it without admiration. It is, 
wooded, and pretty well watered both with natural and artificial 
rivéfs, which gives a great facility to trade, and have wonderfully im- 
proved its natural resources. At one place I observed a number of 
sail boats at a distance, and imagined it to be some inlet of the sea ; 
but was much surprised, on drawing near, to find it only a narrow gut 
of a canal, on which the boats drifted along as cleverly as they could 
do in Dublin bay. I could not but admire the economy of land and 
labour visible in the construction of these canals, some of which are 
not more than ten feet wide. ‘To survey all the wonders. of this great 
national work, would be worthy of an excursion to itself; I could not 
but regret, that at present the examination would have led me too far 
out of my direct course. From Cheshire we journeyed through a part 
of Staffordshire, which has the appearance of some vast gardens, it is 
in such a luxuriant state of cultivation. My companions were great 
economists, aad profiting by their example, I have become an economist 
myself; to this, indeed, the low state of my finances contributed full. 
as much as the force of good example. For these reasons, as well as to 
have the better prospect of the country, we generally preferred travel- 
ling as outside passengers, which, though. very convenient to our 
pockets, was counterbalanced by many inconveniences incident to that 
situation. We passed through Ashbourn, in our way to Derby, about 
twelve at night; at the time there was a heavy dew falling, and having 
a great coat, belonging to the guard of the cozch, 1 was heavy 
mys¢lf—indeed I was half asleep ; so that the town is like a dream to. 


me. At Derby we stopt for a day, at the desire of my two fellow. 


travellers, who wished to look after their own business ; indeed, as we- 
were all pretty well tired by our jaunt, we thought it would diversify 
our journey a little to walk a few stages.. Derby is agreeably situated. 
on a river called the Derwentwater, over which is thrown an elegant 
stone bridge. The town itself may be termed elegant, being orna- 
mented with several handsome public buildings. Jts manufactures of 
silk, thread, china, and hosiery, are extensive, and much admired for 
their beauty. 





From Derby we set out next day, on foot, for Litchfield, 
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‘which again led us into Staffordshire. While my companions were ex- 
amining the state of coach building in this city, 1 amused myself with 
a survey of its ancient cathedral, which, in my opinion, is one of the 
wost beautiful gothic buildings I have seen, having no less than three 
very elegant and lofty spires. By early stages we had now entered 
Warwickshire, and soon reached Birmingham, one end of which 
has allthe appearance (as it really is) of one vast workshop, in which 
their various manufuctures are carried to such perfection. 1 was told it 
was very populous; but the general outcry is about the deadness 
of their trade ; to me, who was only a looker-on, the bustle of trades~- 
men (especially when I have not an opportunity of viewing all their 
operations) appeared very insipid; and my friends being also unsuccess- 
ful here, we proceeded to Coventry. In our way I noticed particularly 
a place cajled Miredon ; sweet and peaceful village! beautiful in si- 
tuation, and dear to memory, from being the favourite spot where, 
about two years ago, my brother resided. What delight did I feel 
while I traced his footsteps through all his favoured haunts! and to 
tell you the truth, I quited it, not without some regret. Coventry is about 
17 miles from Birmingham. ‘This city has an antiquated appearance, 
and is principally celebrated for that renowned ancient hero of the 
‘thimble, “‘ Peeping Tom,” whose effigy is still preserved, in rude sculp- 
4ure, peeping out of a wall in the street; it reminded me of that 
elegant personification of old Nick, which is still to be seen behind 
the gates of Hell, in Christ-church-lane, Dublin. My companions 
resolving to leave no stone unturned, we quitted.Coventry, and steered 
to Leicester, where, weak and weary, we at length arrived; and regard- 
less of the novelties of the place, immediately went to bed for a few 
hours’ repose ; where for the present let us rest, 
and believe me your sincere friend, 
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On the Origin and Progress of Mnemonics, 
And the Quackeries of its Professors in the Sixteenth Century. 


MEMORY, or the power ef retaining and reviving ideas, once imn- 
pressed on the mind, is a faculty, whose fulness of vigour is rarely 
coeval with the formation of the human intellect. Man has therefore 
recourse to art, for supplying those resources, which are denied to him 
by nature. As to the readiest means of effecting this end, sv indis- 
pensably requisite to the acquisition and retention of knowledge, the 
philosophers and rhetoricians of every age are found at variance: nor 
do they differ less widely, in pointing out the fittest mode of cultivating 
and improving the memory, than agriculturists differ as to the mode of 
cultivating and improving the same soil. Sume contend for the na- 
tural aids of a well-directed practice and constant exercisé: others 
‘scruple not to call in medicine to the assistance of the retentive fecully , 
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and many insist upon the agency of impitessions, derived from exterrial 
objects, with which a certain association of ideas is connected. In re- 
spect to the first of these methods, we find Quinctilian among its 
warmest supporters: “If (says he,) I should be asked in what consists 
the real and greatest art for improving the memory, I would say, in 
labour and exercise ; and that-nothing is so efficacious as learning much 
by heart, thinking much, and this daily, if possible." These maxims 
are strongly enforced by various modern writers; and amongst those 
of our own country, by Beattie and Knox, who may be consulted with 
advantage, by such as feel an interest in this subject. ‘The second 
method I have mentioned, as being founded on medicinal aids, I shall 
leave Horstius, Marsilius, Johnston, and their disciples, to explain for 
themselves. 

We now come to a consideration of the third method; which fonm¢ 
indeed the chief object of my present communication; the Topical 
Memory, or Loci of the Ancients, known by the name of Mnemonics, 
and a-kin to the Arg Memorativa, or Artificial Memory, of the moderns, 
The principles on which this art is grounded will be adverted to here- 
after; and its practice, at least in the present day, I shall abstain frém 
enlarging upon, as that has been so ably developed on a former ac~ 
casion. I shall content myself, therefore, with a summary notice of 
the origin and progress of this art among the ancients, previously to 
entering upori a wider field ; the quackeries of its professors, and the 
patronage conferred on them in the sixteenth century. 

The most important of human discoveries owe their birth to acci- 
dental causes; and I know not, therefore, why chance should not be 
deemed as fruitful a mother of invention, as necessity. Simonides; 
the Cean, was indebted for the invention of Mnemonics to a casualty. 
We are told, that this mercenary poet being hired at a supper to 
eulogize the prowess of his patron, Scopas, victor in wrestling at the 
Olymyic Games, he was suddenly called away from table, on being 
informed, that two youths on white horses were waiting for him at 
the gates. During his absence, the chamber in which Scopas and his 
guests were carousing, fell in, arid in its fall they were crushed to 
death. ‘The relations of these unfortunate revellers, anxious to honour 
them with funereal obsequies, were unable to recognize their persons 
in the mangled and disfigured corpses, which lay strewed around, till 
Simonides overcame this dilemma, by remembering the distinct places 
each had occupied at table ; and thus pointing out each individual to 
those who sought his remains. This event suggested to his mind the 
practicability of making external impressions subservient to the 
strengthening of memory, by selecting places and images, as so many 
repositories and symbols of ideas. Hence, he was led to propound a 
method of associating the ideas of things to be retained in the memory, 
with the ideas of objects conveyed to the mind by that acutest of our 
senses—the sight; and already impressed upon it in a regular series. 
The invention of this method stamped him as the Father of the Mne- 
monic Art. Cicero tells us, that when Simonides offered to instruct 
Themistocles in his method, his offer was rejected, in these memo- 
rable words : ** Ah! (replied the hero,) rather teach me the art of for+ 
getting; for I often remember what I would not, and cannot forget 
what I would.” 
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From this time, Mnemonics became a favourite pursuit with the 
Greeks ; and being brought to perfection by Scepsius Metrodorus, 
Was in great vogue among their orators. They are said to have made 
use of the statues, paintings, ornainents, and other external circum- 
stances, of the places where they harangued, for reviving, in progres- 
sive order, the topics and matter of their orations, which they had 
already appropriated to each circumstance. In the list of those who 
prided themselves on having perfeeted their memory by artificial 
means, are enumerated Metrodorus, Hippias, and Theodectes, 

The Romans bestowed no less attention on this art, the subject of 
Cicero's panegyric and discussion throughout a whole chapter of his 
masterly treatise on Oratory. Yet Cicero's conviction of its utility 
did not prevent Quinctilian’s assertion of its inefficiency, a short time 
afterwards ; for we find the latter summing up his thoughts upon it, 
in these vehement terms :—‘‘ Wherefore, both Carneades, and the 
Sceptius Metrodorus, (of whom I have just spoken,) who, as Cicero 
says, had used this exercise, may keep this method to themselves ; we 
will pass over to a more simple subject.” Fabius, the historian, alse 
ridicules this art in his XIth book. Mnemonics, however, still cone 
tinued in great repute; and Ciccro, strengthening precept by example, 
boasted that they were the basis of his excellent memory. It is said, 
their practice was cultivated with success by others of no less repute ; 
amongst whom, Crassus, Julius Cesar, and Seneca, are particularly 
noticed. 

This art appears to have lain dormant in after-ages, till that lumi- 
nary of science, Raimond Lulle, thought fit to bring it once more 
into notice among the learned ; and wooed it with such diligence, that 
it has ever since been called ‘ Lulle’s Art.’ I shall not detain your 
readers, by entermg into an analvsis of Lulle’s method, which is am- 
ply detained by Morhof, and in Gray's Memoria Technica. 

Mnemonics had not yet attained the meridian of their greatness : 
this epoch was reserved for the sixteenth century ; and J quest.on much, 
whether any art has ever been the subject of a more tedious and obsti- 
nate controversy ; or has been brought forward under more illustrious 
auspices, with greater solemnity, or a more bare-faced impudence 
These will be sufficiently manifest in the account I shall now render 
of the Mnemonistic Dumvirate of Lambert Schenkel, and his ‘ haud 
indignus’ plenipotentiary, Martin Sommer. 

Lambert or Lamprecht Schienkel, born at Buis-le-Due, in 1547, was 
the son of an apothécary and philologist. He went through his acade- 
mical course at Lyons and Cologne, and afterwards became a teacher 
of rhetoric, prosody, and gymnastics, at Paris, Antwerp, Malines, 
and Rouen; not forgeiting, as the custom of the age required, to 
claim his title to scholarship, by writing Latin verses. From these. 
however, he acquired no celebrity proportionate to that which was 
reared on his discoveries in the Mnemonic Art. The more effectually 
to propagate these discoveries, he travelled through the Netherlands, 
Germany, and’Franee where his method was inspected by the great, 
and ‘transmitted from one university to another, Applause followed 
every where at his heels. Princes and nobles, ecclesiastics and laymen. 
alike took soundings of his depth ; and Schenkel -brought himsely 
Vor. I e c 
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through every ordeal, to the astonishment and admiration of hiv 
judges. 

The rector of the Sorbonne, at Paris, having previously made trial 
of his merits, permitted him to teach his science at that university ; 
and Mavillon, Maitre des Requéts, having done the same, gave him 
an exclusive privilege for practising Mnemonics throughout the French 
dominions. His auditors were, however, prohibited from communicat- 
ing this art to others, under a severe penalty. As his time now became 
too precious to admit of his making circuits, he delegated this branch 
of his patent to the licentiate Martin Sommer, and invested him with 
a regular diploma, as his plenipotentiary for circulating his art, under 

certain stipulations, through Germany, France, Italy, Spain, and the 
neighbouring countries. Sommer now first published a Latin treatise 
on this subject, which he dispersed in every place he visited, under the 
title of ‘‘ Brevis Delineatio de utilitatibus et effectibus admirabilibus 
Artis Memoriz.” (Venet. 1619, 12,24 pp.) In this he celebrates the 
rare fates of his master, and announces himself as commissioned by 
Schenkel, to instruct the whole world. 

« A lawyer, (says he,) who has a hundred causes and more to con- 
duct, by the assistance of my Mnemonics, may stamp them so strongly 
on his memory, that he will know in what wise to answer each client, 
in any order, and at any hour, with as much precision as if he had but 
just perused bis brief. And in pleading, he will not only have the 
evidence and reasonings of his own party, at his fingers’ ends, but 
(mirabile dictu!) all the grounds and refutations of his antagonist 

also! Let a man go into a library, and read one book after another, 
yet shall he be able to write down every sentence of what he has 
read, many days after, at home. The proficient in this science can. 
dictate matters of the most opposite nature, to ten, or thirty writers, 
alternately. After four weeks’ exercise, he will be able to class twenty- 
five thousand disarranged portraits within the saying of a paternoster : 
—aye, and he will do this ten times a day, without extraordinary ex- 
ertion, and with more precision than another, who is ignorant of the 
art, can do it in a whole year! He will no longer stand in need of a 
library for referring to. ‘This course of study may be completed in 
nine days”—(perhaps in the same way that foreign languages are now- 
a-days taught in twelve lessons !)—* and an hour's practice daily, will 
be sufficient : but, when the rules are once acquired, they require but 
half an hour's exercise daily. Every pupil, who has afterwards well- 
grounded complaints to allege, shall not only have the premium paid 
in the first instance, returned to him, but an addition will be made to 
it. The professor of this art makes but a short stay in every place. 
When called upon, he will submit proofs, adduce testimonials from the 
most eminent characters, and surprise the ignorant, after four or six 
lessons, (observe !) with the most incredible displays.” Here follow 
testimonials from the most celebrated universities. Nine alone are 
produced from learned men at Leipzig, and precede others from Mar- 
burg, and Frankfort on the Oder.” 

At the same time was published, ‘‘ Gazypholium Artis Memoria 
illustratum per Lambertum Schenkelium de Strasb. 1619 :” but this 
is far outdone by the preceding treatise of Sommer. The student, 
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destitute of oral instruction, will gather about as much of Mnemonics, 
by wading through this treatise, as by seeking them in the hierogly- 
phics of an Egyptian obelisk. It is pretty evident that this ‘ Gazypho- 
lium,’ was designedly intended as a labyrinthal series ; the author in- 
deed closes his labours by confessing, that the work was to be intrusted 
only to his scholars, and referring for further elucidation to oral pre- 
cepts. The very basis of his art is concealed beneath a jumble of signs 
and abbreviations : thus, sect. 9. d.a sect. 99; “ vidilicet, locus, imago 
ordo locorum, ‘memoria loci, imagines.”” And further, in setting forth 
the most important points, he amuses himself by evincing a multitude 
of jinglimg and unintelligible words. As this work, besides being a 
literary curiosity, had of late years become extremely rare, Doctor 
Klueber not long since published a German translation of it; and by 
his happy dexterity in decyphering, has unravelled the ambiguous pas- 
sages in the original, and illustrated them with a profusion of pertinent 
annotations. — 

At all events, this work is a singular production. Agreeably to the 
character of Schenkel’s system, his development of the art does not 
confine itself to mechanical ideas alone. .It sets the technical, symbo- 
lical, and logical faculties of the memory, in equal activity; and re- 
quires that its powers should be at once ingenious and perceptive. Its 
acquirement is founded on the association of ideas: nor does it fail to 
call wit and imagination in aid of natural memory. Sommer’s Com- 
pendium, consisting of eight sections, was printed for the use of his 
auditors. After his departure, permission is given to his scholars to 
communicate their mnemonistic doubts, observations, and discoveries, to 
each other; but no one can be present without legalizing himself pre- 
viously, as one of the initiated, by prescribed signs : and he who fails 
in this, is excluded as a profaner. 

In thus tracing the origin of Mnemonics, and their progress, down 
to the sixteenth century, if the reader's curiosity should be awakened 
by these memoranda of mine, he will find it gratified by a reference 
to Cicero and Morhof, than whom no writer has so amply treated of 
Memory, and its assistants, Gray's ‘ Memoria Technica’ will supply 
him with much information on this subject, to which the student's at- 
tention is also directed, in a plan of artiticial memory, lately laid down 
in Robinson’s ‘ Grammar of History.’ 

Your's, &e, 
Lipsiensis, 
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WE feel great pleasure, in laying before our readers the following 
very interesting letter, relative to the Woollen Manufacture of this 
Country : we should also have given the letter to which it alludes, but 
thought it unnecessary, as all the assertions are brought forward, and 
ably rebutted by the very respectable gentlemen who subscribe the 
answer. We shall always be happy in giving a place in our Magazine 
to any communication from the Woollen Manufacturers of the Earl of 
Meath’s Liberty, or from any part of the Kingdom, where the subject 
is so highly interesting to the Public. 








Irish Woollen Manufactures. 


To the Editor of the Freeman's Journat. 


r,—We have seen a Letter addressed to you, signed L. and hig 
an servations on the Manufacture of Irish Woollens, published in your 
paper of the 2lst ult. We regret he did not make himself acquainted 
with the subject, before he commenced a work of such labour, and 
cnt it forth to the public; as we find it our duty 10 say, that the greater 
art of the pains he has taken, have gone to injure our characters, and 
coudemn our Manufactures (by creating a doubt) more than to recom- 
mend either, 

In this Letter he says, “ it is a well known fact, that one-fourth of 
the cleth sold as Irish, is not the manufacture of this country, and that 
sone of the Manufacturers have been accused of participating largely 
in this crime.” Individually and collectively, we assure you, for the 
information of a patriotic public, that these calumnious assertions are 
as void of truth, as those inserted in your paper, of the 13th of 
September last, ina Letter from a pretended friend to the Manufacturers 
of this country, signed A. viz.—‘* There are master Manufacturers so, 
base, as to purchase English cloths, of a bad quality, put their marks 
on them, and sell them as Irish,” which we refuted in the most public 
manner; our proceedings thereon, with our names subscribed thereto, 
were inserted in your paper, of the 16th, 17th, and 18th of that month, 
aad also in the day notes. 

We conceive it a duty we owe the country at large, oufselves, and 
the many thousands of poor, bred to the Woollen Manufacture, to 
refute the observations made by L. on the following subject ; and by 
plain, incontrovertible facts, show that he knew as little about these 
matiers as those we have already contradicted, notwithstanding ‘* his 
deep consideration of them (as he says) and his having read all the 
Acts of Parliameut, relating to the cloth trade.” 

He fiyst condemns the new seal adopted by the Chief Alnager, in 
audition to the water and alnage lead geal, doen by Act of Parlia- 
ynent, and ‘‘ is mortified to discover it,” (as he asserts), ‘‘ to be an 
artifice of the importers.” 

He thea attempts to extract from the different Acts of Parliament, 
tic duties of the Alnager, and alleges, ‘‘ that to increase his income, 
und not to disoblige the importers, and perhaps the higher powers, it is 
probable, he will not refuse to mark any cloths, on account of a suspi- 
con that they are not [rish.” 

hi as formed an oath to be taken by the Alnager and his deputies— 
‘ that they will discharge their duties according to the different Acts of 
Parliament, and that they will never mark, or seal, any cloth as Irish, 
which they do not know to be Irish.” 
He has also formed an oath to be taken by us, as Manufacturers, 
hat while we assume the title of Irish clothiers, we will not have 
concera With the sale of English, or any foreign cloth, or derive any 


profit from the same. 
vu, } 


e lope every person will consider, that from our long experience in 
viode, we must Le the best judges of what appertains to its advantage ; 
wi Le aunious to give the most satisfactory preofs, to those who are 


“ 


icncugh to prefer the purchasing of our manufactures, that no 
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deception should be practised on them. We therefore beg leave to as- 
sure the public, that the new seal adopted by Wm. Elliott, Esq. the 
Chief Alnager of Ireland,’ received our universal approbation, as well 
as the approbation of the Farming Society of Ireland ; itis not ‘‘ a new 
artifice of the importers,” as L. says ; it is an additional proof, that the 
manufacture to which it is affixed is Irish. Exclusive of this additional 
proof, we are satisfied, that the water seal, and the Alnage lead seal, 
which cannot be re-used, with the manufacturer’s name and place of 
abode, in the heading of each piece, which the law has already amply 
provided for (the counterfeiting of either being felonious,) are sufficient 
proofs, that the manufacture is Irish, and far superior to the paper stamp, 
L. recommends to be adopted. 

We have the most perfect confidence in the impartial and upright 
conduct of Mr. Elliott, the Chief Alnager—he knows his duty, and does 
it ; and we are convinced he would not himself, nor would he suffer 
any of his deputies, to affix the seals of his office to any woollen manu- 
factures, that they were not certain of being manufactured in Ireland ; 
we have never known such a fraud attempted, and we have less reason 
now to dread it, than at any former period ; his dread of ‘‘ disobliging 
the importers,” “ and perhaps the higher powers,” as L. says, is an 
unwarrantable allusion ; and we would consider ourselves undeserving 
My, Elliott’s extraordinary, unceasing, and effectual exertions for the 
protection of our Trade, since his appointment to that office, nor should 
we hope for a continuance of them, if we should let the opportunity pass 
without ackowledging them, and asserting, without fear of contradietion, 
that there never was another person, to whom the importers of wool- 
lens should be less obliged, or to whom the manufacturers of Irish 
woollens are more grateful. 

By his perfect knowledge of the different manufactures of woollens, 
and his unremitting attention to the large importations thereof, he dis- 
covered the serious loss the Revenue sustained daily by the insufficient 
duties paid on a variety pf woollen articles, and many other articles, ad- 
mitted duty free, such as Blankets, Baizes, Flannels, uncoloured Pe- 
lisses, Cloths, German Serges, Carpetings, &c. &c.—and that this 
operated against us in a doub'e fold; by being thus deprived of the 
benefits of the dyties, we had to meet in another shape the duties so 
omitted, and which the laws had provided to be collected on every 
description of woollens imported info this country. He therefore 
classed the different manufactures under their appropriate heads, and 
drew up a memorial, representing the grievances we laboured under, 
and clearly shewed, by a schedule of the articles, that in one day (even 
in the port of Dublin) the Collector should have received upwards of 
31500 more duty, than the importers of woollens were charged with : 
We signed this memorial, and it was laid before the Lords of the ‘Trea- 
sury, early in the month of Nov. 1S08.—Steps were immediately taken 
thereon ; in part we were relieved, but a greater part of the grievances 
still existed; however, by Mr. Elliott’s, and our unwearied exertions, 
by the demonstrative proofs of the manufactures, and the representa- 
tions that we made to the authorities capable of granting relief, the 
proper duties were at length confirmed on many of the articles before- 
mentioned, and no description of woollen manufacture is now adiwitted 
jnto this country duty free, Yet some articles are still adyaitted, on 
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paying a duty of 23d. instead of 83d. per yerd. ‘The duties that have 
been thus restored to us, (and of which we were deprived for many 
years,) have been of the most essential service to us, as well as to the 
revenue ; and we hope to see shortly, the full duty, instead of part, 
laid on the other articles of woollens imported into this country. 

As to the number of poor people inthe liberties of this city, who 
depend upon the prosperity of the woollen manufacture for their 
existence, L. says, in one part of his observations, there are nearly 5000, 
and in another part he reduces this number to 4000.—But, we beg leave 
to refer your readers to the joint memorial of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Meath, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, (now Alderman Darley,) 
the Right Hon. David Latouche, Robt. Shaw, Esq. Member of Parlia- 
ment, the Recorder and Aldermen of the City of Dublin, the Committee 
of the Farming Society of Ireland, and other great personages, whose 
signatures were affixed thereto ; the memorial was laid before the Dublin 
Society, on the 9th February, 1809, and clearly shewed, that even at 
that period, there were no less than twenty-two thousand miserable 
poor, whose existence depended upon the woollen manufacture, and for 
the great and good reason therein stated, prayed the Society would use 
their kind influence for their relief ; the memorial is recorded in the 
proceedings of the Dublin Society of the 2d March, 1809, together 
with the Society's acknowledgment of the importance thereof, and 
fully entitled to their protection. 

We are of opinion, that the oath prescribed by Act of Parliament, 
the 40th of his present Majesty, to be taken by every deputy or substi- 
tute Alnager, before he shall enter upon his duty, together with the 
particular bond, which he, the deputy, and another person joins in, 
and passes to the Chief Alnager, for the faithful discharge of his duty, 
are sufficient obligations ; but L. appears not to have found out this 
path, though he says ‘ he has read all the Acts of Parliament relating 
to the cloth trade.” 

The oath L. has formed for us to take, we presume, will appear te 
every person highly inconsistent with common sense ; but we are ready, 
for the satisfaction of the public, to testify, that we have not, nor will 
we offer for sale any cloths as Irish, that are not really and truly manu- 
factured in Ireland. Individually and collectively, we defy A., L., or 
any otLer anonymous writer or observer, or any person whatever, to 
prove, we ever did offer for sale, English cloths as lrish manufacture. 
‘The marks we have before described are sufficient, even for the most 
inexperienced purchaser to discriminate the Irish from the English ma- 
nufacture, which we again beg leave to mention, viz——The Alnage 
and Water Seal, and the Manufacturer's name, and place of abode, 
wrought and milled in the end of each picece. 

We thank L. for his recommendation of our manufactures, but shall 
be obliged, by his suspending his opinion about us, until better informed 
of the regulations the laws have provided for our trade, or the number 
of poor depending on its prosperity for their existence ; as neither are 
likely to derive any advantage from his observations, until that happy 
period takes place. He confesses “ he knows none of us,” and we hope 
a generous public will be satisfied, from this statement, that he knows 
nothing of the regulations for the protection of our trade, or the num- 
ber of poor, even in the Liberties ef Dublin, depending on it for existence, 
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When it has been positively ascertained, by the most strict investiga- 
tion of the highest authorities, that there are not less than twenty-two 
Thousand ; even for their sakes, independent of any other good that 
may result to our country, or ourselves, we earnestly intreat our en- 
lightened countrymen will have the goodness to divest themselves of 
‘any prejudice, or any unfavourable opinion they might have formed of 
us, or our manufactures, in consequence of the letters of A., L., or any 
anonymous writer ; we do not attempt to condemn the manufactures 
of any country, nor to recommend our own beyond their merit ; we 
only intreat a patriétic and impartial public may have the goodness to 
take into consideration\the great advances we have made in the im- 
provement of our manufactures, and continue the protection we have 
latterly experienced, by purchasing them. , 
Hitherto, we have only manufactured from wool, of the growth of 
Ireland ; that wool has latterly been improved beyond our most san- 
guine hopes, by the great exertions of the Farming Society, in intro-, 
ducing Spanish & South Down Sheep amongst ours ; and, we confident- 
lv hope, our manufacture will be found to have progressively improved. 
We have now imported the most expensive and improved machinery, 
and purchased large quantities of the best Spanish Wool ; therefore, 
will shortly be able to give a supply of manufacture, far superior to any 
thing hitherto attempted in this country, and rest our hope on the kind 
protection of our countrymen. 


Charles Haskins. Christ. Keogh, 

A. Kearney and Sons, John Watson, 

W. and G. Rankin, Math. M‘Cabe, 

Simon Macken, Wm. M‘Cormick, 
Murray and Alcorn, M. Pounden and Son. 
Walter Burke and Sons, Thomas Parker, 

Christ. Drumgool, Jos. and John Lenchan, 
Bart. Lambert, And. M‘Cracken, 

John Shaw, P. and R. Burke, 

Benj. Brown, N. and J. Hunt, 


Henry Lapham. 


Account of Mr. John Macklin, Son of the late cele- 
brated Charles Macklin, Comedian. 


«JOHN MACKLIN was a young man of good talents, ‘and received 
from his father a most excellent education, which would have fitted 
him for any situation of life, had he been governed by the rules of 
common prudence, or discretion; but he was unfortunately one of 
those who considered his education and parts as exceptions against the * 
censure of the world; and the indulgence of his parents, instead of in- 
ducing obedience, and being a spur to his industry, only made him the 
more careless in the economy of his health and fortune. 

Macklin at first designed him for the law, and for this pw pose en- 
tered him in the Temple, where he fwnished him with chambers, a 
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library, &c. &c. rather above what he could afford, consideriiig the 
casualty of his income. ‘ And what book, Sir,” said the veteran, in 
telling this circumstance, ‘ do you think I made him begin with first ? 
Why, Sir, I'll tell you—the Bible—the holy Bible.” ‘‘ ‘The Bible, Mr. 
Macklin, for a lawyer!" ‘* Yes, Sir, the properest and most scientific 
for an honest lawyer—as there you will find the foundation of all law, 
as well as all morality. And for this purpose, Sir, I bought him a 
Polyglot Bible, which cost me twenty pounds, and the dog knew how 
to make use of it if he hada mind; but he was idle and unmanage- 
able; he had the early dissipations of his father about him-——but his 
education ought to have taught him better.” 

Left to his own government in chambers, he soon gave up what 
is called the dry study of the law, for the more flattering amusements 
of Covent Garden ; and, after a certain time, the only use it appeared he 
made of his books was, to give them a chance of being better 
used by somebody else. In short, he not only runout the little money his 
father gave him, but sold his library, and every thing else he could 
lay hold on, apologising to his father —‘ that the study of the law 
was not suited to the versatility of his temper; but that if he would 
get him any situation in the army, he would use his utmost endea- 
vours fully to atone for all past miscarriages.” 

‘The fondness of a father accepied this apology, and Macklin using 
his interest with the Marquis Townshend, got him upon the establish- 
ment at Woolwich ; where he soon distinguished himself in the several 
branches of mathematical knowledge, preparatory to a military life, 
and for which this academy is so justly distinguished. 

When he had finished his studies at Woolwich, he was appointed a 
cadet, and was sent out to India in this capacity, where, soon after his 
landing, he obtained a commission in the army. He was now on the 
high road of preferment, at a time of life best calculated to lay the 
foundations of a fortune, and with an appropriate education to further 
it to any extent which reasonable hopes might expect ;—but all these 
availed him nothing (to speak figuratively) whilst Mordecai stood at 
the gate—his passions stood in the gate of his reason before him and 
his fortune, and turned aside every thing which talents, education, and 
high recommendations, might naturally lead him to expect. 

Many are the mad and unaccountable frolies told of this unhappy 
young man, whilst in India:—the following, however, will serve to 
show the strange eccentricity of his temper. 

In the course of some convivialities with his brother officers, he hap- 
pened to have a quarrel with one of them; which was taken up so high 
on both sides, that nothing less than a duel was to determine it. Ae- 
cordingly, it was agreed the parties should meeet, the next morning, 
at an appointed place, with seconds and pistols. 

When Macklin came upon the ground, he appeared wrapped up 
from head to foot in a loose zreat ceat, that no part of his figure could 
be distinguished but his head. ‘This was thought an odd dress for a 
man to fight a duel. However, it passed without notice, till the 
ground was measured out, and the antagonists were desired to take 
their different stands ;—when, to the surprise of all, Macklin throw- 
ing off his great coat, appeared in a perfect state of nature, without any 
article of dress about him but a pair of Morocco slippers. His anta~ 
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gonist, alarmed, asked him the cause of so odd an appearance. ‘“ Why, 
Sir,” says Macklin, very coolly, ‘ I will tell you with great candour, 
that in order, if you please, you may take the same advantages your- 
self. It is this—1 am told, that most of the wounds which prove 
mortal in India arise from some part of the woollen or linen which a 
man generally carries about him, in these encounters, being forced into 
the flesh along with the ball, and which occasions, in this very hot cli- 
mate, a speedy mortification. Now, in order to avoid this, I am deter- 
mined to fight quite naked, just as you see, that if I should have the 
misfortune of being wounded, I shall at least have a better chance of 
recovery.’ 

The firmness of this declaration, and the savage figure which pre- 
sented itself befure him, deterred his antagonist from proceeding any 
further—his second declaring they were not on a par for safety, and the 
alternative of fighting a duel naked, was neither agreeable to the 
laws of honour or decency. 

‘Thus ended this strange affair, which, with many other pranks of a 
more serious nature, obliged Macklin to leave the army ; and soon af- 
ter, finding himself deserted by his friends, he set sail for England, 
and once more threw himself upon his father for support. 

And here it is necessary, in justice to his father’s memory, to say, 
that no man took more pains to strengthen his son’s mind, both by 
education and good advice, than he did. In the early parts of his life, 
he took uncommon pains to give him an excellent education, which, 
to do the son justice, he had parts sufficient to cultivate. He had, be- 
sides being a good Greek and Latin scholar, some considerable know- 
ledge in the Hebrew, and in the French and Persie languages—the 
last of which might have been so servicable to him in India, if he 
had dis spositions to bring it to its proper use. He had likewise read 
the English classics with considerable attention ; 3 and on the whole 
could support, when he thought proper, a share in conversation with 
very considerable ability. 

His father, therefore, knowing what he could do, and likewise 
what his propensities led him occasionally to commit, constantly in- 
terested himself in securing him the best interest he could in India, as 
well as giving him the best advice for his general conduct—he pointed 
out to him the superior advanta uzes he had over himself in point of 
education, protection, and outset in life, and conjured him, by every 
sentiment which he thought could arouse his feelings, to avail himself 
of those flattering assistances 

Judge, then, what he must feel, in having all his tender and unceas- 
ing solicitations fur his son’s honourable advancement in fe, repaid by 
so disgraceful a return—a return, which not only frustrated the pre- 
sent object, but cut up the last hope of serving him in any future 
situation. 

His father’s kindness, however, still prevailed, and he again took 
him under his roof and parental affections. Here he continued for 
some time, amere walking gentleman. At last, the father, by way 
of giving him some employment, as well as some means to live by, 
proposed his translating some book, and pointed out to him Le Monde 
Primitif : he accepted the proposal, and the father soon got him an 

engagement for this purpose, He proceeded on this work. for some 
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time; but his early dissipations again broke out, so as to impair his 
constitution, and of course unfit him for business. 

It was in vain that dis father threatened and vemonstrated—some- 
times actually turning him out of the house, and then taking him again, 
trying every possible method to reclaim him. The consequence of re- 
peated irregularities at last produced a locked jaw, and it was with 
some difficulty he was enabled to swallow his victuals. In this wretched 
state he languished for some time, and, happily for him, died a few 
vears before his father. 





Curious Letter. 


The following authentic letter, written by the late Doctor Monsey, is 
so strongly expressive of the singular turn of humour which charac- 
terised that gentleman, that we think it will be acceptable to our 
readers. It is addressed to Mr, Foster, the suxgeon, to whom the 
Doctor bequeathed his body. 


Dear Sir, 


ACCORDING to my promise, you will receive this, my old withered 
skin and bones, by the help of our friend Taylor; but take this 
along with you, according to your own request, to do what you 
will with them, except putting life into them again. Some of my 
friends, and 1 presume all my enemies, have, or will cry out, ‘ This 
puppy does all this out of affectation, singularity, or to be talked of.” 
Now, once for all, I call Almighty God in the most solemn manner to 
Witness, that none of these things have any share in my intention: 
whether they will believe or no, I neither know nor care.—I am very 
careless what is said about me, and if they think proper, may set me 
down for a doating old fool, pick-pocket, house-breaker, or any other 
opprobrious term they think fit. I owe the world very little ceremony, 
and they me Jess perhaps; nor would | now give one guinea out of my 
pocket, to have a statue of gold in every metropolis of Europe, with 
the most fu!:ome eulogia that the most abject sycophant could pen for 
the most despotic tyrant. What are all these things for, but to gratify 
the pride and ambition of vain fools? A monument lasts a hundred, 
five hundred, a thousarid, two thousand years, and then ‘tis gone. Ju- 
venal tells us,*in his tenth satire, one of the best pieces of morality left 
us by the ancients, 


Quandoquidem data sunt ‘ipsis quoyue fata sepulchris.. 


And Lucan tells us, that when Alexander the Great searched for the 
tomb of Achilles, he could not find it : 


Etiam periere ruine. 


The caliphs of Egypt thought to insure immortality by embalming 
their putrid carcases by wholesome spices, but are deceived ; but we 
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foolish doctors, and I myself among the rest, have prescribed a mor- 
sel of their putrid flesh as a medicine; however, | now hope we are 
got to the end of this nonsense and of our own folly. 

Princes have now taken into their heads, to have their guts taken 
out and put into an urn, and sent to the place of burial, to notify their 
speedy arrival svon after; but there is no end to these sort of follies. 
I was very early struck with the vanity and nonsense of all funeral 
pomp and parade, and cannot conceive how a dead carcase can be 
made amore proper us of than to subject it to the surgeon's knife, 
for the benefit of mankind, if he will be so good as to under- 
take it. 

Some French bishop, finding his:countrymen averse to dissection, 
for there-are fools in France as well as in England, ordere: his body, by 
will, to be sent to the Hotel de, Dieu for public dissection. What can hap- 
pen worse to a dead carcase, than to rot and stink in a dirty church- 
yard, if there were room to make use of the terms better or worse 
with any propriety in this case? 

I come now; my dear Mr. Foster, with humble submission, to 
give you sgme hints and. directions what I would have you do. About 
seven years ago, I went to apply to that famous and sagacious anato- 
mical lecturer,* and desired him to feel’ my pulse ; he did, stared me 
full-in the face, and said, he (had) felt ten'thousand pulses, but never 
felt such a one before; said, ‘‘ You are an old fellow, and must have 
something or other to knock you'down. There is some mischief in 
the heart; the pericaydum, the nitral valves, or beginning of the 
aorta, or some of the arteries thereabouts are ossified, and I shall be 
glad to see what.” “ Sir, youdo me an honour and a pleasure! I[ 
have given my body to a surgeon for dissection, and I shall be glad if 
you will be present at the dissection.” But, poor man! he has unkindly 
slipt out of the way, and left my heart and arteries to shift for them- 
selves.—Saon after I saw him, I took a medicine with a little crude 
mercury, for the benefit of my blind eyes: it didthem no good, but 
it set my pulse quite to rights; so there's an end, I think, of our wise 
theories and visions of ossified arteries, &c. for I could never believe, 
a few grains of mercury could un-ossify an artery. Since that, it has 
returned about three months ago in a different shape, without a why 
or a Wherefore ; it now beats very languidly one, 'and stops; some- 
times two with a little sort of flutter; harldy ever three; but to my 
surprise, one night it beat strong and well thirty or forty. If you can 
trace out this little devil in its tricks and quirks, send me word by the 
first convenient carriage, or bring it with you when we meet in a bet- 
ter place. If my mind can be present, I will place it on the point of 
your incision knife, and direct you what to do, if I could suppose yoy 
wanted it. + 

And now I'think I' have done with the miserable anomalies of my shat- 
tered carcase,; and for your own sake I wish you had done so too. Having 
done so very little good in my life-time, I wish what you do with me 
now I am dead, may be of the least service to mankind. 


* Doctor Nicholas, as appears by another'letter. 
+ Here the Doetor introduges some account of his peculiar state of health, 
which we. omit, 
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I wish my old worthy friend, Mr. Adair Hawkins, may be present at 
the dissection, at his own desire, and to have any part of me as a me- 
morandum of an old friend. I would give him my brains, if 1 was 
not fully assured he does not want them; so you may give them to an 
alderman, a page at court, or a shoe-black. W hen you have done, I 
wish you would draw up a short account of the state you find me in, 
and give, or send it to my most excellent friend and physician, Doctor 
Heberden. And now I think I will have done, for dictating a letter 
is a very disagreeable thing; I think it worse than the scrawl of a 
blind man is toits reader.. And there is another reason Yor having 
done. ‘The pious-and learned Doctor Butler, in his elegant sermon on 
the government of the tongue, enumerating the reasons why a man 
should be silent, gives this very good one, ‘‘ that a man should be so 
when he has nothing to say.” But I am of the true English bull-dog 
breed ; when I lay hold of a friend, I don't know how to let go. Dif- 
fusion is my talent; it is only your true geniuses who write in minia- 
ture. Belloste, in his Hospital Surgeon, tells a story of a soldier, 
which I am inclined to believe is all a damned lie, who lost his eye, and 
had only a red carbuncle at the bottom of it, cured by caustics behind 
the ears. On the presumption of this being true, 1 put a couple of 
caustics behind the ears of the daughter of the parish clerk, twelve or 
thirteen years old, who came to me with two gutta serenas. I cured the 
one, but not the other. If you have the book, put it in your pocket 
the next time you do me the favour to call here. And now I will have 
done, I think; so after wishing you all the blessings and comforts of 
a world to which you are so great an use and ornament, Iam, 


Your's very affectionately, 


M. MONSEY, 


Letters on Irish History. 


IN the Moxtury Panorama, which, about eight. months ago, merged, 
into the Hiscxnta MaGazine, a series of Letters on Ireland, and Irish 
History, was commenced, said to have been written by an English gen- 
tleman. ‘The series was left unfinished when that Miscellany ceased to 
have a separate existence. The entire has since been procured by the 
Editor of the Hibernia Magazine. It contains many curious details, 
and one of the most spirited abridgments of ancient Irish History, 
that we have any where met with. It is proposed to print the whole 
in this publication ; for this purpose we shall be under the necessity of re- 
inserting the first letters that appeared in the Panorama. Fromthe 
extent and closeness of our page, these will not occupy any great space, 
Those that yet remain to be published, increase ip interest, as they 
descend to modern times. Indeed we doubt not, when the series shail 
he complete, that the Public will call for those letters in a distinct and 
separate form. With this call the Proprietors shall most readily com- 
ply. In the mean time, solicitous to manifest ot gratitude to the 
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patrons of this Magazine, and aware of the appropriateness of such a 
species of literature in a miscellany devoted to Irish affairs, we shall 
commence with the short notice with which the Editor of the Panorama 
prefaced the publication of those Letters. 


-——0000-—— 


TO the sentiments contained in the following letters, the conductors 
of Tae Hipernia Macazine do not, by any means, pledge either 
themselves or the character of their Miscellany. They are written by 
an Englishman —the stile is epistolary and familiar, and the doctrines 
such as may sometimes hurt our pride. But they are valuable, at least, 
as exhibiting the situation of the country, in the language of a man 
who has only studied her from books, and, as it should appear, from a 
very superficial observation. The writer, we have reason to conclude, 
is still in Ireland, and no doubt, has rectified the erroneous impressions 
which are too palpably apparent at the commencement of his letters. 


LETTER i. 


LIKE the greater number of trite remarks, the observation is just, 
which denies accuracy of inquiry, or even truth of delineation, to the 
traveller, who whirls through a country in a post-chaise, and waose 
principal residence, while he remains, is confined to an hotel in the me- 
tropolis, and to inns upon the road. The pursuits of inn-keepers ne- 


~ cessarily assimilate their habits, and these habits, with a few modifica- 


tions, beget a similarity of manners among the tribe, to whatever coun- 
try they happen to belong :—they are the same servile and insolent race, 
the same civil rascals, every where—the only tradesmen not afraid of 
extravagant extortion—the only men not disgraced by a detection of 
their frauds. Such people very naturally put the tourist in an ill hu- 
mour ; and although he may not be conscious of the influence, it will 
not be difficult to trace the colours of his picture to the predominant 
impression on his mind. Every one experiences the effects of the 
atmosphere upon hisspirits ; and in this moody and humoursome cli- 
miate, we know that the dominion of caprice, however unacknowledged 
or invisible, is more general than the intellect of our countrymen, 
and the singleness and perseverance of their character should seem, 
upon a cursory view, to warrant us in suspecting. ‘Thus, with a tem- 
per prone to receive impressions, and in circumstances where it is im- 

ssible to avoid the contact of unpleasant and disadvantageous ones, 
we turn in the evening to our Journal, and instead of noting what 
we see, proceed to describe our feelings. This gives a false shade or a 
meretricious colouring to every thing. Besides, to-the tourist, as to 
every one élse, Sgxr is a very important personage, and is apt too 
often to mingle in our consideration of extrinsic things. Instead of 
acting as an index to the reader's attention, it is found too frequently 
to interpose between him and the country. 

No doubt personal adventures give a degree of interest and unity 
to a book of travels. Egotism is a natural and convenient thread to 
string your observations upon. Bruce or Vaillant indeed, or Mungo 
Parke become heroes, and justly, of their own books. We follow their route 
with an interest at least as strong as any we feel in their accounts of the 
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human or brute savage of the countries through which they passed ; we 
quit their books with an impression more vivid and lasting perhaps than 
we receive from any other literary production. Thenceforward they 
are our friends, and always retain a portion of our love and esteem. 
Why are we so fond of the voyages of Cooke and Anson, and why are 
we so much disgusted with the insipid and elegant tameness of the third 
person? Why do the voyages and travels of honest Dampier please us 
more, than the most elegant history of discoveries in the South or 
North? Why, because Dampier is his own historian. There is fresh- 
ness and vigor and simplicity in his stile, which wither at once at the 
torpedo touch of the scholar’s pen. Had Columbus written the history of 
his own voyages, or Magellan, or Vasco de Gama, or Drake, or Raleigh, 
how much more interesting would they prove, to the mere reader at 
least, than the philosophism of Voltaire, than the poem of Camoens, 
or the history of Robertson. Self is the life and sdul of such book ; it 
is the talisman that attracts, it is the charm that chains you to their 
page. Although intrinsically incidental and unimportant to the object 
of their treatise, it becomes ina short time as interesting to the reader 
as it is to the author, and you do not begin to appreciate the real and 
direct value of the book, until you have done with the adventure. 

But as my residence in this country is likely to be somewhat protract- 
ed, and my adventures not likely to prove very interesting, I shall avoid, 
on the one side, the crude and hasty opinions of the running tourist, 
and on. the other, all the impertinencies of egetism. I shall make it 
my business to read all sorts of books of Irish History and politics, and 
in the course of my correspondence, you may have a discussion in the 
one page upon the character of Roderic O'Connor, the last king of 
Ireland, and in the next upon the administration of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Of method my letters shall be totally guiltless, Farewell ! 


—000— 
LETPER I. 


You have often been amused at the extravagant antiquity from which 
the old Irish writers deduce the story of their nation. The genealogy 
of their ancient kings they not only trace to Adam, but they derive.the 
ancestors of one of the Earls of Inchiquin, viz. Murogh, (the fourth) 
from the same patriarchal’ stock. This singular piece of pedigree will 
be found appended to a dedication of Keating's History of Ireland, te 
the aforesaid: Earl, by Mr. O'Connor, As the author appears.to appre- 
hend some incredulity on the part of his readers as to the accuracy of 
his genealogical tables, he cites, at the conclusion of his preface, the 
pedigrees of the ‘Welch, to prove that it is possible to preserve the 
particulars of a lineage, from the first dawn of Sacred’ History. And 
with this argument he appears to be perfectly satisfied. 

But this: book, as a compilation of Irish legends, as a repertory of 
some forgotten but splendid: anecdotes, and as a record of the historic 
faith of the greater part of the Irish about a century ago, deserves a 
more particular examination. You love to exercise yourself in separating 
fact from fable, to detect: truth in the disguise of allegory ; nay you 
evince sometimes a preposterous preference for the heroic part of a 
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nation’s history, either because it gives employment to your ingenuity, 
or, (which I rather think to be the case,) ‘you hope to find some wild 
and poetic-adventure, some stroke of genius, or some admirable absur- 
dity. Now whatever be your bent, I will not take it upon myself to pro- 
mise, that Jeoffrey Keating"s History will gratify your inclination, But I 
shall not anticipate. 1 shall first endeavour to give an analysis of this 
voluminous production, after which you will accompany me, secundum 
artem criticorum, into a few general observations. 

The work, I need not inform you, was written originally in the Irish 
language, and many copies of it are still in existence. I know not 
whether any have been printed, but I have seen a very beautiful, or as 
Mr. Dibdin the Bibliographist would call it, a very superb one in ma- 
nuscript. The letters, though not altogether so delicate as the Greek, 
were infinitely handsomer than the Hebrew character. The book was 
also illuminated: but this is booksellers’ gabble. The copy that now 
lies on my desk, is a translation by Dermo’d (’Connor, published in 
the year 1723, and dedicated to Murogh O’Bryen, the fourth Earl of 
Inchiquin. 

The book, which was published by subscription, is printed with a 
creditable degree of splendor, and appears to have been encouraged by 
some of the first names in England and [reland.* The title is long, and 
of course bad ; but the dedication is free from the vulgar flattery, 
which at that time so particularly disgraced English Literature. You 
see 1 begin a limine. Mr. O’Connor confines bmsielf for teh most par 
to the great antiquity of the Earl's family, a theme, at all events, 
which, though it may provoke a sneer from the upstart or a nod of 
indifference from the philosopher, can never produce disgust. Unlike 
other adulation, it never lessens the man who offers it. Argue as you 
please, we feel a veneration for high birth, which though it may be di- 
minished, cannot entirely be defaced, by the high-born sots and pup- 
pies of our own times. ‘This earl is the ninety-fifth in lineal descent 
from Milesius. When we arrive at such a renowned landmark, the road 
to Adam is as plain as that to Windsor, as Doctor Keating fully demon- 
strates. 

In his preface, Mr. O'Connor gives some account of his translation, 
and takes occasion to retort some querps and clenches, and paper bullets 
of the brain upon the editor of the Marquis of Clanricarde’s Memoirs, 
who, it seems, took every opportunity, and, as usual, ineffectually, 
to decry Keating's history and the antiquities of Ireland. 

The most curious part, however, of this preface relates ‘to ‘a golden 
crown, which was found ten feet under the surface of the earth, at a 
place called the Devil's Bit, in the county of Tipperary. This gives 
Mr. O'Connor occasion to conclude, contrary to the opmion of some 
antiquaries, that crowns were worn by the Kings of Ireland, and that 
this is a provincial one, answering the double purpose of a helmet and a 
diadem. Now, as to the antiquity of this regal ornament. But I shall 
not trouble you with a minute deduction; you must be content with 
Mr. O'Connor's inference. He maintains that this crown is older than 


* The writer does not seem to know that an edition of this book has lately 


been published; and has among the lower orders of the people met with most 
singular success,—EDITOR. 
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the introduction of Christianity into this island, because it wants thé 
insigne of the cross, the common emblem, in ancient days, of almost 
all diadems. Perhaps your reading will enable you to settle this inte- 
resting point. But you want a description. I can only tell you that the 
wooden cut which is annexed represents a covering for the head some- 
thing like a lady's straw hat, turned up at the sides, and peeking towards 
the crown. 

But you will tell me, that I have seen this invaluable curiosity in the 
museum of Dublin College—Indeed 1 have not. It was found in 1621, 
and would have been consigned to the crucible, had not a gentleman 
of the name of Comerford purchased and preserved.it. Then it is to 
be found in the family of this gentleman—Perhaps it may ;—but this 
pare and his family were obliged to leave their native country ; 

ecause they would not be suffered to purchase an acre of the land which 
belonged to their ancestors. One settled in Champaigne, another was a 
general in the Austrian army, a third held a high command in the army 
of Spain,—a fourth——— 

I am ashamed to go into the detail—I am ashamed of England and 
Englishmen. Well indeed may the natives of this country cherish a 
deep and lasting animosity against us. Never were a nation treated so 
barbarously—not even our own by any of our successive conquerors : 
and never were a people so acutely susceptible of disgrace and injury. 
The consequences are yet to come. ‘Talk to me not of the motives, or 
** the reasons of state,” which produced this policy—we shall discuss 
those in due time. 

Now I think I perceive you smile at those remarks, and from an 
Englishman too, It would be passing strange, you say, that a certain 
Mr. Comerford, a native of Ireland, and his family, who lived and 
died two hundred years ago in foreign lands, should put any other man, 
besides your humble servant, out ‘of te mper. ‘* What is Hecuba to 
him, or ‘he to Hecuba >” Then will you tell me, you could read the 
story of Troy, the memoirs of Baron Trenck, or the Nouvelle Eloise, 
without participating in the distresses of the leading personages? But 
your sophistical sensibility will pass over the story of a nation’s ruin, and 
of a people's debasement, with a shrug, expressive, partly of indifference, 
and partly of displeasure ; because forsooth in the picture you can dis- 
cover no strokes of the sublime, no touches of the pathetic, no hues 
from fancy's rain-bow,. no sentimental grouping. No, the historian of 
this unfortunate country did ‘not want the pen of Gibbon or Tacitus ; 
he had only to tell the naked truth. A simple catalogue of facts—a 
hortus siccus of circumstances, a mere index of the laws of Ireland, 
would be as bitter an invective against the kings, and ministers, and 
people of England, as ever issued from the pen of Junius against a 
political adversary, or from the tongue of Mr. Grattan. 

All this, you say, proceeds from my partiality to the Irish, which 
has become fashionable in the higher ranks of society in England, and 
from that affectation of cosmopolitanism, which, in the enlargement 
of its love for the human race, regards not the relations of country. 

Now, in reply to those objections, for I am persuaded you will make 
them, I answer, in the first place, that my feelings or motives have no- 
thing to do with this or any other statement I may make in the course 
of my correspondence. They mus! rest upon their qwn base, upon 
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their own intrinsic merits. The only question that can be demanded, 
is, whether I have writtenwith an exaggerated pen—whether I shall 
prove false in my facts, or feeble in my arguments. From those let 
me be judged, and not from my atta partialities. Indeed, if you 
think the Irish are favourites of mine, you are very much deceived. 
I shall nut now tell you wherefore, but before I leave this country, you 
shall have abundant proofs of the assertion. I am not one of those 
accommodating tourists, who see nothing but genius and kindness and 
beauty in this island. Kindness indeed I have experienced, and per- 
haps I have seen talent—but beauty—it is a rarer plant, believe me, in 
this country—than your friend R * * * is willing to allow. I amt 
glad, however, that to pity Ireland, and to praise the generosity of her 
sons, and the chastity of her daughters, has become fashionable. I aaa 
glad also that we begin to appreciate the natural beauties of this place- 
It will be productive, sooner or later, of excellent effects to both is- 
lands : and of this, among the rest; that an Englishman will have more 
cause than ever to prize the comforts, the cleanliness, and upon the 
whole, the institutions of his own country. Indeed you were never 
‘more unjust than to brand me with the title of a Cosmopolitan. I 
hate your. family of the human race, as cordially as I do your society fur 
the suppression of vice. There may be honest enthusiasts among both, 
but they bear no proportion to the number of impostors, Your citizen 
of the world is a vagabond, whether he philosophizes or steals, a para- 
patetic, who will mot nor cannot remain in one spot, whose maxim 
perpetually is, ubi Libertas ibi Patria, and who of course never finds a 
country at all; No, George, I 4m not a philanthropist—I am_ too 
fond of England for that ; but it is because I am fond of her that I am 
y. Aman quarrels with his mistress ten times a day, while to his 
lady wife he is most insupportably civil. Need I add another illustra- 
tion? But I am forgetting Jeoflrey Keating all this time, and the most 
ancient nation in the world. . 
(To be-continued.) 





An Excursion to the Summit of the Sugar-Loaf and 
Skyrrid, Monmouthshire. 


(With a View of White Castle) 


HAVING received repeated accounts of the different and contrasted 
views from the tops of the Sugar-Loaf and Skyrrid, I determined to 
visit them on the same day. I departed at seven in the morning from 
Abergavenny, rode about a mile along the Hereford road, mounted the 
eastern side of the Derry, in the dry bed of a torrent, came toa heathy 
down, and gently ascended to the bottom, which below appears like a 
cone, and is called the Sugar-Loaf. g 

The sides of the mountain are covered with heath, wortle-berries, 
and moss, to the height of a foot, which renders the ascent so extreme- 
ly easy, that a light carriage might be driven to the base of the cone, 
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not more than one hundred paces from the summit. I dismounted neat 
a rock, which emerges from the, side of the ridge, forming a natural 
wall, and reached the top without the least difficulty. This elevated 
point, which crowns the summit of the four hills, is an undulated ridge, 
about a quarter of a mile in length, and two hundred yards in breadth, 
with broker crags starting up, amid the moss and heath with which it 
is covered. 

The view from this point is magnificent, extensive, and diversified. 
It commands the counties of Radnor, Salop, Breckuock, Monmouth, 
Glamorgan, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts. 
To the west extends the long and beautiful vale of the Usk, winding in 
the recesses of the mountains, and expanding to the south into the fer- 
tile plain, which is terminated by the Clytha Hills. Above it towers 
the magnificent Blorenge, almost equal in height to the point on which 
I stood ; and in the-midst rises the undulating swell of the Little Skyr- 
rid, appearing like a gentle eminence feathered with wood. To the 
north, a bleak, dreary, sublime mass of mountains stretches in a circu- 
lar range, from the extremity of the black mountains above Lanthony 
to the Table Rock near Crickhowel ; the commencement of the great 
chain which extends from these confines of Monmouthshire, across 
North Wales, to the Irish Sea. To the east, I looked down on the 
broken crags of the Great Skyrrid, which starts up in the midst of a 
rich and cultivated region. Be yond, the Malvern Hiils, the Graig, the 
Garway, and the emimences above Mnmouth, bound the horizon. 
Above, and on the side of Brecknockshire, all was clear and bright ; 
but below, and to the South, there was much vapour and mist, which 
obscured the prospect, and prevented my seeing the distant Severn, and 
the hills in Somersetshire and Sneteea. 

This elevated point rises 1852 feet perpendicular from the mouth of 
the Gavenny, and is seen from Bitcomb Hill, near Longleat, in the 
county of Wilts, and fiom the Stiper Stones, in the county of Salop, 
near the borders of Montgomeryshire. 

During my continuance on the summit, I felt that extreme satisfac- 
tion which I always experience when elevated on the highest point of the 
circumjacent country. ‘The air is more pure, the body more active, and 
the mind more serene ; lifted up aboye the dwellings of man, we discard 
all groveling and earthly passions ; the thoughts assume a character of 
sublimity proportionate to the grandeur of the surrounding objects-; 
and as the body approaches nearer to the ethereal regions, the soul im- 
bibes a portion of their unalterable purity. 

Reluctantly quitting the summit, I walked down the side of the 
Derry, facing the precipitous crags of the dark Skyrrid, and in an hour 
entered the Hereford road, two miles from Abergavenny, where I arrived 
at half past eleven. 

After taking some refreshment and repose, I departed at two for the 
summit of the Skyrrid, on horseback, and accompanied with the same 
guide who had conducted me to the top of the Sugar-Loaf. Having rode 
two miles along the road leading to White Castle, we attempted to ascend 
towards the south-western part of the mountain, which is distinguished 
with three small fissures. I soon discovered my guide was unacquainted 
with the way, and on enquiring of a farmer, was informed that the 
usual route led by Landewi Skyrrid. By his direction, however, we 
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continued at the foot of the mountain, through fields of corn and pas- 
ture, and then proceeded along a narrow path, overspread with high 
broom, which in many places quite covered my horse. Forcing our way 
with some difficulty through this heathy wood, we rode oyer a moor, by 
the side of the-stone wall and hedge, which stretch at the base, reached 
the path leading from Landewi Skyrrid, and ascended, on foot, the 
giassy slope of the mountain. 

The heat was so intense, the fatigue I had undergone jn the day so 
considerable, and the effort I impatiently made to reach the summit so 
violent, that when I looked down from the narrow desolated ridge, the 
boundless expanse around and beneath, which suddenly burst upon my 
sight, overcame me. I felt a mixed sensation of animation and lassi- 
tude, horror and delight, such as I scarcely ever before experienced, even 
in the Alps of Switzerland ; my spirits almost failed, even curiosity was 
suspended, and I threw myself exhausted on the ground. These sensa- 
tions increased during my continuance on the summit. I several times 
attempted to walk along the ridge, but my head became so giddy, as I 
looked down the precipitous sides, and particularly towards the great 
fissure, that I could not remain standing. 

I strongly felt the force of Edgar's exclamation, upon the summit of 
Dover Cliff, which is no more than a mole-hill in comparison with this 
eminence : 


£6 ——How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low !” 

¥ I'll look no more, 
Lest my brains turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.” 





I seemed only safe when extended on the ground, and was not there- 
fore in a condition to examine and describe the beauties of the view. 
However, I took out my pencil, and made a few hasty notes. The 
ridge of the Skyrrid seemed to be about a mile in length, extremely 
harrow, in general not more than thirty or forty feet broad, and in 
some places only ten or twelve ; its craggy surface is partly covered with 
secant and russet herbage, and exhibits only a stunted thorn, which 
heightens the dreariness of its aspect. After remaining half an hour 
on the top, incapable of making any further observations, I descended, 
and went round the eastern side of the mountain, where it terminates 
in an abrupt precipice near the large fissure. 

I walked across the meadows, along a gradual descent, through fine 
groves of oaks and Spanish chesnuts, to Lanvihangel house, an old 
mansion belonging to the Earl of Oxford. Jt was the ancient seat of 
the Arnold family, and was sold in 1722 to Auditor Harley, ancestor of 
the present Earl. It is now inhabited only by a farmer, and contains 
nothing but some old furniture, a few family pictures, and some good 
impressions of Hogarth’s prints. The place is distinguished by avenues 
of Scots firs, which are the largest and finest in England. From the 
grounds near the front of the house, the Skyrrid presents itself with 
peculiar effect, the fissure seems like an enormous chasm, separating 
two mountains, whose impending and craggy summits vie in height and 
ruggedness. 
it was near six o'clock, and I hastened to join a party returning frons 
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the ruins of Lanthony Abbey. I partook of an elegant collation, pro- 
vided by my friend Mr. Greene, which was spread on the banks of the 
Honddy : the wine, “ Interiore not Falerni,” was cooled in the limpid 
and murmuring stream; the evening was placid and serene, and I 
ijorgot the fatigues of the day, in convivial intercourse and social con- 
versation. \. 





The Ambigi. 


No. XIII. 
‘€ g£8T BREVITATE OPUs.”""———Horace. 


TO MR. AND MISS DUPLICATE. 


GENTLEMAN AND LADY, 


[ AM glad to find that my cousin Tinderilla Touchwood’s lecture 
had its due weight ; though indeed your compliance has lost me the 
opportunity of some very charming blushes, whith I had ready prepared 
for the first mention of your odious name. A very great scholar, 
however, to whom I applied for an explanation of your new title, tells 
me it is exactly the same with your first, only translated into Greek or 
Hebrew, I forgot which.—Now, good folks, if this be really the case, 
have not I as good a right to blush at Ambigé, as at the unfortunate 
object of my cousin's displeasure ; and shall I not thereby show at once 
my delicacy and my learning? Unless, therefore, you will have me be- 
lieve you both as shocking as-ever, 1 beg you will communicate to me 
the exact degree of blushing which is requisite to be called up at the 
mention of your present appellation. 


Sornya Sensitive, 


We must apologize to our fair correspondent for the long delay of 
her favor, and inform her that the Touchwood family, to which, how- 
ever, we suspect her relationship to be not very close, were, during the 
first four numbers of our work, allowed to blush double damask ; but. 
that pale pink is the standard colour until further notice. This restric- 
tion, however, is not to affect the ladies who use patent or permanent 
blushes, whether in powder or liquid, mineral or vegetable, until 
the present stock of their toilet is exhausted: in the mean time, we 
request Mrs. or Miss Sensitive to apply to her friend the scholar for 
another translation, and ask him for the English of 


“ Nimium ne crede Colori.” 


D. D. 
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*€ That which we call a rose, 
« By any other name would smell as sweet.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


TO MR. DAVID DUPLICATE. 
Sir, 


OUR dramatists have been often censured for applying characteristic 
names to the persons of their comedy, as developing their dispositions 
tov strongly, and depriving the piece of that vrai-semblance which it 
should bear to real life. The art of the writer is, however, to attach to 
his characters names which are at once appropriate and usual, which 
while they describe his persons, are to be met in the common inter- 
course of society. Here he has the power of selection; and so have we 
in our navy, which certainly deserves the most splendid appellations we 
can assign ;—not but that the French use the same names with us, 
though with much less propriety ; for how ridiculous must it sound 
among them, that the Perseverance gave up the chase, and that the 
Thunderer was silenced ; that the Invincible struck her colours, and 
that the Swiftsure came up too late to join in the action! From this 
species of absurdity we are not altogether free, for I once read of the 
Boyne burning down to the water's edge. But though our nautical 
names are sufficiently suitable, we have in private life as many contra- 
dictions as our imperial neighbours in their marine. Would it not 
sound rather ludicrously, that a number of gentlemen having quarrel- 
led on the Mall, Mr. Savage evinced great courtesy, and Mr, Mildmay 
was remarkably violent; that Captain Craven behaved with peculiar 
spirit; that Mr. Sampson was severely beaten, and that Mr. Godley 
cursed and’ swore most horribly ?-What would you think, Sir, of a 
commission of idiotcy being taken out against Dr. Solomon, or of Mrs. 
Shortland coming into possession of a large estate ; that Mr. Longman 
should be shewn for a dwarf, or that Mr. Low should exceed the Irish 
giant? Who would expect a fine voice from Miss Croker, or a fair com- 
plexion from Miss Blacker; that Mr. Crookshank should have a hand- 
some leg, or that Mr. Heaviside shoyld run for a wager ? 

All this, Sir, must sound very strangely; and were not the names of 
the ancients dignified by the sonorous disguise of an unusual language, 
we should be as sensible of their absurdity as we are of our own.— 
Strabo, Petus, Pullus, Varus, or Scaurus, convey, even to the best 
Latinist among us, no ludicrous idea :—with the name of Strabo, every 
scholar is familiar ; but who would not laugh at a treatise on geogra- 
phy being written by Mr. Goggle ?—yet is this the plain English of 
Strabo: and the other respectable names are neither more nor less 
than Squint-eye, Mannikin, Bandy-legs, and Club-foot.—Are not these 
pretty appellations ? What can be more dignified than Aiarcus Tullius, 
Cicero, Orator ? The very name, one eae suppose enough to have 
ensured an advocate for half the business of the Forum ; but translate 
it into plain English, and who would go to the Court of Chancery for 
Counsellor Mark Tully Vetch ? 

I should like, Sir, to see this subject well discussed by some of your 
eorrespondents, and remain 7 
Your real friend, and servant, 

Nicuoras NomINaAL. 
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Memoir of Thomas Afoore, Esq. 
(Continued from page 71.) 


THE next publication of Mr. Moore, was a volume of poems, pub- 
lished under the assumed name of Thomas Little, but which were 
instantly recognized as coming from the pen of the translator of Ana- 
creon, and which were not indeed disavowed by the author. Upon 
the merits of these poems it is unnecessary to descant; clegant and 
mellifluous, they also betray a lubricity and licentiousness, seldom to 
be found in modern poetry, and of which, at least all Mr. Moore's 
contemporaries, worthy the name of pocts, are happily not guilty. 

Some time after the publication of these poems, Mr. Moore set out 
for America. We believe he had some political object in view at first, 
but in this he was disappointed. However, he made a tour, if it can 
be so called, of the American States, and on his return published a 
quarto volume of poems, containing, for the most part, a transcript of 
his impressions during his residence in the American islands, and in the 
territories of the United States. His ‘‘ Epistles” are extremely un- 
favourable to the character and politics of the Americans ; but though 
severe, we apprehend they are just pictures of the state of manners 
among that people. This volume also contains many amatory poems 
of great beauty, but unfortunately stained with the peculiar faults of 
the author. Indeed, of so extreme and alarming a nature did these 
faults appear to an Edinburgh Reviewer, that he launched against Mr: 
Moore one of the bitterest and most insulting anathemas that ever 
issued from the conclave of criticism. The critique was so personal, 
that the British Anacreon felt it due to his own honor to call on Mr. 
Jaffray, the Editor of that celebrated miscellany, and the supposed 
author of the article in question, for the satisfaction of a gentleman ! 
The latter accepted the challenge; and the dispute between an exas- 
perated author and his merciless critic, was about to be decided by the 
ultima ratio regum, when the Bow-street officers happily intervened, and 
seized the parties and their pistols. This incident afforded much con- 
versation at the time, and many jokes were played off upon the poet, 
and the reviewer, remarkable only for fiction and severity. 

Mr. Moore soon after returned to Ireland, and some time after the 
change of Mr. Fox's administration, published a very beautiful and 
severe satire, called ‘‘ Corruption and Intolerance,” on Mr. Perceval 
and his party. About this time too he engaged with Sir John Steven- 
son, whose musical abilities are well known and highly appreciated, 
in a publication of Irish Melodies; Sir John arranged the airs, and 
Mr. Moore supplied the words, Three numbers of this national un- 
dertaking are already published, and a fourth, we understand, is about 
to issue from the press. If popularity be a just criterion of excellence, 
then both Sir John Stevenson and Mr. Moore have been eminently 
successful in their respective departments. The character of the Irish 
Melodies is completely preserved by the former, and combined with 
the most beautiful and scientific display of modern art, while the songs 
of the latter are not only distinguished for gracefulness of style and 
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occasional pathos, but also for that proper and patriotic feeling which 
should always characterize the genuine poet. 

Mr. Moore has lately written a pamphlet on the subject of the Vero, 
which possesses considerable merit, not only in point of style, but for 
the neat and striking manner in which he puts the principal arguments 
in favor of granting the King a negative control in the appointment 
of the Irish Catholic Bishops. It has remained without a reply. 

Our author has written some occasional poems, of various degrees of 
merit. Among those, that entitled a “ Melalogue,” spoken with such 
admirable effect by Miss Smith, at her own benefit, and at that of Miss 
Dyke's, has acquired the greatest celebrity ; the poem has not been 
published. Having obtained a copy, we shall render an agreeable ser- 
vice to our readers. by printing it. 


MELODY ON NATIONAL MUSIC. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
(A strain of Music) 


There breathes the language known and felt, 
Far as the pure air spreads its living tone ; 
Where rage can rouse, or pity melt, 
That language of the soul is felt and known. 
From those meridian plains, 
Where oft of old, on some high tower, 
The soft Peruvian poured his midnight strains, 
And called his distant love with such sweet power, 
That when she heard the well-known lay, 
Not worlds could keep her from his arms away. 
In those black realms of polar night, 
Where the youth of Lapland sky, 
His rapid rein-deer fly ; 
And s:ngs along the darkling waste of snow, 
As blithe as if the blessed light 
Of vernal Phoebus beamed upon his brow. 
Oh! music, thy celestial claim, 
Is still resistless, still the same ; 
And faithful as the mighty sea, 
To the pale star that o’er his realms presides, 
The spell bound tides, 
Of human passions rise and fall for thee. 


(A Grecian Air.) 


*Tis a Grecian maid that sings, 
While from Illysus’ silvery springs, 
She draws the cool lymph in her graceful urn, 
And by her side in muse’s charms dissolving, 
Some patriot youth the glorious post revolving ; 
reams of bright days that never will return, 
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When Athens nursed her olive bough, 
With hands by tyrant power unchained ; 
And braided for the Muses’ brow, re 
A wreath by tyrant touch unstained. 
When heroes trod each classic field, j 
Where cowards fret, now faintly falter ; : 
Where every arm was freedom’s shield, 
And every heart was freedom’s altar, 
Still as the power of song inflanies. 
His patriot soul, the youth exclaims, 
“« Glories of Greece, magnificently bright, 
** Tho’ sunk for ever, your remembered kight 
“« Shall kindle heroes from our darknesss yet, _ 
** Like night stars springing from the sun that’s set.” 


(A Trumpet.) 


Hark, ‘tis the sound that charms 
The war-steed’s wak’ning ears ; 
Ol! many a mother folds her arms 
Round her boy-soldier, when that call she hears ; 
And tho’ her fond heart sinks with fears, 
Is proud to hear his young pulse bound, 
With valour’s fever, at the sound. 
See from his native hills afar, 
The rude Helvetian flies to war, 
Careless for what, for whom he fights, 
For slave or despot, wrongs or righta, 
A conqueror oft, a hero never ; 
Yet lavish of his life blood still, 
As if ’twere like his mountains rill, 
And gushed for ever. 
Oh! Music, here, even here, 
Thy soul-felt charms asserts its wonderous power ; 
There is an air which oft among the rocks, 
Of his lov'd lands at evening hour, 
Is heard when shepherds homewards pipe their flocks ; 
Oh! every note of it would fill his mind 
With tenderest thought, and bring around his knees, 
The very children whom he left behind ; 
And fill each little angel eye 
With speaking tears, that ask him why 
He wandered from his hut to scenes like these.’ 
Vain, vain is then the trumpet’s roar ; 
Sweet notes of love, of home, is all he hears, 
And the stern eyes, that looked for blood before, 
Now melting mournful lose themselves in tears. 





| Swiss Air, interrupted by the Trumpet) 


But awake the trumpet'’s blast again, 
And rouse the ranks of warrior men, 
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Oh! war, when wrath thy arm employs, 
And freedom’s spirit guides the labouring storm ; 
‘Tis then thy vengeance takes an hallowed form, 
And like Heaven's lightning sacredly destroys. 
Nor music, thro’ thy breathing sphere, 
Lives there an air more grateful to the ear 
Of him who made all harmony, 
Than the blest sound of fetters breaking ; 
And the first hymn, that man awaking 
From slavery’s slumber breathes to liberty, 
Hark! from Spain, indignant Spain, 
Burst the bold enthusiast's strain ; 
Like morning’s music on the air, 
And seems in every note to swear, 
By Saracossa’s fruin'’d streets, 
By brave Gerona’s dreadful story, 
That while one Spaniard’s life blood beats, 
That blood shall stain the conqueror’s glory. 


(Spanish Air) 


‘But Oh ! if vain the patriot Spaniaxl’s zeal, 
If neither valour'’s force, or freedom’s lights, 
Can break or melt the firm cemented seal, 
That shut so close the books of Europe's rights ; 
That song shall then in sadness tell, 
Of broken pride, and prospects shaded, 
Of buried hopes remembered well ; 
Of ardour quench’d, and honors faded ; 
What Muse shall mourn the breathless brave ; 
In sweetest dirge at mercy’s shrine, 
What harp shall sigh o'er freedom’s grave, 


Oh! —-—— ——Erin 











thine. 
Crish Air) 
Melancholy, on a sudden breaking out into a gay Air. 


Blest notes of mirth, you spring from sorrow’s lay, 
Like the blithe vesper of the bird that sings, 
In the bright sunset of an April day, 
While the cold shower yet hangs upon his wings ; 
Long may the Irish barp repeat, 
An echo to these lively strains, 
And when the stranger's ear shall greet, 
That melody on distant plains, 
Oh! he will feel his soul expand, 
With greatful warmth, anit sighing say, 
«« There speaks the music of the land, 
«« Where welcome lights the stranger's way ; 
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‘* Where still the woe of others to beguile, 

«« Is e’en the gayest heart's most loved employ ; 
“« Where grief herself can generously smile, 

‘* Through her own tears, to share another's joy. 


Mr. Moore has been exposed, like every public man, to a variety of 
strictures ; and for the pardonable piccadillos (although we are far from 
excusing them) of a youthful and ardent muse, the whole quiver of 
malignity has been discharged against him. The following defence 
appeared in a publication last year, against the obscure slanders of 
some wretches who attacked Mr. Moore, and which, as the publication 
to which we allude is out of print, we shall insert here. 

«« The next article is a libel upon Mr. Thomas Moore, the translator 
of Anacreon, and a celebrated amatory poet. Without being puritani- 
cally given, and with as little affectation of superior morality as any 
men can have, we confess, that to the general tenor, and exaggerated 
colouring in which this gentleman delights, we have strong, and 
indeed insuperable objections. No base obscenity, it is true, no revolt- 
ing indecencies, as in the Sat irist, stain his pages, or shock the delicacy 
of such men, for we will not speak of women, as are not libertines in 
grain—but there is an insinuating licentiousness, a lubricity in style 
and imagery, asly and poisonous pruriency, which, instead of being 
softened down and allayed, by the neatness, naivete and elegance of 
his manner, acquire from these very attributes additional means of 
mischief. But Mr. Moore was only just not a youth when many of the 
poems were written. Many of these are vivid and beautiful, though 
imprudent, we will not say, immoral pictures, of a passion just open- 
ing into maturity, and of a fancy just breaking through the tramels of 
boyhood, and launching with unbridled and unthinking impetuosity 
upon the ocean of literature. Where is the young man, of ardent ima- 
gination and lively passions, who has ever paired a couplet, or round- 
ed a stanza, that has not been guilty of similar indecorums ? Look at 
the juvenile Poems of any man, not a mere mechanist and manufac- 
turer of rhymes, and you will find, that for sins of this kind they have 
generally to answer. Not to resort to the poets of antiquity, who are 
not certainly, in this instance, to be taken into account, what effect 
have modern manners had, with all their refinement, on the bold and 
untutored imagination of the youthful poet? As the writer of this 
libel upon Mr. Moore, (for, if we mistake not, he was once in College) 
has, in all probubility, heard of the juvenile productions of Theodore 
Beza, of that man who was the greatest ornament to literature, and 
the church, which the sixteenth century could boast, we would advise 
him to turn to his pages, and to learn charity. We are not the advo- 
cates of what appears to us indefensible in Mr. Moore's productions— 
but, leaving poetic merit out of the question, for in this there can be 
no comparison, we solemnly declare, that we would prefer being au- 
thors of what might be called the most immoral of Mr. Moore's poems, 
than to be accused of a single couplet in his mean and miserable lam- 
poon. Does the Satirist understand us? That an impure and vulgar 
rhymer may burst: with envy at the distinguished success which Mr. 
Moore's Poems have experienced—that such a man may turn pale at 
the honourable welcome with which he is received in every company, 
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we can very easily conceive—but that a man of an honourable profes- 
sion, and of the habits, at least, of a gentleman, should herd with a 
conclave of miscreants and dunces, should allow his name to be whisper- 
ed as a partner in the firm, should employ that time in eluding the law, 
which ought to be devoted to its cultivation, and should utter slanders, 
as mean in execution, as they are execrable in design, surpasses, we 
own, all the degradation we conceived it possible even for envy to sub- 
mit to, in the gratification of its paltry vengeance. The style of this 
libel is, like the rest of the catch-penny, beneath criticism. 





Essay on Irish Records. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE HIBERNIA MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 


AS an Irish Record Commission has been issued, and is acting upon, 
from which most important and permanent national benefits must ne- 
cessarily flow, I am tempted to solicit your insertion of the following 
extract from Duhigg’s History of the King’s Inns. It illustrates, to a 
certain extent, that curious legal subject, and marked the author's 
opinion as to the necessity of its immediate adoption. 
I am your constant reader, 
A Bannister. 


« All governments, ancient or modern, apply a suitable attention, 
in proportion to the progress of civilization, to public muniments and 
records. The ruinous political system of Ireland subjected it to peri- 
odical convulsions, and prevented an improvement correspondent with 
the sister isle. That defect did not eseape the piercing eye of Sidney 
and Strafford, nor even the romantic genius of ill-fated Essex. These 
illustrious Viceroys strongly recommended the measure, and were only 
prevented by removal or misfortune, from effectuating that great de- 
sign. Even Cromwellian uswpers respected the principle, and avowed 
a similar intent. 

** The reigns of Charles II. and James II. were too much occupied 
in temporary plunder, or prospective tyranny, for such an enlarged 
and disinterested view. It is, however, surprising, that the revolution 
did not enforce more constitutional principles, and wiser maxims of 
policy. After a lapse of forty years, Parliament deigned to notice the 
situation in which personal and national evidences lay. 

‘* A committee was appointed by the House of Lords, whose report 
warranted an alarm, which in Britain would deeply affect all its 
inhabitants, but neither novelty nor importance made a proper im- 
_— upon the Irish nation, or either branch -of its legislatute. 

et in this country how small a portion of prescriptive property or 
rights can be claimed! Its landed settlement has been also equally 
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shuok by the prerogative of the Crown, as by repeated civil wars. A 
considerable portion of personal acquisition is considered a legal lien 
upon land, from the restriction of commercial pursuits by a besotted 
system of legislation, the blended offspring of internal corruption and 
external tyranny. 

‘¢ Did the preceding powerful cireumstances give promptitude and 
effect to this necessary business? Half a century intervened before any 
such were built, and even some remain still in an unfinished state, 
No satisfactory account has been given whether these buildings are as 
well calculated to preserve as to contain records. The situation is 
extremely low, close to the river, and certainly subject to gradual in- 
jury from high floods, if ‘not to the immediate impression. However, 
other repositories, not directly connected with the Four-Courts, have 
been neglected, both in the capital and through the kingdom. The 
Prerogative Office, for instance, is at this moment kept in an old 
wainscotted house, belonging to the late Primate Robinson. The 
Register is not answerable for this danger; it is even to him an added 
expense ; but the nation and empire are deeply interested in the aw- 
ful event of an accidental fire; a cinder wench may even unknowingly 
consume materials of incalculable value, and exceed in melancholy 
remembrance the vicious vanity of a Delphic incendiary. 

‘© In what manner could courts of jusctice or parliament remedy and 
adjust the several rights of heirs at law, and devisees? In such a case, 
no integrity or talent could enable a Judge or ‘a Senator to make an 
unalterable decision, with a mind perfectly at ease. Local testamentary 
jurisdictions, and county crown offices are liable to similar mischief. 
Thus, the rights of property or precedents of public justice are rendered 
equally insecure, and royal hereditary revenue, with popular protection; 
buried in a common grave. Has any parliamentary care been taken of 
those important objects? Yet in what manner could loyalty or public 
spirit be more usefully employed. 

** National muniments are to an honest government, what family 
evidences appear to dignified individuals. ‘The preservation of eacli 
sustains personal honor, and public pride ; allegiance and protection 
are thereby rendered more respectable and reciprocal, and the union 
of ‘both countries useful and indissoluble. ‘A concise and obvious ‘re- 
medy offers itself for this desirable object. Let buildings. be planned, 
impervious to fire, and calculated with all possible care, foy the last- 

‘ing preservation of records. Meantime, such Irish documents as relate 
to government and private prdperty, but which are kept in British 
archives, should be inspected by a competent person or persons, and 
correct copies or abstracts brought to this country. 

«« British wisdom lately adopted, under a, less urgent necessity, a 
laborious and extensive scheme, directed to this imperial benefit, 
irish government should follow, where it cannot originate, a patriot 
plan, and balance other doubtful deeds by active zeal in support of a 
measure unconnected with party, and certain of undisputed applause. 

*« An attentive perusal of the elaborate English compilation ani- 
mated me to address Mr. Abbot, then Minister of this country, upon 
the subject. His approbation, and that of every leading senator or 

judicial character, (with whom I conversed) may saticfy personal {vel- 
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ings, but an effort dictated by disinterested public duty, can only be 
satisfied in complete success. 

‘« IT therefore form an humble hope that Irish senators will assume 
becoming credit, by calling for a committee, whose labors shall be 
directed to a similar end. Great Britain will thus see, that an Hiber- 
nian claim to fixed freedom and equal law, is bottomed on deep, solid, 
and ancient foundations, and not more upheld by natural reason, than 
statutable strength, and immemorial records. 

‘* The laborious Prynne authenticates our constitution, even by 
partial efforts to circumscribe or subvert it. Where so much was ex- 
tracted by improper zeal, what may not be effected by fair and en- 
lightened research ? Is not this the auspicious moment, when similar 
laws and national rights, equally acknowledged, form the governing 
principle of both countries? Did not the fatherof Lerd Grenville add 
a new wreath to his ministerial fame, by ordering the state documents 
in the English paper oflice to be arranged and preserved ? 

‘* What honors ought not then await that Minister, or [rish Viceray, 
who would adopt and encourage a similar plan? Instead of encumber- 
ing my page with quotation, or darkening a point clear in itself, by 
lengthened and laborious argument, let the reader peruse Mr. Collier's 
essay on the law of patents ; the index to the national reports, and 
the calendar of ancient charters. If modern ingenuity fails to awake 
a proper sense of patriotism, antiquity presents the enlightened pages 
of Bacon, Coke and Dudderidge ; and foreign countries, a Du Cange, 
Montesquieu, Guianone, and Montfaucon. 

** Should this mass of concurring evidence not rouse to a support of 
the proposed benefit, one appeal still remains ; let Irish senators re+ 
view our repositories ‘for national and persondlevidences, or reflect how 
many Trish documents ought to ‘be copied ‘from English archives, and 
transferred hither. They will thus clearly see, what an advantage 
must result from improving the one, and securing the other ; for as 
liberty cannot subsist without law, so ‘luw cannot ‘be permanent, -or 
completely secure personal and landed property, without ‘the aid and 
illustration of public records.” (History of the King’s Inns, p. 321 &c) 





The Two Counsellors. 
A Story, ‘translated from ‘the French. 


A CERTAIN person in France had.a Jaw-suit depending, which was 
on ‘the-point of being determined; his-eounsel not being in court, he 
went to inquire for him at his-house. ‘‘ Pray,” said he to the ser- 
vant, ‘* Is Mr. Such-a-one at home ?’—* There are two brothers of 
that name,” replied the setvant, ‘‘ which do you want, Sir?” ‘ ‘Phe 
Counsellor, my friend."'—* Sir, they are both Counsellors.” —‘ Well, 
he that's marked with the small:pox.” ‘They are.both marked with 
it, Sir."—‘ The crooked one, then.” ‘‘ They are both crooked.” ‘I 
mean the married one.” ‘‘ They are both married, Sir,”"—‘ But he 
that has the remarkable pretty wife.” ‘Both their wives, Sir, are 
remarkably handsome.”—‘‘ ‘Well, the cuekold then ; now you must 
know which it is,” «« To tell you the truth, Sir, I am alraid they are 
both cuckolds.” 
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APOPHTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 
oF 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Selected from the Works of PLutarcu, Diocenrs Laertivs, VALERIUs Maximus, 
Stopeaus, &c. &c. &c. and freely translated into English. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 
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“ Jn his, velut in certissimo speculo, representatur animus singulorum”—ERasMus. 





(Continued from Page 91.) 
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SHORTLY after Demostnengs persuaded the Athenians to assist an 
ally of their's in a war against Alexander, the arrival of Phixenus, one 
of Alexander's admirals, was announced at Athens, and threw the people 
into extreme confusion and dismay.—Demosthenes rebuked his country- 
men for their timidity ; ‘‘ how, my fellow citizens,” said he ‘‘ could you 
endure to behold the light of the sun, who cannot bear to look stecfast- 
ly even at a rush-light.” 





A sprucely dressed young fellow accosted Diocenes in the streets of 
Athens, telling him that he wished to become his disciple, —* with all my 
heart, my young friend,” said the philosopher ; ‘‘ come along with me 
now and carry this dead pig after me.”—-The young man placed himself 
under the burden, and patiently carried the pig for some time, but at 
length becoming ashamed, by meeting several of his acquaintance in the 
course of his walk, he endeavoured to slink by them ; Diogenes perceiv- 
ing the young man’s embarrassment, addressed him thus, ‘ give me 
my pig, you blockhead, the Gods have made you a fool, and the art of 
man could never make you a philosopher !” 





Dionysius peremptorily demanded a tribute from the Syracusians ; 
they pretended that they had not any money. Dionysius, however, con- 
tinued to press them for the tax, and renewed his demand till he heard 
the Syracusians langhing at him as he passed through the market-place ; 
the tyrant then declined enforcing the tax any further.—‘ Since,” said ‘ 
he, “ these fellows begin openly to treat me with contempt, it is plain 
to me they can have nothing valuable remaining which I can deprive 
them of.” 
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A person of infamous character reproached Diocenes with having 
been banished from his native city for coining —‘‘ Why true,” replied 
the cynic, “ I once was as great a rogue as yourself ; but you never will 
be as honest a man as I am now as long as you live,” 





A few moments before Darius expired, his son Artaxerxes, who was 
near his bed, asked his father, what had been the chief rule by which he 
had regulated his conduct during so long and so prosperous a reign ? 
“I invariably endeavoured,” replied Darius, “to make religion and 
justice my guides.” 





A certain painter showed Diocenes two pictures of Centaurs ; and 
asked him his opinion of them.—* Indeed, friend,” said the cynic, “ I 
am at a loss to say which is Chiron.” 





The friends of a young man, brought him to Diocengs, asa disciple, 
and said, at the san.e time, all the favourable things imaginable of him ; 
alleging that he was extremely moral, prudent, clever, and so forth.— 
The philosopher patiently listened to this panegyric, and at length re- 
plied, “ if the young gentleman is so faultless as you represent him to 
be, pray take him home with you, for it is evident that he can have no 
occasion for a master.” 

A bald-headed sophist was arguing frivolously with Diocenes.—“ I 
commend your hair, friend,” said the cynic, ‘ for quitting so empty a 
scull,” 





A client applied to Demosruenss the orator, requesting of him to be 
his advocate against a person who assaulted him ; ‘ assaulted you !” said 
Demosthenes ; ‘‘ Why surely no person has assaulted you !" “ What, re- 
plied the client in somewhat more warmth of manner, do you mock me ? 
have I not received these blows ?—have I not-——————_ “‘ hold, hold !" 
rejoined the orator, ‘‘1 find I was in error, now indeed you appear to 
me to be a person really aggrieved ; both your voice and your gesture 
convince me of the truth of your story.” 

Diocenes seeing a boy drink some water out of the hollow of his 
hand, flung away his wooden bowl, the only utensil of that description 
which he possessed, saying at the same time,—‘‘ { perceive I had still 
something superfluous.” 

When Dartus was defeated by Alexander, he fled towards the river 
Lycus, accompanied by a few attendants. After he had crossed the river, 
some persons advised him to break down the bridge, as the enen y were 
still pursuing him.—*‘ Life,” said Darius, “‘ is not so dear to me, as to 
make me purclrase it at the expense of so many thousands of my subjects 
and allies; if 1 broke down that bridge, they would be exposed to the 
vengeance of Alexander. The soldiery have as much right to pass over 
that bridge as their prince or general ; I request therefore that it may 
be permitted to stand, let the consequences be what they may.” — 





DiocEnss seeing a slave put on his master’s shoes for him, rebuked 
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the indolence of the latter, observing at the same time; ‘ you'll soort 
not be satisfied, friend, till your servant wipes your nose for you.” 

Diocenes, in passing to the island of Egina, was taken prisoner by 
pirates, who brought him to Crete, where they exposed him for sale as 
a slave. When the public crier asked Diogenes what he could do, * I 
can command men,” replied the eynic ; “‘ ask, fellow, whether any man 
here will purchase a master.” 





Plato seeing Diocenes preparing.some herbs for his dinner, observed 
to him, that if he had been wise enough in his younger days, to have 
paid proper court to Dionysius, he need not at that time of his life, be 
obliged to be his own cook, ‘“ True,” said the cynie, * and if you 
Plato had been content in your younger days to be your own cook, like 
me, you need not be, as you now are in your old age, the creature of a 
tyrant.” , 

Diocenes was reproached for visiting filthy places, and keeping 
vicious company. “ The sun,” said the philosopher, ‘< visits the ken- 
nel without being contaminated ; and Physicians associate with the sick 
without catehing their disorders.” 

When the Spartans at Thermopyle were told that Xerxes’ army were 
s0 numerous that a discharge of their arrows would obscure the very sun ; 
** so much the more agreeable for us,” replied Disneces, “ for conse- 
quently we shall fight in the shade.” 

(To be continued.) H. 





Extract from Mr. Davy's Lectures. 


AS many of our readers expressed themselves gratified, by our account 
of Professor Davy, in the Magazine of December last, we doubt not 
but the following extract, from his sixth lecture, delivered at the Royal 
institution in London, will be acceptable. 

“* Dr. Davy’s sixth lecture at the Royal Institution, was a continuation 
of the subject of Galvanism. «A variety of galvanic troughs were exhi- 
bited, to show the force and intensity of different combinations of plates. 
Doctor Davy adverted to the report of the French Institute. In that 
report the French philosophers asserted that the number of @ series of 
plates to produce a double effect must be increased eight times. Dr. 
Davy said, that he had made a variety of experiments during the present 
week, to ascertain the fact, and he had found that the statement of 
these philosophers was not correct, which he attributed to their making 
use of piles composed of metallic plates, and a series of moistened cloths ; 
by this imperfect construction, a considerable part of the charge was 
lost. A galvanic trough, composed of ten plates of metal, each plate 
11+ inches in length, and 4+ inches in breadth, ignited an iron wire 
two inches in length. ‘Twenty plates of the same same size ignited 
eight inches of the same wire, and thirty plates ignited twelve inches ; 
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the effect decreasing in a.certain ratio with the number of plates made 
uge of ; hut, not,in any degyee corresponding with the rates of decrease 
stated by, the French. . Dr. Davy attributed the’ decreasing ratio of 
‘effect to the tendency which an accumulated quantity of electricity h 
to make its eseape. by the moisture of the atmosphere, or down the 
sides of the galvanic troughs. — 

In describing the condensing powers of different metals, Dr. Da 
mentioned a very, remarkable fact :—Platina, which is the most difficult 
of, all metals to fuse in the furnace, is, by the action of the galvanic 
trough, fused more readily than zinc, one of the most fusible of all 
Metals, With.a series.of twenty plates, Dr, Davy exhibited the fusion 
of several inches of platina wire,. A wire,of zinc, of the same sizé and 
length, remained unaltered by the same action, and was not even 
merely ignited by a lange series of_plates. The effect of the galvanic 
shock on the ,human body, depends on the number, and not on the 
size of the plates; but te fuse metals, the surface of the plafes_ must 
be increased. Dr. Davy accounted for this @flect, by stating, that the 
human body, being an imperfect conductor, could only receive a cer- 
tain quantity of the charge at a time; and if plates with large surfaces 
were used, and a greater quantity of electricity accumulated, the body 
was only capable of discharging a definite portion of it, each time ° 
the shock was received: 

Dr. D, exhibited the combusfion of gold, copper, and other metals, 
and showed, by a decisive experiment, that metals ignited more speedi- 
ly aiid intensely in'vaccuo, thah'in open'air. An iron wire was placed 
in a glass’ vessel, over an air-puiip, and connected with the two ex- 
tremitiés of a galvahi¢ trough, the communication was made, and the 
poe was scarcely perceptible. ‘The air was then pumped out, when 
the ignition was very vivid :—on re-admitting the air, the light became 
extinct—Dr. Davy stated) tHaf pldtina, and other metals.also, fused 
thbte spéedily in vatcud than inthe opén air; and, as he observed in a 
former Lecture, they also rudiated rhore heat in vaecuo. 

A considerable part of thie presént Lecture was occupied with the 
history and progress of clettrical and galvanic discoveri¢s. ‘Che an- 
cients, he observed, had no claim to any knowledge of experimental 
electricity. Our own countryman, Gilbert, appears, from his treatise 
De Magnétté, té have been thé first wlio made any experiinents on this 
subject. i | 

It is not a littlé remarkable, that Lord Bacon, the father of experi- 
mental philosophy, should niention thése first experiments of Gilbert, 
not with applause, but with censure, Dr. Davy noticed the illustrious 
characters who had enriched the science of electricity with itaportant 
discoveries ; amongst tlicse, he particularly dist inguished' Dr. Franklin, 
whose clear and penetrating mind, he observed, first introduced accu- 
rate reasoning on (he subject ; he, was also the grand discoverer of the 
identity of lightning with, the electri¢ fluid. He recommended his sty!e 
aS a perfect model of philosophical composition. : 

Dr. D. in the course of his lecture, took riotice of the vatious’ im- 
PoSitions which had been practised by pretended applications of electricity 
to medical purposes ; amongst these, tlie most’ eminent. were, the metal, 
Né tractors .They were made of iron and brass ; of all the rietals which? 
“guld have been chosen, these possessed the least power of prodaciug 
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electricity from mutual action by contact. Their only real effect was 
that of drawing money from the pockets of the credulous. 

It has been said, ‘‘ that if people wish to be deceived, it was folly 
to attempt to undeceive them.” This doctrine Doctor Davy warmly 
opposed; he asserted, that it was a duty to pursue and to disclose the 
truth; and he would rather be persecuted, and die a martyr to its 
sacred cause, than live the slave of error, and be the parasite of false 
opinions. 

He concluded, with a very eloquent address, on the connection which 
subsisted between the progress of science and political, freedom. The 
ages of Greece most distinguished for heroism and freedom, were those 
in which science was cultivated with the greatest success. ‘The mind 
was roused to energy, by the cheering voice of public freedom, and 
popular applause. The patronage of a tyrant, might for a short period 
give a sickly encouragement to science, but it could only strike root, 
and flourish with vigour, in @ land where men enjoyed the power 
of free discussion, and were in possession of their civil and religious 
rights. 





Account of Giannone, the Historian. 


WHEN this celebrated author undertook the great work of writing 
the history of his native country, it was upon a plan essentially different 
from that of ether historians. So fa from filling his book with descrip- 
tions only of battles and sieges, he passes them over so slightly, that 
he has been censured for giving his work the title of ‘‘ General History 
of the Kingdom of Naples.” Sut those who have thus censured him, 
did not reflect, that his principal object was to illustrate the civil history 
of his country. He has consequently laid more stress upon the origin 
of those laws and customs, upon which the constitution of Naples was 
founded, wit judicious remarks, on the rise and progress of literature, 
language, and taste, among his countrymen. 

Thus he describes, with a masterly hand, the nature of the Neapo- 
litan Government, from its earliest infancy, and the vicissitudes which, in 
different ages, have either weakened it, or added to its strength. But, 
unfortunately for Giannone, as he advanced in his work, his strict ad- 
herence to truth compelled him to develope the means by which the 
Popes laid ciaim to, and finally obtained, the sovereignty of Rome, 
and afterwards of Naples. 

He dispersed the clouds of ignorance, and drew aside the veil of error, 
which had so long obscured the understanding, and misled the minds 
of the people, and which the priests were too wily to: remove, lest the 
voice of instruction should rouse thea at once to liberty and revenge. 
Rome trembled at the shock, and endeavoured, but in vain,-to prevent 
the consequences it dreaded, by causing the book tu be publicly burnt,’ 
and anathemizing its author. ' 


He would, most probably, like Father Paul, have been exposed to 


' the dagger of an assassin, had he not found a protector in the Em- 
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peror Charles the Sixth, who took him into favour, and assigned him 
apension. ‘The change of Government which was afterwards effected 
in Naples, again exposed him to danger. Gratefully attached to the 
party of the Emperor, his master and benefactor, he removed to Vienna, 
where the vengeance of the Papal Court pursued him. Unable to at- 
tack him openly, its emissaries took a surer method to accomplish his 
destruction, by indisposing the mind of the Emperor against him. In 
this they succeeded, and he was deprived of his pension. Our unfor- 
tunate author then fled to Venice, intending to publish the whole of 
his history there ;—but afterwards, being attracted by some advantage- 
ous offer from a bookseller of Geneva, he removed to that city in the 
latter end of the year 1736. 

But it was in that seat of civil and religious freedom, that his calum- 
niators found means to triumph over him. Though he was steady in 
fulfilling all the duties of a Roman Catholic, and regularly attended 
the Chapel of the King of France's Resident, at Geneva, his enemies 
at Rome, Vienna, and Turin, industriously circulated a report, that 
he had become an apostate to his religion, His conscious innocence, and 
the public tetsimony of the inhabitants of Geneva, induced him to dis- 
regard these reports. 

But, unfortunately, he contracted an acquaintance with a Piedmontese 
Officer, who resided in a part of Savoy, bordering on the Lake of Ge- 
neva. This man, under the appearance of compassionating his mis- 
fortunes, advised him to give the lie to these unfounded rumours, by 
some public and open act which should at once testify the sincerity of 
his faith, and silence the malignity of his enemies. He therefore invited 
him to his house, which, being situated out of the territories of the 
Republic, he could there, as he said, make a general confession to a 
Catholic Priest, and celebrate the Easter Festivals m a Catholic Church. 
The unsuspecting Giannone, who was at all times strictly pious, 
eagerly followed this advice, and accompanied the Officer to his house ; 
where he had no sooner arrived, than he found himself invested 
by a band of men who had been hired for the purpose. He was con- 
ducted to Chambery, and confined in the prisons of that city. But here 
his sufferings ended. The King of Sardinia, on hearing of this outrage, 
released him, and generously offered him an asylum in his dominions, 
with a competent support. 

He was born in the year 1680, and died at Piedmont in 1748. His 
History of Naples is characterized by the first, the great Earl of Mans- 
field, ‘* as one of the most masterly and instructive books, any coun- 
{ry ever produced ” 


JUVENIS. 
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Inquiry concerning the novel Hypothesis 


By which Professor Higgins accounts for a curious meteorologica} Pheno- 
menon, 














To the Eprror of the Hinernia Macazine. 
Sa, °° , or 
‘THE annual course of chemical lectures, at the laboratory of the Dublin 
Society, having commenced, under the direction of Mr. Higgins, Pro- 
fessor to the Society; I availed myself of the occasion'to add the lumi- 
nous and instructive experiments of that eminent Professor to my small 
stock of knowledge. “The reputation of Mr. H. as a cheinical ‘philoso- 
her, ranks very high ; his matter seems judicioiisly arranged, and his 
ode of conveying instruction, if not fraught with all the ‘elegance of 
some other Professors, generally possesses that degree’ of perspicuity, 
clearness, and simplicity, which produces instant conviction, and com- 
miands at once the'attention and assent of his auditory. 

Having premised this much on the general tenor and character of his 
discourses, whicli is ‘no miore than the ‘well-earned tribute'so justly diie. 
to the talents ‘ard indefatigable industry of Mr. H: permit me to declare, 
myself something startled at the bold ieeoed by which he pretends 
to account for the origin of those stony concretions, which, if'we ma 
credit common report, have been said to fall from the clouds, and we 
usually accompanied in their descent by violent storms of thunder and 
lightning. : . 

This theory, which even the names of La Place and Professor Davy, 
can scarcely sanction, without some more positive data or concurrent. 
proofs, accounts, in a way which to me appears rather aati 
for the formation and origin of those #rial stones, which, it is confi- 

¥ dently asserted, have, at several times and places, fallen from the upper 
régions, and are, I believe, the samme that the vulgar usually term thun- 
derbolts. 

These stones, according to Mr. Higgins, are composed of metallic 
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and sulphuric concretions ; and when analyzed, have invariably been 


found to contain (besides iron, sulphur, and some other chemical ele- 
ments) a peculiar substance, called nickel, which constitutes the grarid 
generic character, that distinguishes them from every other species of 
earthy stones. This metallic oxid, together with their general’ appear- 
ance, denotes them to be of volcanic origin, and their fall, as before 
observed, has been generally accompanied by thunder and Tightning. 
The specinien Mr. H. produced, as the only one known to have fallen 
in Ireland, weighs 7lbs.; is of a blackish grey texture, and very hard. 
The great mystery, however, in this phenomenon is, whether they have 
really descended from the clouds, or if they did, how they came there ? 
To solve this question, the new hypothesis boldly asserts, (and 
Messrs. Higgins, La Place, and Dr. Davy’s authority, seems to counte- 
marice the i ssertion) that the metallic matter, of which they are com- 
posed, is projected in a state of fusion from some of the volcanos in the 
moon!!! and falling downwards through the spacious void, like Mil- 
ton's Mulciber, and wandering about, the sport of accident, is drifted 
to and fro, thrcush boundless space, till coming within the attraction 
of tie car h, the metallic substances rapidly imbibe the oxygen, &c. 
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which our atmosphere affords, and forming itself, by the electricity of 
the clouds, into a concrete substance, is at length precipitated to the 
earth in the form under which it is usually found. 

~ If this theory is really feasible, what becomes of the attraction of the 
moon, of whose influence we have heard so much, in its operation on 
our winds and tides, if it is not sufficiently powerful to attract, and re- 
tain from falling off, its own component particles? Or shall any seep 
tical or captious critichereafter presume to question the possibility of the 
laughable extravaganzas of Bradhury's celebrated penpspine *, or en- 
tertain a doubt on the subject, when they hear t ings, to all appear- 
ance equally bpp thus asserted, on the credit of some of the 
most Jearned and erudite philosophers of the age? Their doubts, if 
they entertain any, must be at once dispelled by such high authority ; 
for surely Harlequin himself may as easily take the leap, as a quantity of 
inert matter receive such a violent impulse, as to overcome the laws of 
attraction, and the general system which Providence has ordained in 
the physical world. ee | 

" ‘There is, no doubt, something presumptuous in a pupil calling in 
guestion the ipse dixit of his master; but still, where a doubt exists, 
it is better boldly to declare it, and afford an opportunity of having it 
made clear to the understanding, than, by an ill-timed concealment, to 
be liable to remain involved in error or uncertainty. Should Mr. Hig- 
gins condescend to give a further explanation on this subject, or even 
if any of your scientific readers would give their opinions 'on it, through 
the medium of your Magazine, it would much oblige 

Your's, &e. 


Aw Ossenves. 





On the Use and Invention of Cards ; 
With some Historical Particulars relating to the Game of Piquet. 


ARDS have for centuries continued to be a general, and, under pro- 
fi limitations, we believe an innocent, perhaps a useful amusement — 
Discretion not only marks out the boundaries of labour and indul- 

nce, but also directs our choice of the latter. Duty, edification, and 

mprovement, claim a precedence ; but when this has been given, it 
may become a secondary obligation, to adopt such innocent recreations 
as promote the social pleasures, or even support the weaknesses of our 
friends. A want of complaisance discredits even virtue, by giving her 
an air of ungentleness. Cards may afford a blameless, and even an 
elegant pastime, unconnected with the destructive and ungenerous pas- 
sion of ayarice, or the insolent vanity of superior skill. They may fill 
up the vacant hour, which remains after the performance of every duty 
in life, and cheer the languor that creeps, at times, into the most happy 
retirement. In mixed companies, they have often prevented dangerous 
discussions, or indiscreet conversations, that might have occasioned 


* Harlequin from the Moon. 
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after-thoughts of a painful nature. Cards have, in a great measure; 
superseded not only games of mere hazard, which are always condemn- 
able, but also those which, depending on judgment alone, excite too 
great an emulation between the players; cause an excessive triumph or 
disappointment, and absorb a portion of our intellectual exertions, 
which should be devoted to necessary objects, and high concerns. The 
wretched and neglected valetudinarian, wounded by the contrasted, re- 
collections of his own tender assiduities, forgotten by his sworn friends, 
may enjoy, in a few games at cards, with a charitable visitor, an unex- 
pected respite from thought, or abstraction from bodily pain ; and this 
relief may be administered by an inferior to a superior mind ; at moments 
too, when the precepts of philosophy, the sounds of music, or the 

soothing of friendship, would only awaken agitation and anguish. 

The first mention of Cards, says a French author; is found in a chro- 
nicle, composed by little John de Saintre, page to Charles V. of France. 
In the ordinances of this Prince, and in those of his predecessors, 
Charles IV., Louis 1X., and Charlemagne, mention is frequently made 
of dice and trictrac, but never of cards. The following article is found 
in the account-book of Charles Pompart, Intendant of Finances to 
Charles VI. :—Item, Paid James Grigonneur, painter, fifty-six Persian 
pence, for three packs of cards, gilt, marked with various devices, in 
different colours, for the amusement of his Majesty. This King labour- 
ed, at that time, under a fatal malady. By combining these circumstan- 
ces, we may conclude that cards were invented towards the end of the 
reign of the French King Charles V. 

My author feels a national pride in speaking of this invention; and 
will prove, he says, that the game of piquet is emblematical, allego- 
rical, political, and historical, comprising the most important maxims 
and instructions for the Field and Cabinet. 

Ace is the Latin as, which signifies a penny, i. e. money, property, 
riches. Aces take the lead, in piquet, even of Kings, to show that 
money constitutes the nerves of war; and without it, the power of a 
King is weak. Trefoil, which we call Clubs, and which is so common 
in the meadows, shows that a General should never encamp in a coun- 
try, which does not produce plenty of fodder, unless he can easily pro- 
cure a supply from some other quarter. Pikes, (our Spades) and- 
Squares, (Diamonds) denote magazines of arms. These squzres, in 
French Carreauz, were a species of arrow, strong, heavy, and shot 
from cross-baws. Hearts denote courage in the officers and men.— 
David, Alexander, Caesar, and Charlemagne, take post at the head of 
the different divisions, to show that, however brave, or numerous, an 
army may be, success cannot be expected, without prudent, spirited, 
and experienced Generals. 

When a General has got into a disadvantageous position, and is un- 
able to dispute the victory, he should endeavour to disengage himself, 
with the least possible loss. ‘This is practised in piquet. When we have 
a bad hand, that is, when we have not any ace, or perfect sequence, 
higher than a tierce, we should take the precaution of endeavouring to 
secure the point, in order to avoid pic and repic, arid keep guards for 
our kings ‘and queens, in order to avoid capot. 

The four Valets (Knaves) denote men of rank. Valet was anciently 
a title borne by the greatest of the nobility, until they were created 
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knights. The Knaves are Ogier, and Launcelot, two of the Worthies, 
(they lived in the reign of Charlemagne) Hire, and Hector, two officers 
of distinction, -in the reign of Charles VII. 

Argine, the name of the Queen of Clubs, is the anagram of Regina, 
or Queen. This Queen was Mary of Anjou, wife of Charles VII. The 
fair Rachel, Queen of Diamonds, was Agnes Sorele. Pallas, Queen of 
Clubs, denotes the Maid of Orleans ; and in Judith, Queen of Hearts, 
we behold Isabella, of Buvaria, wife of Louis-le-Debonnaire, who was 
accused of certain levities, inconsistent with her conjugal vows. 

The remaining Cards, as Tens, Nines, &c. denote private soldiers. 

** Thus,” concludes the French writer, \‘‘ with the advantage of a 
commentary, a game of Cards may become as interesting as many Greek 
or Latin authors.” 


We have the pleasure of presenting our Readers with the following very 
interesting Poem, in Praise of his native Country, by a Gentleman 
of distinguished literary talent. We shall be much obliged by the 
future favors of the Author. 


Hibernie Laudes ! 


** A FAIRER Isle than Erne, never sun 

*« View'd in his wide career! a lovely spot, 

‘* For all that life can ask, salubrious—amild ! 

‘ Its hills are green—its woods and prospects fair ! 
* Its meadows fertile! and to crown the whole, 
** In one delightful word—it is our home, 

** Our native Isle !" —————--_—— 

While others, lost to friendship, court applause, 
And waste their minutes on a foreign shore, 

Let me (with innate liberty) explore 

With you, my honor'd friend, the sweetest scenes 
Of nature, beautified by art's design, 

* And court the genius of my native land.”"* 
Blest Isle ! with freedom, and with ev'ry grace, 
With ev'ry charm replete, here nature’s dame 

In lavish bounty most profusely yields 
Exuberance of scenes, where magic art 

Unite in sweetest harmony to please :— 

** Deluded youths! that quit these verdant plains, 
“ To catch the follies of an alien soil !”+ 

Lost to the beauties that enrich their own. 
Where can ye boast such liberty, secure 

From horrid tyranny—or where such laws ? 

The Magna Charta that the world must prize. 
Where can ye match the variegated scenes, 


* Shenstone. + Ibid. 
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Which nature, joined to art, so frequent’ yields. 
Where the rich treasttrés (inexhaustless store !) 
More lavishly profuse—where plenty reigns, 
And spreads its riches thro’ its winding: stréanis’: 
“ him, who nature loves in wildest shape, — 

hose taste (refined) extols the ait df art ; 
Who courage prizes in the liour of neéd- 
Wha _beaiaty can’ survey (by graces’ 'ray'd,:) 
To Erin's Isle repair—he'll find’ them ait ! 
All hail! blest Island, sweet Hibernia, hail! 
Where peace and sister plénty largely flow ; 
Containing in thy womb, productive stores’ 
Of minerals—of mines—whose rivers yield 
“* Victims large, worthy of a Monarch’s board ."* 
Riches exuberant will throw around 
(As Heaven's lustres !) such resplendent ligit, 
Attended by a train of lesser orb, 
With power, might, and happiness supplit. 
But who comes there, rejoicing in the East, 
Riding the ocean ? "Tis Britannia, fain'’d 
For all that’s good or great, with gen’rous soul, 
Delighted at the heart—with’real’ joy, 
And sympathetic strains of rapture. They, 
Hand join’d in hand, both plight eternal faith, . 
“« And swear by Him’ who sits on Heaven's throne,” {- 
To yield each’ other aid, when fortune frowns. ¢ 
On hearing which transported fame resounds, 
Shaking the concave arch of Heaven's dome. 
Thro’ high Olympus the good news pervades ; 
Happiness and joy immediate spreads; 
Joy from the heart. Great heavens ! how divine 
Do all the airy luminaries seem ! ~~ 
But chiefly thee, bright sun, whose piercing beams 
Prevail predominant, (like some new star, 
That Newton anxious sought with oer eye,) 
You cast peculiar pleasure all around, 
Delighting man! the atmospheric arch, _ 
(Like an autumnal flood whose deluge flows,) 
Pours forth the genuine dictates of the heart, 
In mirthful gaiety. Great nature smiles, |; 
And looks with sweeten'd gratitude and love. 
If Neptune's briny throne entice my friend, 
Either to buffet with Herculean nerve, _ 
Or walk its pebbled shores with musive soul, 
Where can the mind of meditation trace 
Scenes more exuberant, with magic views, 
Than sweet Hibernia yield } where. nature's self, 
Spreads all her magic landscapes to the eye, _.... ,. 
With rural bow'rs, with groves, vales, lakes, and bays, 
Romantic rocks, and scenes that beggar art. 
Yes, here the fragfatit zephyrs“hezlth proclaim, 


* Akenside. + Revelations, Chap. 10.Ver.6. %~ Amicus certus in re incerta 
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* See Counsellor Dobbs’s prophetic speech in Parliament. 
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To all her ruddy sons—the trees resound 
With vocal harmony—the birds partake 
The native music of the soul; the flocks 
Bleat concord, and delight the shepherd's heart. 
Great Patriarchs of yore! were ye to view 
Such scenes of happiness, such real joys— 

How would thy hearts soon swell with purest hopes, 
Of finding Paradise, that promis'd land.* 

Here Cincinnatus would beguile his time, 

With pure Fabricius and that Roman sage, 

‘* Whom ev'ry state and scene of life becamt.”} 
Great heaven ! may thy angels pilot safe 

Our fleets, to guard the innocent from wrong, 
And long to live the injur'd allies friend ! 

Yes, it is here in this my beauteous isle, 

That man (if naturé can enjoy content,) 

Can here luxurious live ! This happy land, 

How has kind heav'n adorn’d, and scatter’d boons, 
Profusive blessings, from its ample store. — 

Go on, my noble patriotic frierids, t 

Encourage planting—agriculture—arts— __ 
Home manufacture—and may “ all be full 

of thy laborious industry”|| t' improve 

This darling —plenteous—healthy—beauteous Isle, 

The most romantic country on the globe! 

What makes it lovely, but dame Nature's hand, 

With glynns, and vales, and lakes, that strike the eye, 

The eye of fruitful fancy; while the brain, 

Pregnant with copious thought, invokes the Muse; 

To sing its rural praises to the globe. 

Meanwhile the landscape captivates the eye, 

The painter's ready pencil scans the scene, 

Imagination warms—the soul is fired, 

The muses are awake—the graces join— 

And thus in concord they go hand in hand. 

O! that the noble patriotic bands 

Of gen’rous statesmen, who will represent 

This rising island in another soil;§ 

Will greatly strive to well advance their owa, 

And be the leading Fosters 4] of the day. 

Ye Gods ! what scenes of beauty spread aroutid 

The bay,** great hill of Howth, Clontarf, the Rock, 

Steeples, and domes, and spires, the docks, canals, 

And yonder city, over-grown and gay, 
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Hibernia Laudes: 


With beauty grac'd, and constant hearts, her sens. i 
O! happy Britain and Hibernia blest, ; 
« Didst thou but know such happiness thine own,”* 
Thy gardens bloom like Paradise of old, 

Thy vales like Eden, and thy hills delight, 
Swelling like Lebanon to please the eye : 

Thy springs as Shiloh, and thy rivers swell 

Like Jordan or the Nile. With riches full 

Well stor’d thou art, above all islands blest 

With rich exuberance, thy cities grand, 

Full with the luxury of east, of west. 

The elements, and nature vastly kind ! 

What says Britannia and her sister isles ? 

“« Open my ports around—let trade be free— 

«* Let commerce flourish in Hibernia’s bays, 

‘« Bid fortune ope her stores—let riches flow, 

«© Flow like its Shannon, or the sister streams.” + 
Yes, my prophetic soul, we'll rise or sink 
Together—shall one union make us one : 

Nought (save the seas) shall ever us divide. 

Come then, ye floating batteries, defend 

The ports—the havens, and the beauteous bays, 
That in such humbers round our isle appear. ' 
Bid welcome to your shores (since peace will soon 

Unveil her form and display her palm !) 

‘The various banners that distinguish isles. 

Let navigation spread and range the seas, 

Directed by the compass, sail secure. 

Ye hearts of Lions—Providence will guide, : 

As long as virtue has a dwelling there. 

O! that the gen'rovs sentiment would flow, 

In Erne's sons t’ effuse such good around, . 

As thou, great bay, whose sources yield a fund 

Of pleasure, riches, health, contentment, ease, 

Harmonious blended : may favorian blasts 

Waft to thy shores (my ever honor'd Isle,) 4 
The world’s productions. And may halcyon days, # 
Prove like a constant, steady friend, thy prop, | 





Thy bulwark and thy shield—may ri¢hes flow 
For useful benefit and Ireland's fame ! 
Blest isle ! what beauty does thy surface yield, 

What riches without end, in nature’s womb ! 4 
Here nature lavishes its bounteous store, ; 
Here freedom (uncontroul’d) large roams abroad, 

Here native innocence securely dwells.— 

Go on, my noble countrymen, and strive 

To make this darling island such a scene, 


@ “© Q! fortunatos nimium, siid sf bona norint 
** Anglicanos ! Virgil. 
The Barrow, Nore, and Suir rivers. 
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That may invite the graces to delight, 

‘To make it beauteous. Be Hibernia blest 

With all that nature craves. Salubrious, mild, 

‘Thy hills are mantled with the gayest green, 

And Flora monthly decks thy breathing vales. 

Thy cheerful skies serene, how pure thy air ! 

While healthy fragrance, like the morning dew, 

Freights most luxurious all thy sportive gales ' 

O Goddess! vital spirit of this isle, 

This Queen of Isles, enthron'd in silver sea, 

Be thou its guardian angel! Land of saints ! 

Be thou the glorious pride of Isles, be blest 

With all thou canst desire ! Rich be thy soil. 

The sturdiest droves thy fertile plains shall feed, 

Thy hills innum'rous flocks shall silver o'er : 

Thy sons shall in the various arts excel, 

And laurel'd science shall with them reside. 
PATRIZ AMATOR! 





Theatricals. 


‘THE perpetual recurrence of the Lady of the Lake, and the Panto- 
snine of Harlequin from the Moon, has vendered it totally useless for us, 
in this month's miscellany, to deliver any opinion on the affairs of the 
Theatre. Indeed, no other pieces have been performed, worthy obser- 
vation, with the exception of once The Doubtful Son, of Mr. Diamond, 
and a new play, written by Miss Tisdall, and first introduced on this 
stage, called The Poor Gentlewoman.. The Doubtful Son, we think 
deeply interesting, although, perhaps, our interest arises from the pa- 
thos, and force, which Miss Smith introduces into the principal female 
character, the Marchioness of Linda. Perhaps the language should 
have been more poetical; but the situations are truly dramatic, and 
Miss Smith supports the stage illusion through the whole, with an ener- 
gy, and truth, never surpassed. In the trying scene, where the Mar- 
quis upbraids her with infidelity, and where she discovers the portrait 
that has been substituted, she was beyond all praise ; it was nature it- 
self in agony personified. We wish we could speak with any thing like 
praise of the other characters: they were all very indifferently support- 
ed, with the single exception of the indefatigable Nicholas Jones ; this 
was the Robber which Mr. Diamond drew; he looked, he moved, he 
spoke the villain in every sfride, in every feature. Mr. Younger’s Mal- 
voglio was a very poor and inadequate representation of the designing 
and infernal original. 

As to the Poor Gentlewoman, we think it infinitely superior to many 
of those dramatic pieces which have become popular. This, perhaps, 
may not be saying a great deal, yet there is some credit due to the fair 
author, and we are persuaded, that in England she would have consider- 
able success. There is, however, something shockingly gross, and we 
should hope, improbable, in the interyiew between the coachman and 
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the Heroine, when the former urges the lady to elope with the tutor 

Such a scene, we are persuaded, profligate as our gentry may be, could 

never occur in high life. Mrs. J. Williams supported the priticipa 

character with great spirit, but we cannot, if we except Miss Sharp i * 
ascene or two, say much for the remainder. The younger Farren was 

very ridiculous, but by no means amusing. His brother has very much 

the superiority in almost all his characters, although we understand 

the former values himself more highly upon his dramatic powers. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 
SOME thirty years ago I was fond of the Theatre, nor do I think tha 
1 have lost my taste for dramatic entertainment ; no, Sir, | am vain 
enough to think that my dislike to play-going, at present, arises 
from the very great depravity of public taste, which can encourage 
those mountebank feats that have latterly disgraced our Dublin 
‘Theatres.—Shades of Garrick, Mossop, and Barry! Oh! that I could 
‘* call ye from the vasty deep” to witness the rare and various changes 
which have taken place in the mimic scene, since ye were wont to 
‘“‘ hold the Mirror up to Nature.” Alas, ye are gone! and it is too 
true, that we may exclaim, in the ‘anguage of our immortal Bard, 
** We ne'er shall look upon your like again.” ‘ 

However, Mr. Editor, though I am not pleased, 1 have the con- 
solation to find that others are ; and ] am far from being so selfish, as 
to deny pleasures to others which I cannot enjoy myself.—Go on, then, 
Managers and Proprietors of Theatres ;—fiddle your horses, or your 
flogs to dance ;—call Harlequin from the Moon to entertain his brother 
lunatics ; or do whatever you think proper to keep the mad multitude 
in good humour, but suffer me to indulge my own taste; to make 
some observations on the passing scenes, which, without intending 
tiie least offence, to male or female, Jew or Gentile, Clown or Buffoon, 
shall, from time to time, offer to the public, throygh the medium of 
your Myazine, which, as a Panopama, should be ever ready to exhibit 
1 fir view of those objects and subjects which shall attract public 
potice. I am, Sir, your humble cervant, 

Timotuy Ovptimzs. 

March 2th, 1811. ; 

We shall be glad to hear again from our new Correspondent, and 
all {cel gieat pleasure in giving publicity to his observations, which, 
in the present instance, are, we are sorry to say, true. 

Epirors. 





New Publications. 
Speeches of the Right Honorable Henry Grattan, &e. 
Filzpatrick, Dublin, 1811. 


‘(FHESE Speeches have been selected and edited in a manner highly 
ditable to the gentleman who has given them to the public; they 
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have been arranged in regular succession, as far as possible, and where 
this could not be done, such extracts have been made, as are sufficient 
to keep up the chain of connection, which marks Mr. Grattan's politi- 
cal history from the commencement. 

This Work is prefaced by a very excellent review of the History of 
Ireland, the plan of which we think best to give in the words of the 
writer. 

“* In offering to the public the following Speeches of Mr. Grattan, 
the editor conceives it might not be uninteresting to trace a brief out- 
line of the various encroachments which Ireland has suffered, from the 
unjust interference of the British Legislature ; to give a short enume- 
ration of the various acts of usurpation, by which the independence 
of the Irish Parliament was subverted; to point out that malignant 
spirit of British monopoly, which extinguished the commerce, im- 
poverished the manufactures, and robbed of her natural resources a 
country rich in every gift that nature in her bounty could bestow ; and 
finally, to afford a brief review of the history of freland, from its in- 
vasion by Henry, down to that proud and distinguished period, which 
witnessed at the same moment the assertion of Irish rights, and the 
first efforts of our illustrious countryman.—In this sketch it will be 
seen, how intimately connegted the exertions of this elightened senator 
have been with the rise and progress of his country to prosperity and 
independence ;—that he rose in fame as she rose in liberty, in com- 
merce, and in wealth—Here Mr. Grattan will be seen the bold, in- 
defatigable, and eloquent promoter of every great measure, which 
tended to establish her liberties and her glory—and the same pen 
which records the struggles of a brave, a generous, and a grateful 
nation, will be, at the same time, giving to the world the principal 
features of Mr, Grattan’s character, and the foundation of his claim to 
the admiration of posterity —Gifted by nature with an understanding 
of the first order—enriched by cultivation, and chastened by a correct 
and critical observation of the ancient orators, he united to an elo- 
quence, argumentative, splendid, popular, and impressive, an un- 
daunted spirit, and an uncorrupted heart. Sagacious, bold, and in- 
trepid, he saw, he dared, and he succeeded.—He was the first wha 
taught Ireland that she might become a Nation : ‘he. inspired her by 
his eloquence, animated her by his courage, strengthened her by his 
authority, adorned her by his talents,—and guided her most adven- 
turous efforts, by the wisdom of his councils. He laid the foundation, 
\Yaised the superstructure, and witnessed the fall of Irish freedom ; and 
to use his own eloquent and expressive language, ‘ He watched by the 
cradle of Irish independence, and he followed its hearse.” 

‘* His wisdom was practical, frequently prophetic, remedial for the 
— warning for the future ;—he pointed out how Ireland might 

free ; and a patriot senate, backed by a patriot army, atchicved her 
independence. 
«* That tke life-time of Irish liberty was short, its author is not to 
blame: Mr. Grattan, when he led the, way to our independence, 
warned us against the machinations of those that corrwpted and se- 
duced us to our ruin.—But his warnings were disregarded ; and the 
man whose talents, virtue, and integrity enabled the sun of Ireland to 
gain the ascendant, witnessed also its extinction, 
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«« The measures which Mr. Grattan recommended, and which would 
have saved that independence, which was so gloriously atchieved, were 
uniformly opposed, by the corrypt influence of a corrupt Administra- 
tion ; and every engine was resorted to, to misrepresent the views, and 
blacken the reputation, of a man, whose courage and whose talents 
they feared, and whose integrity they could nat carrupt. When the 
feelings of party spirit shall have passed away,—when the whole scene, 
in which our eloquent countryman took so distinguished a part, shall 
be laid before the cool and dispassionate eye of futurity, the services 
which Mr. Grattan rendered to his country will be remembered with 
enthusiasm, and repaid with gratitude ; and the future men of Ireland 
will revere his memory, and erect monuments to his virtue and to his 
fame. 

«© Though at one time the idol of the people, at another the object 
of their anger—alternately the sybject of the panegyric or reproach 
of the Castle, he held on his course unmoved and unshaken—always 
obeying the dictates of a mind uncontrolled by tumult, and uninflu- 
enced by threats. He opposed himself to the excesses of the Castle, 
and the excesses of the people ; and would have saved all, by balancing 
the powers of both. Irish liberty and British connection appear to 
have been the guiding stars by which he shaped his course ; no wonder, 
therefore, that those who, to exalt themselves, were the instruments 
of their country’s debasement, dreaded the denunciations of Mr. Grat- 
tan, who always stood at his post, to frustrate their designs, and de- 
tect their conspiracies—With equal zeal he guarded the connection 
between England and Ireland. Seeing the fafety of both countries in 
their mutual liberty and mutual affection, possessing equal laws and 
equal privileges, he opposed the advocates of separation with as much 
ardour as he supported the independence and permanency of the Irish 
constitution.—‘‘ The sea,” says this great man, “ protested against 
union—the ocean, against separation.” 

(Further Extracts from this Work in our next.) 





Treatise on the Science of the Small Sword. 
By Mr. Mac Cready. 


In a former number of our Magazine we noticed the publication of a 
Treatise on the Science of the Small Sword, by Mr. Mac Cready. We 
gre happy to find that the part of this work which has since been 
published, proves the opinion we then gave of it to be well founded ; 
and that this «xcellent production is so warmly supported, not only 
by His Grace the Duke of Richmond, tp whom it is dedicated, but by 4 
number of gentlemen of the first rank in the country—Indeed, the 
man who would not support a natiye production, pussessing the merit 
that this work unquestionably does, has little claim to that patrioti¢ 
spirit which ought to be the pride of every Irishman, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





ON THE DEATH OF MAJOR HAMILL. 


Nor victory alone the hers’s name, 
In sounds of triutiiph blazons to the skies ; 
For death plants trophies of immortal fame 
Around the spot, where, nobly fall’n, he lies: 


So Hamill glorious fell: on Capri’s shore, 
Against the foe he stood in bright array ; 
And all on fire, the scenes to act once more} 

Of Maida’s ever memorable day. 


Of valour had one emblem then heer rear’d, 
The thistle, shamrock fair, ot red; red rose ; 

Soon had the lion’s bristling rage appear’d, 
And bay’nets crossing bay’nets of the foes. 


He saw not those who fought on Maida’s plain, 
Kind hearts, of martial proof, to honor true; 
Aloud, before the ranks, he call’d: in vain 
Did glory’s path lie open to their view. 


** Your eyes look down, in them no lustre plays, 
And of your sires, no gen’rous thoughts prevail ; 
Nor flash their swords, in whose once dreadful blaze, 

The proud imperial crescent oft grew pale. 


* Rouse, follow, charge; ’tis glory’s call you hear; 
To bleed and conquer, is the soldiet’s part; 

You stand, each list’ning to his dastard fear, 
With torpid hands, and palpitating heart.” 


While yet he spoke, the mercenaries fled, 
. Base slaves, and traitors false, that fear'd to die; 
indignant honor’s blush his face o’erspread, 

And sorrow queach'd the lightning of his eye. 


Thus furl'’d our ensigns, thus our arms they yield, 
Our arms yet keen, with blood unstain’d, untried; 

And France shall falsely boast, that from this field 
She scar’d true Britons, and their warlike pride. 


‘Awhile he mourn’d, then, furious with his sword, 


Through ranks of foes he rush’d, and Frenchmen bled; 


But vengeful hands his panting bosom gor’d, 
Till pale he sunk among the mighty dead. 


Be then our country’s sigh his loud applause ; 
His meed of honor was the soldier’s tear ; 

With sons like Hamill, to defend her cause, 

From French invasion what can Ireland fear ? 


































Poetry. 


A FABLE. 


PHZDRUS—BOOK I. FABLE 19. 


Imitated. 


STERN malice, and remorseless guile, 
Couch in the villain’s ready smile: 

But when he fawns, he'd steal your purse, 
Or cut your throat ; or serve you worse. 
To warn you from such bosom foes, 

The lines subjoined, a tale disclose. 


A gentle she-dog, near her labour, 
Went to a soft, obliging neighbour, 
To ask, with coaxing tail, and grin, 
Her kennel, just for lying-in; 
And gain’d, by sweet deceitful tongue, 
A shelter for Cooatt and young. 
At case, secur'd from want and danger, 
She quite forgets she is a stranger, 
And lets her benefactress roam, 
Or come, in vain, to sleep at home. 
She whines ‘‘ dear Ma’am, a few days longer, 
Until my pretty pets are stronger ; 
My delicate and tender care, 
Alas, too young to take the air!” 
These days are past, and many more, 
When, disappointed, o'er and o'er, 
The landlady will have her lodging, 
And these intruders must be dodging. 
At this, the humble dame demurs, 
Now fearless, with her full-grown curs ; 
And cries, “* Yes, if you'll fight a bout, 
And turn myself and young ones: out, 
You hect’ring bitch, I make profession, 
‘Fo leave you peaceable possession.” 





BOOK I. FABLE I6. 


Stag Bail. 


WHENPF’ER a Cheat gives doubtful bail, 
Be sure, they both intend to fail. 

*Twas never yet a Swindler’s fashion, 

On Creditors to take compassion. 


A Stag went to a Sheep, of yore, 
To buy a sack of corn, on score, 
And brought a Wolf to give security : 
The Sheep, not heedless of futurity, 
Replies, “ I see the scheme that’s laid: 
Your bail’s a vagabond by trade, 

A miscreant, and public robber, 
And you, a dark, designing jobber ; 
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Run with the Devil, for a bet, 

And quickly scamper out of debt. 

So, when the pair of thieves is flown, 

Where shall I call, to have my ‘own ? J. M. GC 





AN ODE FOR THE TIMES: 


When rival Nations, great in arms, 
Great in power, in glory great, 
Fill the world with war's alarms, 
And breathe a temporary hate ; 
The hostile storms but rage awhile,” 
And the tir’d contest ends ; 
But, ah! how hard to reconcile 
_ The foes who once were friends ! 
Each hasty word, each look unkind, 
Each distant hint, that seems to meati 
A something lurking in the mind 
Which almost longs to look unseen ; 
Fach shadow of a shade offends 
Th’ embittered foes who once were friends. 
That power alone who fram'd the soul, 
And bade the springs of passion play, 
Can all the jarring strings controul, 
And forri on discord concord’s sway. 
‘is He alone, whose breath of love 
Did o’er the world of waters move, 
Whose touch the mountain bends ; 
Whose word from darkness call’d forth light, 
Tis He alone can re-unite 
The foes who once were friends. 
To Him, O, Protestant! bow the knee— 
His awful, his august decree, 
Ye Caruorics adore ! 
Forgive at once, and be forgiven, 
Qpe in each breast a little Heaven, 
And discord is no more. 
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NEW-YORK, FEB. 12. 


Tue political and commercial aYairs of this country begin to Rssume a new, and, 
J may with truth say, an important aspect.—The day is, [ think, fast approaching, 
when the United States will present a character to thy world, totally different to 

hat by which they have hitherto been regarded in Europe. The conduct of the 
british arid French Governments have produced a revolution in the mind of this 
country. These Governments have, in fact, forced a system on the American 
people, at once calculated to promote their future grandeur, to secare their rights 
pnimpaired, and their independence from the degradation of those attacks whi. is 
the Belligerents are in the habit af making on it so wantonly.—It will, 1 know, 
sound strange to an Buropean ear, when told that commercial bankruptcy is hatied 
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4s a blessing, and that the state of embarrassment in which we are at present in 
volved, is considered, almost generally, as the best guarantee of national happi 
ness.—This | shall explain in a very few words, and you and your friends may rely 
with confidence on the statement I am about to make. It is,‘ believe me, sup- 
ported by the best opinions, and first authorities in America. 

What is here called the ‘‘ Internal Interest,” has acquired a complete ascendancy 
over what was hitherto a Commanding Commercial Influence—an iafluence ever 
exercised in favour of Britain, of British trade, and British friendship. This in- 
Auence is now upon the brah of sinking for ever—the consequence of which will be 
a commercial bankruptcy—yes, we expect a general bankruptcy in all the sea-po ts 
o&f the United States—but the evil can be but momentary, while the ascendancy of 
the ‘ Internal Interest” will secure permanent prosperity, general safety, and 
invulnerable independence. The views of the internal interest are directed to 
the improvement of the useful arts—the promoting and extending of agriculture, 
and the establishment of manufactures ; not certainly with the hope that we can 
have in one year, or in five, commodities cheaper or better than they could be 
imported ; but for the grand purpose of rendering the United States independent 
of Europe and of the World. Under the influence of such a system, our population 
must increase with our national happiness, and our liberties and public rights 
must be respected and secured.—Manufactories are starting up in every part of 
the States—Agriculture begins to flourish—and whatever may remain of commer- 
cial capital will be turned into these channels. 

Your Newspapers are much astray, in speaking of a ‘‘ French party” here.— 
There is no such thing, properly speaking. Were we, indeed, obliged openly ta 
take part with one or other of the Belligerents, { believe a majority of our people 
would decide in favour of France; not because we admire French politics or the 
French Emperor, but from the conviction, that at would be more our interest to join 
France than England. There is, it is trae, a powerful, active, and, latterly, an 
extremely influencial party here, particularly hostile to British interests ; let me 
inform you, however, that it is composed chiefly of Irishmen, whom either perse- 
eution or bad laws have forced from home; yet these men seem to love liberty too 
well to entertain an attachment to France, but they enter warmly into Americau 
politics, with which they blend much acrimony towards England. Should we, 
unfortunately, have war with you, the number, geal, and talent of these men will 
give them great weight throughout the States. But we do not look for open hos- 
tility with your Government ; at the sarte time I can assure you, the most en- 
lightened and most influencial men here, hope, in order to promote the views of 
the “ Internal Interest,” that our differences with England may last for years. 
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BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF ST. PATRICK. 


Monday, March 18, the friends of this Institution held their Annual Dinner at 
the London Tavern, The meeting was very nuo»:rous and respectable. 

After dinner the usual toasts were given, and the health of the Prince Regent, 
= munificent Patron of the Charity, was drank with long and enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 7 

Among other toasts popes’ by the Noble Chairman was, ‘ Prosperity to the 
City of London.” This called up Mr. Rowcroft, who observed, that he had no 
doubt the Corporation of London would feel itself gratified, as well as honoured, by 
the notice of such a meeting as the present. The object of his rising at present, 
however, was to introduee to them a gentleman, whe though not yet known to 
them in person, was one of the sons of St, Patrick, and had lately distinguished 
himself by his naval achievements. The toast he had to propose was that of 
‘* Commodore Rowley” (Loud and continued applause), who had recently arrived, 
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under the happiest auspices of united merit and suecess. He neyer sbrunk under 
adversity, but always knew how to raise himself by new conflicts. He deserved 
the gratitude and applause of his countrymen, as much by the importance of the 
success which he achieved, as the personal merit, which he displayed, 

The health of the Commodore was then drank with enthusiastic applause, and 
the gallant officer returned his thanks with all the modesty and brevity of a 
seaman. 

“* Prosperity to the City of Dublin.” 

Mr. Shaw, in the absence of his Right Hon. Colleague (Mr. Grattan) begged 
leave to return his thanks in the riame of the capital of their native land, of which 
he had the honour to be one of their RepreSentatives. 

Mr. Sheridan then rose, amidst a tumult of applause. The only reason why he 
intruded himself upon their notice at present, was on account of the last toast 
which had been given. When he heard the name of Mr. Grattan, he could not 
sit there without declaring, that he believed, in his conscience, Ireland to be more 
indebted to that great man than to any other. patriot. that ever belonged to her. 
(Bravo, bravo !) While he was up, he must also say, that he almost envied the 


_ Hon. Gentleman (Rowcroft) the toast he had given. They must all be proud to 


own the gallant officer for a countryman, (Applause) “The Commodore's answer 
to the toast was short and pithy, but it was the fit reply of a British seaman, who 
did not deai in words, but in deeds. ‘The enemy know, and feel to their cost, 
that the thunders of a British seaman didnot lie in his tongue, but in his cannon.” 


(Applause.) 
He should sit down with observing, that he slould be sorry to hear the toast of 


’ prosperity tothe City of Dublin, withuut adding to it the health of the worthiest 


and most persevering patriot that perhaps any country ever produced—he meant 
Mr. Grattan. (Bursts of Applause.) And without any political allusion whatever, 
which would be entirely misplaced on an occasion like the present, he wished to 
include Mr. Shaw in the same: toast. 

Mr. Grattan, jun. expressed his regret that his father was unable to attend on 
the present occasion. 

The health of the Marquis of Downshire and of the Marquis of Lansdowne were 
then drank, to which these Noble Lords very shortly replied. 

The subseriptions on the occasion were very liberal. In all, £1456 was collect- 
ed; among which was 100 guineas each from the Prince of Wales and the.Mar- 
quis of Dewnshire. 





RUSSIA AND FRANCE. 

The discontent, if we may be allowed the word, which appears to have mani- 
fested itself between Russia and France, reccives a sort of indirect and collateral 
countenance from the fact, that Gustavus Adolphus, the King of Sweden, is now 
about to depart from England, with a view of visiting St. Petersburgh. By those 
papers, which either deceives) themselves, or wishing to deceive others, are in 
the power and pay of the Minister, it is said with great earnestness, that his Swe- 
dish Majesty is going to the North, fof the purpose of causing Alexander to ano- 
ther Crusade, or of taking advantage of that hostile disposition which he evinces, 
in order to ask his aid to restore his family to the throne of his ancestors. It is 
added, in a meek philusophical spirit, that Gustavus has declined ary pretension 
whatever to the Crown himself, he being tired of the toils, andsick of the trap- 
pings of royalty; but, that his paternal feelings are awakened in fayour of his 
children, and that he wishes, in the person of Alexander, to secure them a power- 
ful friend, for the assertion of their indubitable rights, We will not deny that 
these are natural feelings, and that the motive assigned hy the friends of the King 
of Sweden, for his visit to St, Petersburgh, ig a fair and very plausible one; still we 
must adhere to our former position, that Russia will remain inactive, and that 
Bernadotte will soon be King of Sweden, in despight of ancient prejudice, and of 
the hereditary right vested iu the Delecariian Family. But what has Gustavus to 
expect from Alexander? Will any rational man pretend to assert, that that mo- 
narch, merely through a feeling of family affection, would challenge the vengeance 
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of France, when, by the command of that same France, not two years ago, he 
poured his barbarians into Finland, and after depopulating that province, wrested 
it from this same brother-in-law? Can any reasonable or reflecting man confide 
in the promises or affections of such a monarch? “Indeed, they can have none of 
this family feeling—and, perhaps, the King of England is the only crowned head 
in Europe who possesses, or would wish to practice, those feelings. 


A French paper mentions a Decree of the 13th of February, directing that the 
prisoners of war shall be organised into thirty battalions, fifteen for labouring on 
fortifications, and fifteen for working on bridges and reads.—Every battalien to be 
composed of four hundred prisoners, commanded by a French officer and twelve 
sub-officers.—The privates to be paid by the day, measures, or task, the same'as 
other workmen, The expense of their food, cloathing, fuel, lodging, and medical 
attendance on the sick, to be deducted from their pay. and the rest to be placed at 
their disposal as pocket money. 

Mr. Deacard, the Proprietor of The Stamford News, has been found Guilty at 
the Lincoln Assizes, of a Libel, by his strictures upon the discipline of the army 
with respect to punishments, tending, as set forth in the prosecution, to excite 
discontent and mutiny. “This is the criginal libel for which Messrs. Hunt, the 
Proprietors of The Examiner, were lately tried and acquitted in the Court of 
King’s Bench, they having eopied it into their paper.—The Attorney-General aot 
having attended, the prosecution was conducted by the Counsel who’ regularly go 
the Circuit-—-The defence was left to Mr. Brougham, who pleaded the cause of 
The Examiner with so'much talent and success.—It will be a curious case to see 
the Proprietor of Zhe Stamford News suffering an imprisonment for the same 
act which a London Jury, ‘in'the case of Méssrs. Hunt, pronounced innocent ! 

We regret to communicate the occurrence of alarming disturbances and out- 
rageous excesses in the neighbourhood of Nottingham. Letters from that place 
state, that on Jyesday last, the workmen, to the number of one thousand, assem- 
bled in the narket-place, and from thence proceeded in a body to Arnold, a dis- 
tance of about five miles, when their numbers were increased to between 2 and 
3000. Thus augmented in strength, they shortly evinced a determination to 
adopt measures of violence, and parties proceeded to enter the houses and destroy 
the frames of several of the manufacturers. The cause assigned for these outrages 
was the distress, suffered by themselves and families, in consequence of the stop- 
page ot work. 

Jeffery, the seaman, who was left on the desolate island of Sombrero, is now 
exhibiting himself in London, and a painting of the rock on which he was put, 

with a likeness of himself, with the dress he had on when he left the ship. 
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Defeat of the French Army under Gen. Victor, by 
: . ° ce s 33 ’ 
the Allied Troops under Gen. Graham. 


VF are happy in presenting our Readers with an authentic account of the suc- 
cess of General Graham over the French. Massena seems to have been panic 
struek by this victory, and the arrival of our reinforcements ; we have every hop 
that the defeat of the enemy's rear, by our gallant céuntryman Lord Wellington, 
will be followed up by a complete victory. Neh 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, MARCH 25. 


DOWNING-STREET, MARCH 25. 
Dispatches, of which the following are Copies, were last night received at the Eart 
of Liverpool's Office, addressed to his Lordship by Lieut.-Gen. Graham, dated 
Isle de Leon, 6th and 10th of March, 1811. 


MY LORD, Isie de Leon, March 6. 


Captain Hope, my first Aide-de-Camp, will have the honour of delivering this 
Dispatch, to inform your Lordsbip of the glorious issue of an action fought yester- 
day by the division under my command, against the army commanded by Marshal 
Victor, composed of the two divisions, Ruffin and Laval. 

The circumstances were such as compelled me to attack this very superior force. 
In order as well to explain to your Lordship the circumstances of peculiar disad- 
vantage under which such an action was begun, as to justify myself from the im- 
putation of rashness in the attempt, .I must state to your Lordship that the allied 
army, after a night march ef sixteen hours from the camp near Neger, arrived in 
the morning of the 5th, on the low bridge of Barrosa, about four miles to the 
southward of the mouth of the Santi Petri River. This height extends inland 
about a mile and a half, containing on the north the extensive heathy plain of 
Chiclana. A great pine forest skirts the plain, and circle round the height at 
some distance, terminating down to Santi Petri; the intermediate space between 
the North side of the height and the Forest being uneven and broken. 

A well-conducted and successful attack on the rear of the enemy's lines near 
Santi Petri, by the vanguard of the Spanish army undet Brigadier Gen. Ladri- 
zabel, having opened the communication with the Isle de Leon, I received Gen. 
De Penal’s directions to move down from the position of Barrosa, to that of the 
Torre de Bermesa, about half way to the Santi Petri River, in order to secure the 
communication across the river, over which a bridge had been lately established. 
This latter position occupigs a narrow woody ridge, the right on the Sea Cliff, the 
left falling down to the Almanza Creek on the edge of the Marsh. A hard sandy 
Beech gives an easy communication between the westerp points of these two po- 
sitions. 

My division having halted on the eastern slope of the Barrosa Height, was 
marched about 12 o'clock through the wood towards Bermesa, (cavalry patroles 
having previously been sent towards Chiclana, without meeting w ‘h the enemy). 
On the march I received notice that the enemy had appeared in force on the plain, 
and was advancing towards the heights of Barrosa. 

As I considered that position as the key of that of Santi Petri, I immediately 
countermarched in order to support the troops left for its defence, and the alacrity 
with which the manceuvre was executed, served as a favourable omen. It was, 
however, impossible in such intricate and difficult ground to preserve order in the 
columns, and there never was time to preserve it entirely. 

But before we could get ourselves quite disentangled from the wood, the troops 
pn the Barrosa hill were seen returning from it, while the enemy's left wing was 
tapidly ascending. At the same time his right wing stood on the plain, on the 
edge of the wood, within cannon shot. A retreat in the face of such an enemy, 
already within reach of the easy communication by the sea beach, must have in- 
volved the whole allied army in all the danger of being attacked during the una- 
voidable confusion of the different corps arriving on the narrow ridge of Bermesa 
nearly at the same time. : 

Trusting to the known heroism of British troops, regardless of.the numbers and 
position of their enemy, an immediate attack was determined on. Major Duncan 
soon opened a powerful battery of ten guns in the centre. Brigadier Gen. Dilkes, 

with the Brigade of Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel Brown's (or the 28th) Flank Bat- 
alion, Lieutenant-Colonel Norcott’s two companies of the 2d Rifle Corps, and 
fajor Acheson with a part of the.67th foot (separated from the Regiment in the 
wood) formed on the right. 

Colonel Wheatly’s brigade, with three companies of the Coldstream Guards, un- 
der Lieutenant-Celonel Jackson, (separated likewise from his battalion in the 
wood) and Lieutenant-Colone! Barnard’s flank battalion formed on the left. 
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As soon as the infantry was thus hastily got together, the guns advanced to a 
more favourable position, and kept up a most destructive fire. 

The right wing groseenes to the attack of General Rufin’s division on the hill, 
while Lieut, Col. Barnard’s battalion, and Lieut: Col: Bushe’s detachment of the 
20th Portuguese, were warmly engaged with the enemy’s:trailleurs on our left. 

Colonel} Laval’s division, notwithstanding the havoc made by Major Duncan’a 
battery, continued to advance in very imposing masses, opening his fire of mus- 
quetry, and°was only checked by that of the left wing. The left wing now ad- 
vanced, firing a most determined charge by the three companies of Guards, and 
the 87th regiment, supported’by all the remainder of the wing, decided the de- 
feat of General Laval’s division. 

The eagle of the 8th regiment of! Light Infantry, which suffered immensel 
and a howitzer, rewarded this charge, and remained in posesion of Major Gough. 
of the 87th regiment. These attacks weie zealously supported by Col Belson 
with the 28th regiment, and Lieutenant-Col: Prevost with a part of the 67th. 

A reserve formed beyond the narrow valley, across which the enemy was closely 
pursued, next shared the same fate, and was routed by the same means. 

Meanwhile the right wing was not less successful; the enemy, confident of 
success, met Gen. Dilkés on the ascent of the hill, and the contest was san- 
guinary ; but the undaunted perseverance of the Brigade. of Guards of Lieuty 
Col. Brown’s battalion, and of Lieut. Col. Norcott’s and Major Acheson's detach- 
ment, overcame every obstacle, and Gen. Rufin’s division was driven from the 
heights in confusion, leaving two pieces of cannon. 

No expression of mine could do justice to the conduct of the troops through- 
out. Nothing less than the unparalleled exertions of every officer, the invinci> 
ble bravery of every soldier, and the most determined devotion to the honor of 
his Majesty's arms in all, could have achieved this brilliant success, against such 
a formidable enemy, so posted. 

In less than an hour and a half from the commencement. of the action, the, 
enemy was in full retreat.—The retiring divisions met, halted and seemed inclin- 
ed to form ; a new‘and more advanced positicn of our artillery quickly dispersed 
them. 

The exhausted state of the troops made pursuit impossible. A position was taken 
on the eastern side of the hill ;, and we were strengthened op our right by the 
return of the two Spanish battalions that had been attached before to my di- 
vision, but which I had left on the hill, and which bad been, erdered to retire. 

These battalions (Walloon Guards and Cuidad Real) made every effort tu come 
back in time, when it was knows that we were engaged. 

I understand, too, from Gen, Whittingham, that with three squadrons of 
eavalry he kept in check a corps of infantry and cavalry that attempted to. turn 
the Barrosa Height by the sea. One squadron of the 9d Hussars, King’s German 
Legion, under Captain Bushe, and directed by Lieut. Col. Ponsonby, (both had 
been attached to the Spanish Cavalry) joined in time to make a brilliant and 
most succesful charge against a squadron of French dragoous, which was entirely 
routed. 

An eagle, six pieces ef cannon, the Gen. of Division Rafin, and the General 
of Brigade Rousseau, wounded and taken ; the Chief of the Stalf, General Bel- 
legrade, an Aid-de-camp of Marshal Victor, and the Colonel of the 8th regi- 
ment, with many other Officers, killed, and several wounded and. taken pri- 
aoners ; the field covered with dead bodies, and arms ot the enemy, attest (hat 
my confidence in this division was nobly repaid. 

(After be stowing the highest encomiums on the officers and troops, General 
Graham proceeds.) 

Having remained some hours on the Barrosa heights, without being able to 
procure any supplies for the exhausted troops, the Commissariat mules having been 
dispersed on the enemy's first attack of the hill, I left Major Ross with the de- 
tachment of the 3d battalion of the 95th, and withdrew the rest of the division, 
which crossed the Santi Petri river early the next morning. 

I cannot conclude this Dispatch without earnestly recommending to his Ma- 


Jesty’s gracious notice for promotion, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Browne, Major 


of the 2éth foot, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Norcott, Major of the 95th, Major 
Duncan, Roya) Artillery, Major Gough of the 87th, Major the Honourable 
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©. Acheson of the 67th, and Captain Birch of the Royal Engineers, all. in the 
‘command of corps or detaehments on this-amemorable service ; and I confidently 
trust that the bearer of this dispateh, Captain Hope, (to whom I refer your 
Lordship for further details) will be promoted, on being petmitted to lay the 
Eagle at his Majesty's feet. 
I have the honor to be,.&c. THemas. GRAHAM. 

P. S. I beg leave to add, that twe Spanish officers, Captains Miranda and 

‘Naughton, attached to my staff, behaved with the utmost intrepidity. 


T. 
Isle de Leon, March 10, 1811. 

My Lorp—I have the honor to transmit to your Lordship the return .of. the 
killed and wounded, in the action of the 5th-instant,. and I have the satisfaction 
to-add, that the wounded are doing, well. 

By the best account that can be collected from the wounded French officers, 
the enemy had about 8000 men engaged. _ Their.loss, by reports from Chiclana, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, is supposed to amount to 3000; I have no 
doubt of its being very great. 

I transmit, too, a return of the ordnance in our possession, and alsq the most 
accurate note‘that can be obtained of prisoners, most of whom are wounded. 

hey are so dispersed in different hospitals, that no exact return has been 
obtained. 

I -have the honor to be,’ &c. 
Tomas Gradam, Lieut. Gen. 

P. S. Detachments of cavalry and infantry have been daily employed..in carry- 
ing off the wounded and: burying the «dead, till the evening of the 8th instant, 
by which time all the enemy's: wounded that eould be -found- among the brush- 
‘wood and heath were brought ia. 





LIST OF THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


Rank and Names of. Officers killed and wounded in the action of ,Barrosa. 
tilled. 
Staff—Ensign Eyre, Ist Guards, Acting Aid-de-Camp to Colonel Wheatley. 
Ist’ Regiment of ‘Guards——-Ensign Commerell. 
‘Coldstream Guatds—Ensign Watts. 
3d Guards—Captain Swann. 
47th, 2d Battalion—Ensign Delacherois. 
e7th, 2d Battalion—Ensign F. E. Kough. 
95th, 2d Battalion—Captain Knipe. 
N. B. Ensign Eyre is returned in the killed of the let Regiment of Guards. 
Severely, wounded. 
2d Hussars King’s German Legiogn—Captain Voss (since dead.) 
Royal Artillery—Lieutenants Maitland and Pester. 
* Ist Guards—Lieut Col. Sebright, Captains Stables and Colquitt.—Ensigns Sir H. 
~~ Lambert, Cameron and Vigors. " 
3d Guards—Lieutenant Colonel Hepburn. 
ist Battalion 9th Foot—Captain Godwin and Lieutenant Seward. 
Ist Battalion 28th Foot—-Hon. Capt. Mullins, Lts. Wilkinson, Moore, and John 
Anderson. , - 
ist Battalion 82d Foot—Licut. M‘Koy. 
Ist Battalion 25th Foot—Lieutenant-Colonel-Barnard, Lieut. .W. Campbell. 
2d Battalion 67—Captain Patrickgon, Ensign Sutherland. 
2d Battalion 87th Foot.—Major Maclain, Captain Somersall, Lieutenants J.,G 
* Fennell andJ,C. Barton. 
_ 2d Battalion 62d Foot—Lieutenants Cochran and Hope. 
ee lie Dangerously wounded. 
Royal Artillery--Lieutenant Woolcombe (since dead.) 
ist Battalion 9th Foot—Lieutenant Taylor. 
Ist Battalion 28th Foot—Lieutenants Light.and Bennett (since dead.) 
20th Portuguese—Lieutenant-Colonet Bushe. 
' Slightly wounded. 
2d Hussars King’s German Legion—Lieutenant Bock. 
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Royal Artillery—Captains Hughes and Cator, Lieutenants E. Mitchell, Brereton, 
and C, Manners. 

Ist Guards—Captain Adair, Ensign Field. 

Coldstream Guards—Ensign Bentick and Talbot. 

3d Guards—Ensign arid Adjutant Watson. 

Ist Battalion 9th Foot—Lieutenant Robinson. 

Ist Battalion 28th Foot—Captain Bradbey, Lieutenant Blakeney. 

2d Battalion 82d Foot—Captain Stewart. 

3d Battalion 95th Foot—Lieutenant Hovenden. 

2d Battalion 47th Foot—Captain Fetherstone. 

2d Battalion 67th Foot—Lieutenant Prevost, Lieut. Col. W. Ronald. 

20th Portuguese—Captain Barrieras, Lieutenants Dom. Esteval, Pantalchao tle 
Oliviero, Ensign Felix Antonio Miranda. 

Staff—Captain D. Mercer 3d Regiment of Guards, Aide-de-Camp to Brigadier 
General Dilkes. = 

N. B. Capt. Mercer is returned in the wounded of the 3d Regiment of Guards. 


(Signed) JOHN MACDONALD. 
Lieut. Colonel, Deputy Adjutant-General. 


BIRTHS. 

In Mount Street, the Lady of Captain Bolton, of the Battle-axe Guards, of a 
daughbter.—In Cowcaddens, Glasgow, the wife of Peter Connell, a labourer, was 
delivered of three fine female childrens who, with the mothers are likely to do 
well.—At Edinburgh, the wife of a respectable merchant in College-street, of 
four fine boys, who, with the mother, are doing well. 


MARRIED. 

Robert Murphy, Esq. Mountjoy-square, to Miss Wolmar, Mitchelstown, ce. 
Cork.—Mr. John Thomas, of Dublin, to Matilda, ‘fourth daughter of Robert 
Dickson, Esq. of Danville—At St. Audrew’s Church, Daniel Litton, Esq. of 
Holles-street, to Miss Stewart, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Creg- 
gan, county Armagh.—L. Croasdaile, Esq. of Rynn, High Sheriff of Queen's 
county, to Susanna, second daughfer of John Brownrigg, Esq. of Edenderry, 
King's county. 

DIED. 

His Gracé the Duke of Grafton. This venerable arid much respected noble- 
man departed this life at Euston Hall, Suffolk, where his Grace had been long 
in a declining state. He was in the 75th year of his age. By his death there 
became vacant the Chancellership of the University of Cambriage, and 4 Rib- 
bon of the Order of the Garter. His Grace is succeeded by his eldest son, the 
Earl of Euston (now Duke of Grafton,) in consequence of which, a vacancy 
takes place in the parliamentary representation of the University of Cambridge, 
for which his Lordship was one of the members. 

At the Deanery House, in Kevin-street, Mrs. Keatings, lady of the Deart of 
St. Patrick.—At his house in Bray, Mr. James Millar.—In Ahabeg, county Kerry, 
Mr. Daniel Lyne, Land Surveyor.—At Martinique,. Lieutenant Douglas, Royal 
Aptillery.—At Graig, Miss Cloney.—In James’s-street, Mrs. Mahon, relict of the 
late Timothy Mahon, Esq.—In Essex-street, after a short, but most severe ill- 
ness, the Rev. James Thomas O'Brien, of Rosemary-lane Chapel.—Of a cancer 
in his lip, occasioned by smoking @ pipe without the end of it being waxed, Mr. 
‘Thomas Worrall, of Waverton, in Cheshire, timber merchant, in the 56th year 
of his age.—At Athenry, in the county of Galway, Miss Margaret Fitzpatrick, 
at the age of 27 years.— George Crowshaw, a pauper of the townhsip of Rear, 
im Lancashire, at the advanced age of 165. He experienced very little sick- 
ness till within a week of his death, and enjoyed his faculties to he last.— 
At a very advanced age, Lambert Brabazon, Esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, 
@nd commander of his Majesty's Yatcht, the Dorset, 
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[Having recently obtained, by particular favour, a capital Like- 
ness of the late Mr. Hamilton, (engraved by Brocas) we feel 
much pleasure in presenting it to our readers ; and beg to refer 
them to our Magazine of May last, for a Biographical Sketch 

_ of that celebrated Irish Artist.) 


Memoir of His Grace the Duke of Richmond. 


"THE pen of the contemporary biographer is so liable to be influenced 
by prejudice, by partiality, or by interest, that we experience, almost 
involuntarily, a suspicion of the motives, if not of the sentiments of 
the writer. One man is a partizan, the other an opponent—the reli- 
gion of oneauthor, the politics of another—personal disappointment or 
personul expectancy—the gratification of a hostile or an amicable feel- 
ing—all, with their innumerable collaterals, modifications and results, 
combine inst the memorialist, as well as the subject of the memgir, 

But this difficulty, at no time a trivial one, is peculiarly enhanced, wlen 

the person selected for delineation, is taken, as in the present instane, 

from the highest ‘rank of society, from the very first order of politician, 

On such occasions panegyric and censure are equally suspicious. hh 

England,, where there are so many trading statesmen and trading au- 
thors, such representations are received with caution, and read with 
reasonable deductions. The inyective of one man is counteracted by 
the praise of another.—Between attack and exculpation, abuse and 
flattery, the great man has generally justice done to his character, 
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But in Irelani, the obstacles with which the contemporary biographer 
is compelled to struggle, are almost insurmountable. Placed upon a 
narrow, but crowded theatre, addressing a people, divided in their reli- 
gious tenets, and in their political propensities, jealous of England, dis- 
trustful of each other, and only uniting in their detestation of the 
Union, he is sure that whatever sentiment of a decisive nature he ven- 
tures to express, (and none others are worth expressing,) to encounter 
the reprehension of some party. The freedom of language with which 
the people of England speak of their rulers is denominated constituti- 
onal, bold and dignified—the same language in Ireland, would be call- 
ed incendiary, seditious, and even treasonable. The loyalty of Junius 
was never questioned; Swift, because he attempted to vindicate the 
cause of Ireland, was said to be a rebelin his heart. In short, every 
Irishman, who is not the panegyrist of the men in power; is numbered 
by their hollow and disloyal flatterers among the disaffected. ‘There is 
no such thing ever thought of in Ireland as a ministerial and opposition 
ae Ape constitutional division of the talking and writing politicians 
not recognised in the House of Commons, or in the publications of 
the day. No, the parties are, according to Mr. Grattan, French and 
English—loyalists or traitors. It does not occur to the daily aythors 
and nightly orators, that there is such a thing in Ireland, as an Inisu 
PARTY—a party who love their native soil better than they do France 
or England—that this party is the most powerful because the most in- 
telligent in the country. It does not occur to these geniuses, that there 
is as much intellect of Irish growth in the British Empire, as there is 
of English, and that the political. views of a genuine lrishman, are as 
liberal and es prudent as that of any politician, who drains his modicum 
of information from a no popery pamphlet, or from a treasonable tract 
from the bigoted effusians of one party, or from the obscure or 
frantic follies of another. Such a man is jealous of England, but he 
abhors France. He knows that his country has been misruled by the 
former, but by the latter he is convinced she would be ruined. He 
grieves for the corrupt predominance of the one, but he trembles at 
the interminable misery which would be imposed by a connection with 
the other. He despises the insulting mummery of the feéd loyal- 
ist, and the trite and taudry of the lives and fortunes ; 
hut he detests the revolutionary:cant and maniac policy of those who 
would plunge the country into the horrors of a civil war. As an Irish- 
man of this stamp, the writer to sketch the following. brief 
outline of. the political life His Grace Cuantes Duxs or Ricu- 
MOND. 
The ancestor of his Grace is well known to be one of the most jo- 
vial monarchs that ever filled the British Throne. His connection with 
tre,court. af France, while his country was at war with the king, is 
inlefensible. Yet Charles the Second had many amiable, and many 
pepular, qualities. Insincere, crafty, ungrateful and corrupt; he was, 
severtheless, sociable even to familiarity, humorovis to grossness, and 
extremely affectionate to his dearer and more immediate connections. 
He was more a wit among kings, than a king among wits, Asa poli- 
tician he was. the most mischievous, as a king the meanest, of man- 
hind—as a man he was generous and tender—the best, of brothers, 
the most. affecticnate of parents. 
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The maternal ancestor of his Grace was Louisa de Queroulle, a 
lady described by the historians of the time, as one of the most 
fascinating of her sex. Such was the opinion which the French Mo- 
narch entertained of her talents and attractions, that he selected her 
for the purpose of seduci=; ‘he amorous and inconsiderate Charles. 
The calculations of J .«s were correct. He knew the man against 
whose honor and cotintry he was conspiring, and the woman to whgse 

ment he had committed the design. 

The English Monarch became enamoured, and Louisa of course was 

erous. Here, however, let it not be understood that we cast.any 
wanton imputation on the character of this woman. She was French, 
’ andthe noblest families in France would feel themselves honoured by 
delivering a sister, a daughter, or even a wife, tothe arms of a king. 
The court of Charles was still more licentious, and let it be recollect- 
ed, that Louisa was one of the most unexceptionable of his mistresses. 

The first Duke of Richmond obtained that title at the age of three 
years, in 1675—The present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is great 
grandson to that nobleman, An amusing, if not an important narra 
tive might be given of the characters, actions and politics of the dif- 
ferent branches of this family, if the nature of our miscellany would 
admit a protracted statement. 

Those who dejight in chamber anecdotes we refer to the memoirs of 
the Count de Grammont. But as our intention is more of a political 
than private nature, and as we do not. find any of the family, except 
the Jate Duke, distinguished as a politician, we willingly omit tran- 
scribing names from the peerage, or noting the alliances or intrigues 
of the founders of the family. ‘The late Duke had strong talents, and 
an original cast of mind. Although at the head of the Ordnance from 
1783 to. 95, his Grace was a strenuous assertor of popular measures, 
He was not only an enthusiast in the cause of reform, but even an ad- 
vocate for universal suffrage. His letter to the Volunteers of Ireland 
upon the subject, will be inserted in every future history of this pro- 
vince, 

Not changing his opinion, when Mr. Pitt, deserted his principles, 
the Duke was found in opposition in 1789, at the period of the King’s 
illness, His nephew, however, Charles, the present Lord Lieutenant, 
took a decided part with the minister on that memorable occasion. 
And here let it be recorded to their mutual honour, that Colonel Lenox, 
though so ee onars with the late Duke, always voted with 
the minister, ayid that his uncle, nevertheless, constgntly returned him 
for the county Of Sussex. 


(To be conluded in our. next,) 
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196 
A Moral Tale. 


*'THEN, shall I not be able to reach my place of rest?” said the stranger, 
as he sunk exhausted on a bank, and, with a half-raised look of agony, 
implored the pity of Heaven. His tears flowed no longer, their sources 
were dried up. ‘‘ My grey hairs,” said he, ‘‘are covered with dishonour , 
and all my recollections are those of guilt and anguish ; my wife, my 
cruelly abandoned wife, I desire only your forgiveness. My subsequent 
transgressions, and well-merited degradation, have rendered me unwor- 
thy of your friendship.” 

This afflicted traveller had spent many years, in the turbulence of 
licentiousness and remorse. He had given ear to the insinuations of a 
false and artful confidant. Thus estranged from conjugal affections, 
he lost the support of her virtue, and became a victim to the wiles of 
seduction : even the traitor’s confessed malice appeared to him less enor- 
mous than his own guilt.' He forgave, knowing that he stood in need 
of forgiveness. ‘His heart was bruised, and overwhelmed with the 
bitterness of sorrow. As his grief was sincere, his faults were par- 
doned. 

Nature, or to speak more justly, her bountiful Author, produces 
remedies or suspensions of human wretchedness, even from its most 
insupportable aggravations, 

The wounded soldier faints, through an effusion of blood ; and, dur- 
ing this state of his debility, the deadly flow is arrested, until assistance 
may arrive. Similar to his case was that of the wanderer. His heart, 
exhausted by the paroxysm of grief, sunk into a calm, or sighed gently, 
on the thought of happier days, and, when an awful faintness succeed- 
ed, perhaps, thought he, death is come for my release ; death graciously 
sent, and welcome from the sender, who will perfect the wished-for re- 
conciliation, in the world of happy spirits. 

At this moment, two fine boys, sons of a neighbouring gentleman, 
chanced to pass that way. The dignified appearance of the pilgrim 
commanded their attention: his locks, verging to hoariness, excited 
their sensibility. They found themselves in a presence, noble, though 
impaired by affliction. The younger boy approactied him, with venera- 
tion and pity, while his brother stood, respectfully, at a distance, agi- 
tated by unaccountable emotions of awe and love. A paleness and cold 
damp now began to overspread the face of the stranger. ‘ He is dying, 
Henry,” ‘cried the younger boy: Henry ran up, and in his arms, sup- 
ported the fainting stranger. ‘‘ Run, brother, run,” said Henry, with 
impatience, ‘‘ tell the steward to hasten with some cordial, that may 
revive this gentleman; and do you return with assistance, that we may 
remove him into the house :” the little boy flew, and executed the com- 
mission. The steward, who was a tried old servant, and a venerable 
man, was immediately on the spot, and, on administering timely relief 
to the stranger, perceived that he was much recovered. But how great 
were his astonishment and grief, when he recognised, in this forlorn 
person, his kind benefactor, and long lamented master! He had him 
immediately removed into the mansion, which was at a short distance, 
and comfortably laid in an apartment, fit for his reception, where he 
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attended him with all the care that gratitude could repay, or affection 
bestow. 

The protection of Heaven alone can defend virtue from the dangers 
of corruption, and the frauds of the wicked. The person whom we 
have just seen, in a state of such desolation, had once diffused happiness 
around him. One error of weakness had led him successively through 
every degree of wretchedness. He had abandoned his family, his hap- 

iness, and his home: Providence asserted the right of chastisement. 

hen, truly humbled, he confessed the justice of his punishment, he 
was rescued from despair, but doomed never more to enjoy earthly hap- 
piness. 

Vincent, the owner of the mansion, was at this time absent, but, 
immediately on his return, the faithful steward informed him of the 
stranger's unexpected arrival. 

Vincent, also, had been indebted, in early life, to the beneficence of 
the now wretched Altamont, and in return for his kindness, had, during: 
his long absence and the distracted state of the family, bestowed on 
them the most affectionate attentions, and even rescued them from 
ruin. The injured and deserted lady found, in his house, a refuge and 
a secure shelter. Her daughter's virtue won his attachment ; she be- 
came his wife, and the two young boys, his sons, were descended from 
Altamont. 

It was now agreed on, that, when the stranger's health could bear 
the surprise of such a discovery, his family should be introduced to 
him, and that the acquaintance should commence, in an interview be- 
tween him and his grandchildren, 

The meeting took place as soon as the progress of his recovery was 
judged sufficient. for the interview. It was tender. But this too tran- 
sient glimpse of happiness renewed such bitter recollections, that he 
relapsed into grief and distraction. His state became alarming; his 
constant thought was of his wife and daughter; but it was deemed dan- 
gerous to answer his inquiries, as the introduction of the boys had 
produced such fearful symptoms. At length, however, his constitu- 
tion began to sink, and at the approach of his dissolutien, which his 
medical attendant declared to be at hand, his remorse was so pain- 
fully renewed, that the good clergyman, who administered consolation 
to him, judged it expedient and necessary, for his repose, to make a full 
disclosure to him of all the circumstances of his family. He was now 
calm and resigned. On seeing his daughter, and receiving her first 
and last expressions of duty and affection, he thanked Heaven for the 
pang he now felt, and still more that some of the natural consequences 
of his errors had been prevented. He blessed Vincent and the boys. 
As his eyes were closing, he heard the words of iecunciliaticn from his 
wife: his face soon appeared like a sea of sorrow, lately agitated, and 
progressively changing to a settled calm. As the family hung, in si- 
ty over his lifeless body, the clergyman addressed them as fol- 

ows :— 

** My children, in that countenance read deeply, and never forget, an 
awful and affecting lesson. Despair is the worst apostacy: let your 
hope be humble, and guarded against presumption. A signal instance 
af forgiveness should rather inspire us with dread; fir pardon is gra 
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tuitous, and often joined with severe chastisement. Human virtue and 
honour cannot preserve us from guilt, and one error may plunge us i 
into irremediable misery.” 







































WHAT IS REASON? 





QUIDLIBET EX QUOLIBET. f 





IN the revolutionary slang, no word occurs more frequently than 
Reason. As Liberty was the countersign for massacre among’ the sove- 
reign people, so Reason was the rallying post of the sophists. Some- 
times she was an abstraction, a metaphysical entity, a theorem, a right, 
and when rhapsodizing on the preternatural dignity of man,*con- 
demned him, as he obeyed her dictates, to sin and shame. Again, 
assuming system, she amused herself in manufacturing constitutions, 
and new-modelling the character of mankind. Every thing that qua- 
drated not with her doctrine, every circumstance that refused to be 
included in her definitions, she rejected not with scorn only, but with 
the most deadly hatred, and acting upon her savage and unrelenting con- 
clusions, she stalked into society, withering with her touch, and blast- 
ing by her presence, all that was venerable and lovely in France. Some- 
« times she was a Cyprian, exhibited naked to the profligate eyes of all 
Paris, and sometimes she was an Atheist. In the latter character, how- 
ever, she quickly became unfashionable ;, when taking a military turn, 
she crossed the Alps, the Pyrennees, and the Rhine, shouting liberty 
from the cannon's mouth, and imposing chains, in her revolutionary 
jargon. After tiring herself with demolishing concergeries, and rée- 
publicanizing half Europe, we find her at present as busily employed 
in erecting bastiles and creating kingdoms. Not content, however, 
with these easy and feasible speculations, she is building a fleet, to con- 
tend with the ships of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and her next 
speculation, as we arc credibly informed, to use the language of the 
newspapers, when they are about to state any thing very questionable 
or totally false, will be the building of balloons, for an expedition to 
the Moon. 

Let not the reader hence conclude that the abuse of this term is con- 
fined to France, her rulers or ber revolutions; that it is restricted to 
modern republics only, and to military despotisms: monarchies and 
kings, mixed governments and simple, ancient democracies, modern 
oligarchies, peers and people ; Greece and Rome, Spain and England ; 
history, in short, from the first dawn ~“ record to the present moment, 
supplies in every page abundant an. melancholy illustration of the 
abuse of reason, 

But it is not on a grand scale alone, and iu an extensive sphere, 
that this abuse prevails: in the domestic circle, in social intercourse, 
in transactions between individuals, and in the management of self, it 
has been equally obvious, and indeed comes more immediately under 

the eye of observation. Still, however, we all affect to be governed by 
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her sway. But let us measure this divinest attribute, not by the scale 
of Locke, or by the standard of Kant, by the infinitismal calculus of 
perfectibility, or by the cunning and chicanery of the Justinian or the 
British code—one may lead to absurdity, and the other may terminate 
in fraud, Let us try it by an easier and more familiar criterion, that 
of evident and of every day induction, and then form our estimate of 
its excellences and defects. 

Nuunicius is a profligate ; Squire Groom is a fox-hunter; this man a 
Jew, and that a Deist. Ask Numicius, “‘ Why, Sir, my property is 
my own, it is reasonable that I spend it as I please.” What can be 
said to this ? Surely that the reason is a bad one; but it is not for good 
ones we are seeking—it is to prove the prevalence of the abuse. Now 
there are many Numicius’ in the world; from him who drives a harlot 
in his barouche through the crowded streets, to the sordid artizan who 
swills strong beer in a pot-house ; all pursue the bent of their own in- 
clinations ; nor are there any, even the meanest, who will not furnish 
you With excuse, apology and reason, to justify his misconduct. The 
sportsman talks of health, the game Jaws, and immemorial custom, and 
grounds converting amusement into the business of life, by autho- 
rities deep and high ; and by the reasonableness of thus expending his 
superfluous time. ‘‘ Am I not more rational,” he exclaims, “ than 
that avaricious and sordid wretch, whose mind no key can open to 
Christianity, whose heart no ray can warm into feeling? The Jew 
negatives the question with both his hands, produces his authorities 
for his religious tenets, and states his reasons for the necessity of 
accumulation. 

No doubt his logic and his law are defective, but their deficiency will 
not justify the spendthrift or the Deist. The latter will detain you from 
noon to night with reasons for his infidelity, quite as vague and as 
inconclusive as any assigned by Arius, Bellarmine, or Priestly, to su 
port their respective systems. Our two illustrious countrymen, Berk- 
ley and Kirwan, maintain the total non-entity of matter, space and 
motion ; that the pen with which I write moves not, and that the 
Macazing, which, reader, you unquestionably peruse at present, 
with such edification and delight, has no existence, except in your 
own imagination ; that the cup you drink with such satisfaction, and 
the maiden or the wife whom you love with such tenderness, live in 
idea only, and that like yourself they are mere spirits—creatures of the 
fancy alone. If you are no philosopher, my gentle friend, you will be 
startled at this theory; and if you be, I will venture to sey, that you 
may puzzle yourself, although I have a high opinion of your under- 
standing, for twelve long months, before you reply successfully to the 
Reasons of these great men. 

It would not be difficult to multiply illustrations—they crowd, in- 
deed, upon my pen ; for there is not a sect or system of philosophy— 
not a nation, ancient or modern—not an: individual, who ever was, or 

who ever will be born, that would not supply an example to justify 
the propriety of my thesis. 

What, then, is Reason ?—The pander of the passions, the led-cap- 
tain of interest, which the latter drives at pleasure, and treats with 
cruelty and caprice, or the active instrument of roguery and error. 
‘When the aromatic gale of Araby the blest points the inclination to 
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love, Reason, ready and obsequidhs, veers to that quarter of the com- 
pass. If the soul be parched by the sirocco of ambition, if it be ob- 
scured by melancholy, or benumbed by fear, Reason, if it should cease 
to be an advocate or a resource, retreats to its ideal citadel, and allows 
the ruling passion its full swing. This, then, is that vaunted, that 
omnipotent faculty, the image of God, the mark of immortality! Yes, 
this celestial power must drudge in the lowest of the menial offices, and 
administer to the basest appetites. This reason it is, by whose insti u- 
mentality fraud, falsehood, and vice have been imposed upon the world ; 
which charms the attorney's life against the gallows, and shelters the 
false priest from exposure ; which is found at present in our statute 
book, and formerly upon the judicial bench; which our orators use 
with so little decency, and our authors with so little effect. This is 
the parent of so many systems, and so many essays ; and it is the abuse 
of this term which has produced so much misery and error. 

An ancient sect, the Sceptics, laid it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that there was no certainty in the moral or physical world; an 
uncomfortable doctrine, which Mr. Hume revived, and tries to support. 
1 do not venture quite so far: but I maintain, that there is no such 
thing as rearon. ‘There may be, indeed, that comparing quality spoken 
of by Mr. Locke, or that system of reminiscence and combination grow- 
ing from premises preconceived and assumed, ‘There may be, indeed, 
a sort of logic, higher than that art, technically so called ; but this logic 
is only the outwork, the sentinel, the partizan, or the mercenary of a 
particular system. It defends the cause of England, or of France, with 
equal ability ; it deifies or defames the characters of Brutus and Cesar. 
It calls Bonaparte an incarnate demon, and it justifies his usurpation 
and despotism. It fights under the banners of Mr. Pereeval, with keen- 
ness and success, and it thunders from the benches of the opposition : 
it defends the doctrine of transubstantiation, trinity, and atonement, 
with arguments which Boyle or Pyrrho might shake, but could not 
subvert, and it assaults, like Mr. Southey's Krnama, the citadel of Hea- 
ven itself. This diversity necessarily springs from the associating and 
contrasting properties of which Reason is composed. But the world is 
perpetually varying; the phases of things altér with every moment ; 
these contrasts, therefore, and combinations must be endless. What 
follows? Why, that contrary and hostile conclusions will be formed, 
under different circumstances, or under the same circumstances, by dif- 
ferent persons ; and that these conclusions may be very ably and very 
completely defended: that the finest train of argument may be sub- 
verted, and the most unmixed tissue of error established; that) truth 
may he called falsehood, and falsehood truth ; that vice and virtue may 
be made to differ only in the letters of which the words are respectively 
composed. In short, that as every thing is capable of being eonfound- 
ed, #0 there is nothing which may not be defended, by Reason. Even 
this Essay, which is, from the commencement, a series of assumptions, 
sophisms, and fallacies, which has dealt in the grossest perversion of 
terms, and dlushed not to deduce the most illegitimate and scandalous 
inferences from the most decent and seemly data,—even this Essay may 
Le subverted without ingenuity, and defended without success, 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


A RHAPSODY. 


JRENEVOLENCE! thou Heaven which holds the Eternal! Canopy of 
space, and sustenance of time—soul of creation, and breath of being! 
Hail! prime attribute of God! his essence, his spirit! Thou, the 
spring which gives energy to his omnipotence; thou, the light of his 
wisdom, his agent, his providence! 


Pervading fire of universal soul! . 
Thou being of the God, creation’s spring, 
Source of the Sun, and spheric sounds which rif 
Among the Stars in round harmonious roll— 
Whose rich redundance poured on Newton's ear, 
In peals which none but Newton's self could bear. 
Majestic as the march of time, 
As science deep, as soul sublime ; 
Sounds never imaged by the magic chord, 
Magnificent as Heaven, tremendous as its Lerd! 
Spirit of Nature’s laws ! 
Thou living action, whose persuasive sway 
All world above, beneath, around obey— 
First emanation of the first great cause ! 
Thine impulse moved the load of fate profound, 
And non-existence into life alarmed. 
Eternity awoke, and at the sound 
Sprung infant time forth from his bosom charmed ! 
Who, but thou, impelled God's power ? 
Chaos heard, and at his call 
Creation smiled th’ autumnal bow'r ; 
And man, and beast, and tree and fiow'r 
Proclaimed with life the God of All| 


Origin and nurse and guardian of Nature, Infinite and Eternal !— 
Before there was light or darkness, or motion of space, thou wast. 
At length springing from the bosom of the Creator, and streaming thy 
prolific influence through the adamantine void, the Sun started into 
life at thy touch, Time commenced his career, and the vaults of space 
were filled with countless worlds, Thine was the voice of God, and 
harmony, heavenly and high, returned, in a myriad poeans of gratitude 
and adoration, the soul-giving sounds which called it into existence. 
All the regions of infinitude heard and obeyed, and universal life rea- 
lized the magnificent idea, 

Fountain of Justice! by thee have the worlds of God been govern- 
éd; has the earth. been kept in its undeviating track ; the stars in their 
spheres, and the suns in their respective centres. Spring of life, inex- 
haustible and boundless! it is thou who feedest all things with fire and 
light, andair. Parent of Love! by thee has happiness been introduced 
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into the world, and existence become a blessing. Attribute of God, 
principle of his Government, essence of his Nature! convey a por- 
tion of thy divine influence into the bosom of man; let thy spirit 
purify his heart, and thy sway regulate his actions ; so may he at length 
enjoy that unalloyed felicity, of the absence of which he has been com- 
plaining since the beginning of his mortal course. 

You, who gaze on the golden hoard with eyes of eagerness and 
heart of frost, who cherish, as your bosom friend, that haggard and 
eowardly fiend, Avarice—that fiend, whose touch benumbs the soul, 
and dries up the sources of enjoyment—that fiend, who hangs a night 
of horror over the weary brow of his victim, and peoples the obscurity 
with demons of violence and vice— 


While poniards dimly quiver in the gloom, 
And shades accurst, flash on with livid ray, 

And point with savage air the yawning tomb, 
Or snatch with savage hand his ore away! 


Shake off, thot man of avarice, thy leaden and tormenting slumbers— 
suffer the vivifying beam to pierce the lethargy of your soul—it will 
exhale the deadly dews upon thy brow—it will disperee the darkness 
that involves thy mind—it will make thy ears pervious once again tu 
the strains of hope, and your heart once more it will teach to throb 


to the touch of feeling! Oh! L—— W——, listen to my voice, 
and gladden thy heart, by presenting me with a gift of a thousan| 
pounds ! 


So shall the vernal breezes bear 
Around the earth my gratitude, 
And time’s remofest child shall hear 
How rich thou art, how great, how goud' 


Thy name shall live, by Heav'n, I swear, 
As long as Natuye’s monuments ; 
Thy darling sons I'll make my care, 
And should’st thou please, thy three per cents ‘ 


Then, give the thousand, dearest Luke! 
A thousand pounds thou well can’st spare, 
And I will show that Richmond's Duke 
With thee and thine may not compare ! 


Be then, thou Creesus of Ireland, thou Demar, as benevolent as thou 
art rich—extend thy munificence to a poor Rhapsodist, whom thou 
sometimes condescendest to visit—in. his dreams. He will even accom- 
modate thee by receiving thy bounty in paper, although thou art well 
aware how rapidly that medium is deterriorating. Yes, he is willing 
toinc ura dead loss of twenty-five per cent. to oblige thee! 

You who have plucked conscience from your bosom, or smothered 
her in crimes, who scale the cliff of power or temple of fortune, guided 
by your Own cupidity, reckless of the guilt you incur in the enter- 
prise, and indifferent as to the dreadful consequences—whose thick 
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wlood flows through adamantine veins; whose heart, dead to nature 
and remorse, is sepulchred in steel—you Nimrods, you Napoleons of 
the earth, exert that energy of character, which makes the nations 
tremble, and stamp away the demons of destruction that urge on your 
terrible career. Benevolence will receive you in her forgiving arms, 
and your soul, provided you can forget the horrors committed in your 
debauch of power, that you forget the D'Enghiens, the Pichegrus, the 
Palms, will feel again the benign breath, which gladdened your in- 

fancy, and tinged your hours of youth with the rosy and evanescent 
hues of happiness. O Buonaparte! for the love of God listen to the 
voice of the Rhapsodist-—he crieth to thee from the wilderness which 
was once Dublin—yea, from the banks of the Anna Liffey doth he ad- 
dress thee. ‘* Come to the bower he has shaded for you;" upon a bed 

of jonquils and honeysuckles he has placed a fairer form than that of 
thy Austrian Princess—her bosom is as beautiful as that of thy Louisa’s, 

and her eyes as divine—in short, she is the being with whose name he 
began this invocation, and whom he then called the canopy of the uni- 

verse—but now, for thy sake, he has made hera maiden; for thou 

must know, thou archetype of Mr. Southey's Kehama, thou man- 

almighty, that his power is even greater than thine. Thou, it is true, 

can’st grant 





ten thousand pounds a year, 
And make a beggar’s son a peer— 


thou can’st create counts, dukes and princes—make and unmake kings 
and kingdomse—but thou can’st not call, as he can, “ spirits from the 
vasty deep,” spirits, moreover, which will ‘ come at his calling,”— 
thou can’st not charm the moon from her sphere, as many of his pre- 
decessors have done, which pvets can testify—thou can’st not join with 
thy material hands, as he can without the aid of hands at all, the 
tyger and the lamb, the dove and the vulture, Mr. Perceval and Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Giffard and Mr. Keogh—the poles of the earth, and 
the extremities of space. This power, it is true, he only exercises upon 
paper—his spell is confined within the beautiful parallelogram by 
which ‘his page is formed, and the characters he uses in the incanta- 
tion are the letters of the alphahet—thy characters are traced in blood 
—the field for the exercise of thy power is Europe; but if ungoverned 
sway, if unrestricted don.inion, be pleasure, he insists that, upon this 
ground alone, he enjoys more than thou dost. His are the pleasures of 
thy brother Lucien—the pure and lovely delights of literature and 
benevolence. Thou commandest kings and slaves—he commands his 
passions—he sways the empire of imagination. Turn, then, from thy 
evil courses, thou man of troubles, take to reading and to acts of cha- 
rity 

So may the little King of Rome, 

Upon his mother's bosom bloom ; 

Or might it fall, in thoughtless hour, 

That the milk of Majesty should sour, 

For sometimes kings will have their way, 

And Queens their masters must obey, 
“* With soft, reluctant, fond delay ;” 
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For tho’ they be with grandeur brimming, 
Empresses are still but women ! 

Now should it hap, by any chance, 

That thou, great Emperor of France, 
Italia’s lord, and eke her plague, 
Protector of the tendiaaen, 
So famed for wine in wood and bottle, 
(Ten thousand puncheons down your throttle ')} 
By any chance, now should it hap, 

That thou, great autocratic Nap, 
Self-willed and saucy as thou art, 

Should storm thy gentle lady’s heart, 
And, ‘spite her faints and fiddle faddle, 
Should her imperial breast-milk addle ; 
May’st thou procure, for thine’s the purse, 
A buxom county Wicklow nurse, 

From whose full bosom life distils, 

Rich with the fragrance of her hills, 

To tend thy infant kingling’s cradle, 

To serve him with a spoon and ladle ; 
And if he’s in a twine and tumble, 

And should his royal bowels grumble, 
May he be eased by the soft ripples 

That flow from two Hibernian nipples. 


Yes, mighty monarch! the greatest blessing I would wish your son, 
would be a nurse from the mountains of Wicklow : Be benevolent, then, 
return to the paths of peace, and I will send thee one! Thou shalt 
then feel the. genial warmth of humanity animate thy frame; and 
though it may not eradicate the remembrance, it will perhaps at length 
subdue the serpent Remorse which nestles in thy heart. 

Fountain of every exalted sentiment—of every refined sensation— 
parent of religion—cause and end of happiness! thy votary alone can 
hnow true epicurism—he alone can taste the highest delicacies of 

ense, aad quaff the purest ether of enjoyment. When thou art absent, 
Faney loses her influence—when thy warmth is withdrawn, the fruits of 
intellect wither; and science, when thou art away, bec:mes a myste- 
rious and isolated wizard, with a filmy eye and a monkish cowl. 

Fountain ef every exalted sentiment! thy gmile is more pleasing to 
the soul than the volatile radiance which sparkles in the eye of beauty, 
transient as the crimson which dawns over the cheek—more inspiriting 
than the tumultuous joys of the grape—transient as the hour of intoxi- 
cation; more exalting than the voice of the multitude which rings 
avound the ear of the conqueror—transient as the popular impulse 
which excited it. The wreath of laurél, drenched as it is in the life’s- 
blood of man, quickly dries up and crumbles into dust; ambition ban- 
quets at length upon a skeleton; the clamour of applause ceases ; the 
triumph passes by, like the phantasy ofa dream; the pulse of love 
beats languidly and listless; the rose of the cheek, and the brilliance 
of ghe eve (ten thousand times has it beén' said, and of course it must 
Le true) facle and grow dim—even my Matilda waxeth old ; but bene- 
volence flows not away with years, Jt remains to throw a vheering 
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vay o'er the twilight of age—to illume the dreary paths that lead to 
the grave, to soften by ifs kindly influence the pangs of dissolution, 
and to inspire the eye, as it darkens on this world, wity a strength of vi- 
sion to bear the glories of the next. 
Fountain of every exalted sentiment—of every refined sensation! 
theme and topic of a thousand books—standing text for poets, mo- 
ralists, and rhapsodists—eternal and inexhaustible source of declama- 
tion, farewell ! C, 
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(Continued from ‘page 153.) 
—000— 
LETTER Ill. 


PERHAPS there are no people under the sun so national as the Trish, 
and in general none so unpatriotic ; none who Cisplay such quick re- 
sentment at a national affront, and none who have suffered more quietly 
the deepest nativnal injuries. Their courage as individuals, and their 
cowardice as a people, are equally proverbial. The slightest imputation 
upon the honor of an Irishman’s country will impel him into any dan- 
ger, while at the same time he becomes willingly instrumental in in- 
flicting upon her the grossest wrongs. ‘The landlord is generous to 
a fault, although the tenant is oppressed beyond endurance. The 
peasantry unite in their characters the opposite extremes of barbarism 
and urbanity, of superstition and of irreligion—of attachment and 
of ingratitude, of fidelity and of deceit. Unprincipled, with the most 
delicate sense of honor—venal even to meanness, although proud ; the 
gentry of Ireland fancy that spirit is a superior kind of rectitude, and 
that corruption may be indulged with impunity, when accompanied 
with the paramount qualities of gentle birth and competent income. 
This inverted species of feeling has been produced by the political pe- 
culiarities of the country. There is no nation of modern Europe, 
circumstanced as Ireland is, none, I believe, in history. Conquered 
‘by the conquerors of England, the victory, for nearly a lapse of six 
centuries, noo no permanent benefit to one nation, and heaped 
injuries and insults upon the other. The country was invaded and oc- 
cupied to a certain extent, by a handful of men, who would have fled 
before the foray of one of the Border Chiefs. The invasion of Strong- 
bow is perhaps one of the most singular events in modern history. 1 
need not detail the cireumstances—you have read them in Hume, and 
although you have often blamed that elegant but unfaithful historian, 
for depicting the barbarism of Ireland, with a pencil too poetical, per- 
haps, and severe ; yet I think if there even were no positive evidence of 
the fact, the yery event of the inyasion would justify every line of the 
delineation. Habit renders us indifferent to the most uncommon moral 
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or natural phenomenon. Accustomed from our infancy to read the his- 
tory of our own country, we become familiar with the facts, before 
reason commences its exercise, 

The battles of Bosworth, of Flodden field, and of the Boyne, are 
registered in our memory merely as splendid or important events. The 
invasion of Ireland lays claim to the latter of those epithets, but it has 
in itself so little splendor, and, with the exception of Earl Strongbow 
and his captures, it can claim such small pretensions to glory, that 
few have thought it worth their while to make this part of history 
their study. 

Yet tothe English this invasion is highly honourable. That a band 
of three or four hundred men could render themselves masters of the 
capital of one of the finest and largest islands in Europe—and that, 
surrounded by enemies on all sides, they and their descendants kept 
possession for six centuries, is an event that would not be credited, if 
we had not an history of Ireland. Speak no more of the conquerors 
of Peru and Mexico—Pizarro had the musquet and the horse—he was 
fired with the lust of gain and the lust of religion—yet did the natives 
fight, although persuaded that their antagonists were superhuman— 
they rushed upon an artillery whose rage they knew to be destructive, 
and they died in myriads at the foot of their monarch’s throne. Their 
empire was overturned, but the Spaniard had to wade knee-deep in 
blood to his object. The population was almost extinguished before 
the conquest was atchieved. What was the case with Ireland? Strong- 
bow and his associates, though superior, perhaps, in point of military 
science, to the people whose country they invaded, were equalled by 
the latter at least in courage and local knowledge. It is true the Welch 
chief came but as an auxiliary, yet we find his descendants establishing 
an independent government in the centre of an hostile isiand.’ The 
state in which the invaders found the. country is almost a demonstra- 
tion of their libels. With respect to the intrigues and treasons of 
their native princes, although it serves as an apology for the ease with 
which the colonists planted themselves, it proves the extent to which 
distraction and anarchy prevailed in the kingdom. 


LETTER IV. 
—000— 


YOU are right: this reading at first appeared repulsive enough— 
a long litany of barbarous names—the sanguinary annals of a savage 
people ; incident without interest, and fiction without fancy—such has 
the ancient history of Ireland been represented, and such, with a few 
abatements, perhaps, it will befound. Still 1 find entertainment in the 
story, and the deeper I advance into the histury of this good eccle- 
siastic, the more, with all his simplicity, or, as you would call it, 
shallowness, I like him. 
This you may attribute to the facility of my taste, for you are too 
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polite to use a stronger and more descriptive term. Be it so» or trace 
it, if you please, to a revival from that ennui, which I hope is bidding 
me an eternal farewell, Recovering from that collapse, in which I was 
left by your stimulant and high flavoured writers, | can partake of none 
but simple fare. Fastidious as I was to affectation, to sickness, nothing 
could please but splendid paradox, political metaphysics, or declamato- 
ry verse—but the colours faded—the glare lust its artificial dazzle—at 
length repetition, from ceasing to delight, began, like other high and 
hot enjoyments, to cloy—lassitude came on, and I have been guilty 
of the incunstancy of pronouncing my first literary pursuits, vanity all 
—and posphorous. 

But I may have immerged into the other extreme; I may have 
turned from those fields whose beauty invited my footsteps, and whose 
flowers caused my admiration, into the bewildering mazes and tangled 
thickets of antiquity; frow the gay and level region of polite litera- 
ture, to the frowning caverns and repulsive wastes, whose treacherous 
and interminable sxtent and depth are said to render the Labrador of 
Black Letter learning so uncomfortable, and withal so valueless. To 
the latter clause of this sentence I will not subscribe; but if the asser- 
tion should be even demonstrated, still would I tempt this barren 
heath, if not for information, at least for amusement. 

{ am tired of plucking the flower that grows in every partere; the 
fair one easily won is not worth possession. It is the chase, and not its 
object, that gives a zest to the sportsman—one fox-hunt, at least to me, 
is worth fifty courses of Lord Rivers's best grey-hounds. We know 
that in a few minutes Whip will toss the hare over his head, but we 
are not sure, after all our cagerness, that Reynard may not give us 
the slip. You may exclaim, that this isan acknowledgment of the 
futility of my pursuit. Be it so, if you please. But if [ can render 
it agreeable to you, to your friend G————, and, though last in men 
tioning, not least in consideration, to myself, 1 shall obtain my ob 


ject. It is easy to prose against every pursuit. What, for instance, 


is more dangerous than to allow a boy to cultivate a poetical talent *-— 
Have we not the first philosophical authority in Europe to tell us that 
there are no gold mines in Parnassus? It is true Locke never travelled 
thither, and knew not, (every poet will tell you so,) that its waters 
give more delight to the human heart, than worlds of treasure. ‘Phe 
admirer of Blackmore must feel as little of poetry, as the geographer, 
who read the Eneid merely for the purpose of following the hero upor 
the map. No matter; you may arraign Locke's want of taste, if you 
chuse, and prove it: but your proof will not alter the state of the 
argument; it must rest upon its own merits; and have we not the ex- 
amples of O.way, of Chatterton, of Burns, and of some of the firsi 
names in the Corps Poetique, to corroborate this reasoning ? Then there 
is Grub-street and threadbare coats, and attic stories, and a long and 
terrifying et cetera of pains, contempt and penury. Yet this is igno- 
rant and vulgar verbiage. For it is not their puetic talent that has 
involved its possessors ‘in difficulty, but their own vicious or idle 


-habits. Their habits are either independent of the talent, or act divect- 


ly against its tendency. This consideration, however, does not contri- 
tribute to diminish the universal prejudice, nor can you persuade your 
wise men of the world, that if the lad had been brourht up 2 tohaceo- 
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nist or a tailor, the case, in all probability, would have been altered. | 

A poet, however we may affect to hold him in contempt, is placed on s 

an eminence—his aberrations are observed, exaggerated and detailed 

with minuteness and malignity. In like manner the pedantry arid 

dulness of many who have cultivated antiquities, and who have publish- 

ed elaborate and foolish essays in the ARcHELOG1A, have induced your 

wits and witlings to wage a war of sneers, and sarcasms, of syllogisms 

and silliness against the pursuit. ‘ 
The second of our didatic poets has Jed the van in this assault. Fol- 

lowed, quoted, echoed by an innumerable host of imitators, his coup- 

lets became fashionable,’ and his authority remained for a long time 

unquestioned. But. his shining ridicule on this subject is not now of 

more weight than his spirited invectives against verbal criticism. John- 

son and reason have extracted the sting from the latter, and the 

prevailing current of literature sets decidedly against his sentiments , 

of the former. We are re-publishing ancient records, we are ransack- 4 

ing manuscript libraries—the mania—a harmless one,. at least, has 

extended to Ireland—I have been vaccinated myself with the distemper, 

as you will soon perceive from the length to which my observations 

on Jeoffrey Keating's History, as well as upon other Irish Histories, ‘a 

will in all probability extend. 3 fe 
You may remember I gave you an account of O'Connor's preface in 


one of my first letters, I have learned since, that this O'Connor was ‘ 
almost as ignorant of the text, as he is conceited and impertinent in j 
his translation. This I can very readily believe ; for although his story 
is full of embarrassment, geographical impossibilities, and natural ab- 


surdities, he never even makes an effort to disentangle or explain his | 
original. Nay, Mr, O'Flanagan, who is publishing a new translation, ; 
with the original text on the opposite page, assures us, that O'Connor 
has not unfrequently disguised the meaning of his venerable author, 
and added the grossest fooleries of his own. ‘This is likely—but as J} 
have no other text book, I am compelled to comment on the work, such 
as I find it, and suchas it has been accepted by the natives of Ireland 
for the last century. 


LETTER V. 
—0o00— 


KEATING’S HISTORY 


I am likely to be somewhat copious in my account of this History ; 
more copious, you may think, than the subject deserves, perhaps more 
than I think it deserves myself. But if it merit examination at all, the 
examination should be ample and accurate. 

Of the mere titles of old books, of bidliopolistical deseriptions of 
their height, depth, and density, of the hands they have passed through, 
and the fortunes they have seen, we have had not a sufficiency, indeed, 
but a tolerable sample. But Irish literature would be too jejune for a 
mere descriptive catalogue, The end of ny page would terminate my 
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subject. Not like the harvest of British Hterature, Ireland yields but a 
scanty crop, and every ear mtist therefore be collected to make a show, 
Then I wish to make you thoroughly acquainted with my subject, and 
to invite your foot into this comparatively untrodden soil ; or rather, as 
— area man of genius, George, to save you from the drudgery which 
experienced, I will be your index to fables and to facts, to tradition 
and to record. Compare, decompose, digest; the world waits with 
impatience = the results of your investigation. ; 
or — ’s preface is polemical ; an unpromising preliminary 
in an historian. In truth, connate the conclusion this honest ecclesiastic 
informs us, although not in the word, that his history is apologetic—that 
although he was of English blood himself, and of course, not prejudiced 
against the English, he was nevertheless moved at the calumnies which 
were so unsparingly heaped upon his un country, and by a worthy 
effort of his ae mart to relieve the national nae from the 
aspersions which were so industriously propagated, and to rescue the ve- 
nerable antiquities of Ireland from ignorance, or perhaps from total ob- 
livion. The motive was praiseworthy, the execution singular: but the 
design has failed. Nay, it has produced more ridicule, and indeed more 
sarcastic scepticism against Ireland and her antiquities, than Geoffrey of 
Monmouth or even Milton himself has been able to cast upon the fabu- 
lous history of our own country. 

The preface commences with an ugly, though somewhat apt simile 
about a beetle, which passes over perfumed meads and ag yen 
unheeded, and lights upon a more attractive dunghill. » says 
Doctor Keating, are the maligners of the Irish name and nation ; they 
regard nothing glorious or magnificent which her annals present, but 
fasten with delight on every trait of barbarism or ferocity which they 
can find. Before he has concluded his , the doctor repeats this 
simile again, and to tell you 4 secret, I am rather inclined to be of hia 

ion. English writers, particularly, have always misrepresented and 
used this country. {1 this and many other respects we have been the 
most ungenerous of conquerors. But let us accompany doctor Keating 
in his review, and try how he has refuted the calumnies that have been 
preferred against freland. 

Giracpus CaMBRensts, as you anticipate, walke in the van of Ire- 
land's literary enemies. I have not yet read his book ; but from the ex- 
tracts which the honest doctor gives, he seems to be a most false histo- 
rian of irish affairs, and a most irreverent contemner of frish antiqui- 
ties. Shame upor you, Gerald Barry! Welchman as you were, why 
should you not have a fellow-feeling for the lovers of old storics, and 
the hunters of pedigrees? But it seems that no people must be descend- 
ed from Adam but the Welch, and it has moved Gerald's wrath that any 
man in Ireland should presume upon ancestry so remote. But this is 
not all: he positively asserts that the renowned king Arthur held Ire- 
land in chiefry, that all the kings thereof did him homage.—-Now how 
does doctor Keating rebut this charge upon the honor of his country ? 
Why, instead of saying that, by all accounts, Arthur had enough to do at 
home, he carries war into the enemy’s country, and roundly asserts 
that it was the brave Irish who forced Agricola to build his famous wall 
—that it was they encouraged atid led on the Picts, and that it was the 
terror of their name and arms that prevented Agricola from sending a 
Vol. Hf. Be 
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legion into Ireland! To be sure, Tacitus does not mention this circum- 
stance, but the historiographer Daniel does—whose authority is further 
supported by Speed. Besides, Tacitus was a Roman, and Agricola was 
his uncle—two strong circumstances against the authenticity of his his- 
tory.—But if Rome can boast of a Tacitus, Ireland has her Cormac 
Mac Cuillinane. The latter states the fact, though the former is si- 
lent. Utrum horum mavis accipe. Can you hesitate ? 

But the malice of a certain Mr. Morrison is still more insufferable ; 
he asserts that the Archbishops of Canterbury exercised ecclésiastical 
jurisdiction over Ireland. ‘This touches our venerable clerk in a tender 
point—he denies it as stoutly as Gerald himself did the authority of a 


certain English bishop. He admits indéed that the Danes, when they - 


formed a settlement in Ireland, were very willing to submit to a foreign 
ecclesiastical yoke, if it were only for the pre of annoying the na- 
tives, and that accordingly, Anselm, Laufrane, and Rodolph did exer- 
cise a kind of jurisdiction over the barbarians ; but positively denies 
that it extended farther than the Danish Pale. 

Keating replies to many other absurdities of Cambrensis, by absurdi- 
ties almost as glaring. An extravagant assertion of the Cambro-Briton 
is met by one as extravagant on the part of the Anglo-Irishman. Barry, 
although his latinity is infinitely above the par of the age in which he 
lived, is a vile story-teller. Keating’s moral character is more respect- 
able ;: but the Welchman was happier-in talent, in fortune, in country, 
and in language. ‘He has given the tone to succeeding generations of 
writers on Irish affairs, and to do'them justice, though they may not 
be always conscious.of the imitation, they have not disgraced their pro- 
totype. Even the Irish writers themselves, of late, (Doctor Ledwich, 


&c.) have lit their torch from the lamp which hangs upon Barry's ~ 


tomb, and they have indeed been so liberal and candid, as to abuse their 
native country with as good a grace as any Englishman of us all. 

Doctor Keating next takes up the pen against the Herculean authori- 
ty of Strabo. You know that this geographer stigmatizes the Irish as 
Anthropophagi. I verily believe that Strabo errs grossly, and that it 
would be easy, from analogy, and even from history, to demonstrate the 
falshood of his assertion. But what does Keating do? You'll marvel 
at the happiness and ingenuity. of his device. Strabo, he says, was 
misled’ by the story of a certain princess, called Eithney, who having 
been left nearly an infant by her parents, was nurtured upun children’s 
flesh by her guardians, in order to accelerate the period of her puberty ! 
The very mention of the circumstance proves, says the doctor, that it 
was by no means‘common. So much for the calumny of Strabo, 


| (To be continued.) 
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On Consolation. 


—-000— 


[T is a common opinion, that the sight or knowledge of another's 
misery, is a consolation to the wretched. But this idea can have no 
well-founded support in nature. Ifthe evil, which we must bear, be 
unavoidable, and by the ordination of Providence entailed on the hu- 
man race, repining is folly, submission our duty, the exercise of 
which is succeeded by resignation, and tranquility. In this sense, and 
by straining an expression, the miseries of our fellow-creatures may be 
said to afford us consolation, inasmuch as they furnish‘arguments for 
patience; but, on no uther principle can it be affirmed, that wretched- 
ness, not our own, can afford us comfort, if our hearts be not cruel, or 
corrupted. The good man is consoled on his death-bed by the presence 
of those friends who will survive him, or by the thought, that he has 
made a provision for their comfortabie support ; and such generous sen- 
timents should, in all our afflictions, be extended to the whole circle of 
mankind ; for we are all brothers by descent, and friends by social con- 
tract. 

The origin of this false opinion, (I mean practically false, because it 
tends to impair moral rectitude) may perhaps be traced to a misconcep- 
tion, or false translation of some passages in old authors. I have heard 
a gentleman misquote certain lines of Lucretius,: on this subject, which 
run as follows: ‘It is pleasing, when the sea is disturbed, to view 
from land the woful distress of another: not that the misfortunes 
which persecute any person can give delight to the heart; but because it 
is pleasing to have ocular proof of what evils we ourselyes do not suffer.” 
It were easy to prove that the sentiment of the Poet is selfish and mean ; 
yet the gentleman, whom 1 have mentioned, would debase it still far- 
ther, by translating the last sentence as follows: ‘ It is pleasing to be- 
hold the evils from which we are free.” The virtuous man, and real 
philosopher, or, in other words, the true christian, receives with aflec- 
tion the stripes inflicted by Providence on himself, as from the chasten- 
ing hand of a father, and yet he may be deeply affected by the calami- 
ties of society, as they often denote that an awful indignation is kindled. 
He may be resigned for himself, and wounded with pity for others, Thus 
we read that the great Falkland wished to die in the field, that he 
might no longer witness the calamities of his country. 

But though the sight of human misery cannot of itself afford us any 
immediate cause of pleasure, still lessons of consdlation may be drawn 
from scenes of the deepest distress. ‘This is nu contradiction to what I 
have already advanced. Our first emotion on beholding such afilicting 
sights, is to acknowledge, with thanks, that we are under a strong pro- 
tection ; we then hope, and are comforted. While pity directs our at- 
tention to the sufferer, we cujoy a suspension, or abatement of our own 
distress. “The generous effort of the heart is like a new spring, which 
gives a brisker circulation to the blood, and a warmth to the spirits 
‘Then we feel that we are not completely wretched, as we have at least 
the power of wishing that we could Lestow comfort on the atflic:ed. 
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But religion, on such occasions, teaches us a lesson which is still more 
important, and may be deduced from the following 


The Mountebank’s Devil. 





ANECDOTE. 


A young man, who, early in life, had experienced many vicissitudes 
of hope and disappointment, and submitted with patience to disagree- 
able circumstances, which distrest him at that time, wished to find ano- 
ther scene for his labours. Youth is the season of melancholy; our sor- 
rows then have the keenest sting. In an excursion, which he made to 
forward his purpose, he happened to go into a cabin, where he remain- 
ed during a shower of rain, expecting the arrival of the Canal boat. 
The dwelling, though wretched to the eye, was not the abpde of wretch- 
edness. Its inhabitants were a man and a woman, apparently sinking 
under want and decrepitude. In a conyersation which followed, he 
found them cheerful, though they enjoyed but scantily the must common 
necessaries of life. The traveller, unable to reconcile these appearances, 
asked them whether they were happy: he was answered in the affirma- 
tive. “ And how can you possibly be so, with all these marks of wretch- 
edness ?” was his next and earnest inquiry. “ Very easily,” replied the 
old woman ; “ we shall soon be together where there is no want ; and 
when we think of that place, we cannot feel sorrow.” 

‘These words were uttered with an upraised look, that bore evidence 

to her sincerity. The fervour that animated her countenance, outshone 
the most captivating glow of beauty and youth; the hovel appeared 
poor no longer, but the abode of blessedness. The young man’s heart 
was abashed with shame for having repined, but soon his tranquility 
began to be restored. He returned to his father, who was a wise and 
good man. To him he recounted all he had felt and seen, his anxiety, 
his murmuring, and the impression made on him by the virtuous couple. 
*“« My son,” replied the old man, “ your impatience argued a want of 
faith. Never grow tire! of duing good. Be patient in your troubles. Sub- 
snjssion and perseverance can alone ensure the semana of past merit.” 


The Mountebank’s Devil. 


A MOUNTEBANK, wishing to secure a full assembly for his next be- 
netit, promised to exhibit the Devil, on the following Market-day. The 
novelty of this engagement attracted a crowd of spectators. He held 
upa purse of considerable dimensions, and desired one of thuse, who had 
prest nearest to him, to lookintoit: ‘ Pray, friend,” said he,“« what do 
you see there?" ‘I do not see any tiing,” answered the other. ‘‘ Look 
ayain, what do you see now ?” “« Nothing.” “‘ The purse is empty then ?” 
* Quite so.” ‘‘ Well now, observe, my good people,” cried the 
Mountebank, “‘ here is my purse, and I capnot find any thing in it~ 
That is the Devil," 
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APOPHTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 
OF 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Svleeted from the Works of Prutarcn, Diocenss Lagrriva, VALBRius Maximus, 
Srosaus, &c. &c. &e. and freely translated into English. 


TO WHICH If PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 


“ Jn his, velut in certissimo speculo, representatur animus singulorum'’—ERasmva. 





(Continued from Page 168.) 


WHILST Eraminonpas was in his winter qnctanpenent in Arcadia, 
the deputies of one of the adjacent cities p: to him, to come and 
take up his quarters among them.—‘ Not, I truly,” said Epaminondas, 
to one of his own officers; ‘‘ for if the citizens saw us seated by the 
fire, in this inclement season, they might take us perhaps for ordinary 
men like themselves.” 

“*T observe much inconsistence in your conduct," said Emrzpocries 
of Agrigentum, to Agrigentines.—‘‘ In what respect,” said the latter — 
- you pursue pleasure as eagerly as if you were to die to-morrow,” 
said Tinpeleaies **and yet you build houses, as if you were to live 
for ever.” 


Eraminowpas heard that one of his soldiers had taken a large 

sum of money from a prisoner.—‘ Come, my good fellow,” said he ; 

. ‘* give me your arms, you are now too rich for my purpose, you will no 
longer risk your life for a d:y's pay.” 


The celebrated victory of Leuctra raised the mili character of 
Epaminonpas above that of every General of his time.—In the midst of 
those applauses which so often make a conqueror forget himself, Epa- 
minondas was heard to say,—‘' my chief satisfaction arises from the 
pleasure that the news of this victory of mine will afford to my old 
father and mother.” 

= following were ‘nmong the maxims of Ericzetus, the philo- 
sopher : 

“ To be rich does not depend on ourselves; but to be happy is in 
pur own power.—Even riches are not always 9 blessing :—beside, they 
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are often of short duration : but the happiness resulting from wisdom, 
endures for ever.” 

“© We should take example from the Sun, that does not wait to be 
entreated to impart light or heat, and do all the good in our power 
without delaying till it is demanded of us.” 





When the Bostians were about to choose Erpaminonpas for their ge- 
neral, he addressed them to this effect :—*‘ Consider well’what you are 
going to do, my friends ; for if I am to be your general, you. must be 
soldiers.” 





The master of Eprererus happening, upon a certain occasion, to 
press with extreme violence against his slave's leg ; Epictetus observed, 
in a mild and familiar manner,—“ Sir, take care, ur you'll break my 
leg.” —The leg unfortunately breaking at the very instant, Epictetus 
continued in the same gentle tone ;—** There Sir, you see,—I told you, 
you would break it.” 





The King of Persia sent EpaminonpAs a present of a large sum of 
money.—‘‘ Take back this bribe,” said Epaminondas, to Diomedon, 
who brought it; “ and tell your master, that as long as he continues to 
be the friend of the Thebans, Epaminondas will continue to be his 
friend gratis.” 





Epaminonpas being asked, which he thought Chabrias, Iphocrates, 
or himself, the greatest General? replied :—*‘ It will be difficult to de+ 
cide that point ‘till we are all dead.” 





An Athenian audience called tumultuously upon Evriripes the dra- 
matist, to suppress a certain passage in one of his tragedies —The poct 
himself appeared upon the stage, and addressed them to the following 
effect :—‘‘ Athenians!—I write not with the intention of being your 
slave, but of becoming your master.—It is my province in this place 
rather to bestow instruction, than to reveive it.” 





The evening before an important battle, whilst Epaminonpas was 
making his arrangements, and anxious about an event which was to 
decide the fate of his country, word was brought to him that an officer 
of distinction had just expired tranquilly in his tent.—‘‘ Heavens !” 
exclaimed Epaminondas, ‘‘ how was it possible for a soldier to find 
leisure for dying at such a crisis.” 

When Epaminonpas was expiring, he heard one of his friends ex- 
sressing a wish, that he had left children behind him.—‘“ I do leave 
hind me,” said the dying hero, ‘‘ two immortal daughters :—the vic- 
tories of Leuctra and Martinea.” 





Ericurus, the philosopher, endeavoured to reconcile himself to pain, 
by maintaining, that if it was great, it must cpnsequently be short ; if 
long, it must be slight—We are told that Epicurus, even in the aga- 
nies of death, behaved conformable to his doctrine; and while suffering 
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under the most excruciating. pangs of the stone, he exclaimed,—* I 
am now happy ;—this is the last and the most fortunate day of my 


life.” 





It was customary in Greece, on certain occasions, for private persons 
to make presents to their sovereign, as token of their attachment to 
him. When Archelaus slightly reprimanded Evriripes, the dramatic 
poet, for his neglect, in not appearing among the courtiers, to 
offer his present, Euripides replied,—‘‘ When a poor man, Sire, confers 
a trivial favour upon a rich one, he generally seems to solicit a greater 
in return.—It was from this delicacy only that I absented myself from 
your presence.” 





Lysippus the statuary asked Euromrus, which of the great masters 
in the art of sculpture he ought to copy after ?—*“ After none of them,” 
replied Eupompus ; ‘ but after nature, who, if they were indeed great 
masters, as you call them, must have taught them all.” ; 





Evpc@monipas was shewn old Xenocrates in the Academy, reading 
philosophy to his young scholars ; and was told, at the same time, that 
he was still in pursuit of virtue——‘ Poor old sinner,” said Eudomo- 
nidas, “‘ when does he expect to find time to practise it.” 


F. 


When the Generals of Fasrus Maximus ridiculed him, for. pursuing 
dilatory measures against Hanibal ; he took no notice of their taunts; 
but.’ still pursued his own plans, observing at the same time to his 
friends, that ‘‘ he who was afraid of being laughed at, was, in his 
opinion, a greater coward, than he who fled from an enemy.” 





When Fasius saw, from a neighbouring eminence, that Minucius, 
one of his generals, was suffering a defeat, by imprudently risquing a 
battle, contrary to his advice; Fabius addressed his followers to this 
effect :—‘« Come, my fellow soldiers; if any of you have a regard for 
Marcus Minucius, let him follow me, and exert himself; for Minucius 
deserves assistance for his valour, and the love he bears for his country. 
If in his haste to encounter the enemy he has committed any indiscre- 
tion, this is not the time to reproach him with it.” 

Minucius, the colleague of Fasivs Maximus, was generally hasty 
and impetuous in battle—< I am always more alarmed,” said Fabius, 
‘at my friend Minucius’s successes, than I am at his misfortunes.” 

In a conierence which T, Q. Fiaminius had with Philip, relative to 
a peace, Philip took occasion to say :—‘‘ Flaminius, you come with a 
very numerous retinue along with you; whereas I come alone.” —Fla- 
minius sarcastically replied ; ‘‘ No wonder, dread Sir, that you come 
alone; for you have put, to death all your followers.” 
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Pytrhus invited Fanricivs to remain at his court, and to accept cf 
the second command in his army.—* Your invitation is an imprudent 
one,” replied Fabricius; “ for if your subjects come to know us both, 
they would prefer me for a governor to yourself.” 

When Fasnictus was consul, t ician of in 
a letter, which he sent to the ccmk toueen vote Srinoct Pabed ricius 
showed the letter to us ; telling him at the same time, “‘ that 
he had as little knowl of his friends, as he had of his enemies.” 





When Fasrus Maximus was extremely old, his son was appointed 
to the consulship ; and whilst the young man was in the public disc 
of his office, surrounded by his body-guard, he met his old father 
on horseback in the street, anil immediately sent one of his attendants 
to him, commanding him to dismount.—Fabius obeyed the order, and 
ing to his son, as fast as his infirmities would permit him, he 
emb him affectionately, exclaiming :—‘‘ Well done, my dear child, 
you deserve to be placed in authority, who feel so properly the dignity 
and importance of the office to which your country has appointed “gl 


(To be continued.) 





Biographical Sketch of General Graham, 
Who srreminently distinguished himself at the Battle of Barrosa. 


GENERAL GRAHAM is of Perthshire, of Belnagowen. The earlier 
part of his life was spent as a private Gentleman. A severe calamity, 
the loss of a beloved wife, as we understand, tore him from his family 
estate, and sent him a wanderer over the continent about the age of 
thirty. By of scenes, he hoped to soften, if not subdue, the 
grief that overwhelmed him. - He wandered from place to place, and, 
as may well be conceived, chose those tracts that were less visited by 
travellers journeying in full health and spirits, to find new sources of 
amusement or dissipation. It was in these solitary excursions that he 
became acquainted with the country on the banks of the Rhone, and 
particularly with the country near Toulon—a knowledge of eminent 
service to our army, then at a. ane that period a. was in that 
city, not intending to embrace the military profession, but anxious to 
pore wellegaere ei oe hie wegen sy care He proffered his 
services, and Lord Mulgrave has the merit of having been the first to 
discover his talents, and to ascertain that watene ae egy ay my _ 
all the qualities necessary to constitute a great Captain. is meri 
Lord Mule , then Brigadier-General, -paid the warmest tribute. 
Mr. from that moment became a soldier. ont returned > 
England, and raised a regiment in his own county; the regiment 
now commands, the 90th, or Perthshire Volunteers. If he entered 
late upon a military career, his incessant industry, activity, and ardour, 
amply atoned for this lateness. In two years he ssw more service than 
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has fallen to the loc of inany Generals, and the history of his life, from 
the period he adopted the military profession, is one almost unbroken 
scene of military service. « He served through the whole Austrian cam- 
paign in 1794. He distinguished hithself eminently at the siege of 
Malta, and received from General Pigott the candid and honourable 
declaration, that the siege had been so conducted by him, as to leave 
nothing to the arrival of General Pigott, but the acceptance of the sur- 
render of it—Egypt was the next scene of his services, and he sig- 
nalized hiniself highly at the head of his own regiment.—He followed 
General Moore to the Baltic—he accompanied him to Spain; and al- 
most the last sigh of that gallant officer breathed a blessing upon his 
friend, and an entreaty to the Duke of York, that the usual rules of 
military discipline might be dispensed with in regard to him.—By 
those rules, the General not having passed through the* regular grada- 
tions; but having been placed at the head of his regiment, because he 
had raised it, could not be promoted to the higher ranks of General— 
rules necessary to the welfare of the army, but to be dispensed with 
always in favour of such transcendant merit. They were dispensed with 
by the Duke of York, and the highest honours of his profession were 
opened to him. 

Such has been the military life of General Graham—and yet, amidst 
all the activity of that life; his heart, “ untravelled still,” turned to his 
domestic duties—The glowing picture drawn by Mr. Sheridan, depicts 
him, even in the midst of hardship and peril, projecting new comforts 
and improvements for his tenantry, and planning new means of giving 
a greater scope to their industry and their labours. ‘‘ When he went 
into Spain,” said Mr. Sheridan, in the House of Commons, ‘‘ he car- 
ried with him the map of his estate in Scotland, and on that map, the 
ground his bed, aa the camp-cloak his covering, he planned out 
future cottages, farms, nay villages, for his tenantry at home.. ‘Thus, 
even amidst the toils of foreign warfare, this brave man could not for 
a@ moment forget the duties of domestic tenderness. 1 have seen my- 
self the memorial of this virtue, and I cannot think ifs recital uncon- 
nected with his present panegyric. No: these are the generous mo- 
tives, these are the noble impulses, which, pouring out the soul in acts 
of private benevolence, in time turn into the stream of public honour, 
and adorn the valorous ardour of the patriot soldier." 





As soon as the restrictions upon the Regent expire, General Graham 
will be raised to the Peerage, by the titles of Viscount Balgowan, 

It is said, that when the expedition against the enemy before Cadiz 
was projeeted, it was intended that General Graham, should have the 
command of the joint forces ; but after the troops were on board, the 
Regent, General Blake, who is sail to Le averse generally to the em- 
ployment of British Officers in the command of Spanish troops, dis- 
sented, stating, that, as the greater number of troops were Spanish, a 
Spanish Officer ‘should have the command. Mr. H, Wellesley, our 
Asabassador at Cadiz, protested strongly against this proposition, and 
would have re-called General Graham ; but upon that officer's earnest 
Voc. Il. Ff 
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request, that he should be allowed to serve as required, rather thar 
countermand the troops from the vessels in which they were embarked, 
the expedition was allowed to sail, but with ,his assurance—that Pena 
should not interfere in the military dispositions of General Graham.— 
The event is known. 


The Terrible in Style! 


ELVERY man of reading is acquainted with the variety of forms 
which style assumes. It changes with every subject, and receives & 
tincture peculiar to every mind. Swift, indeed, observes, that pro- 
per words in propér places, makes the true definition of style. But 
it is equally obvious that many men, gifted alike with clearness of under- 
standing and cepiousness of language, express themselves with equal 
propriety upon the same subject, in styles very dissimilar indeed. 
Adam Smyth, for instance, and David Hume, were both men of very 
refined and subtle intellect—both cultivated the same seience, both 
wrote upon similar subjects, and the style of each is essentially distinct. 
In conversation this difference is not so perceptible, particularly among 
the educated classes of society, though it prevails to a considerable 
extent. 

Lady Aldborough and Lady Glandore are beth women of rank and 
fashion—both move in the first circles ; both cultivate the same amuse- 
ments; the understandings of both, as far as the forms of society, and 
the drapery of politeness will allow the understanding to appear, seem 
nearly equal; yet every one who may have the happiness and honor of 
knowing those personages, must recollect the very marked difference 
there is in the style of their conversation. In short, there are as many 
styles as there are ar¢ noses—the sublime, the magnificent, the fluent, 
the flowery, the neat, the precise, and the dry—with all their imflex- 
ions, combinations, and deducibles. There is ene style, héwever, 
which has not yet been admitted by rhetoritician ito the eatalogue, 
namely, the TERK?BLE. ‘This is a most powerful, striking, and im- 
passioned style. It is practised frequently in our Courts of Justice, 
and we'shall have occasion hereafter to yecord, like Hibernian Quine- 
tilians as we are, the great forensic masters who exeel in this species 
of eloquence. At our Common Council the ¢ervible is universally eulti- 
tivated ; our fellow citizens, whether discussing the merits-of the Pipe- 
Water Committee, or inveigling ayainst the insufficiency and arrogance 
of the Paving Board, never employ any other. It is veally edifying 
to hear Mr. Giffard and Mp, Willis upon these grand subjects. 
ws style of both is terrible, but each is characteristie and pecu- 

iar. 


In books, this style, although not yet classed oF defined, has re- 
cently made considerable advances. It began in novels, and was, for 
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a long time, conversant in dark forests and gloomy dungeons, in 
robbers, ghosts and storms.—It then got into the newspapers, and 
broke forth into patriotic addresses to the people upon their grievances, 
and to the governors upon thcir despotism, It afterwards ventured up- 
on the stage, and rattled through tragedy, comedy, farce and melo- 
drama, with all the grace of Mr. N. Jones, and all the impressiveness 
of Mr. Huddart. 

It had, a season or two ago, entered the pit of Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, where it exhibited nightly ‘sweet lessons of its forceful art,” 
delightful to the QO. P’s, and demonstrative of the rights of free-bora 
Englishmen. It is also said to have reaehed the pulpit—but of this 
anon. . We have introduced the subject at present, for the purpose of 
giving a specimen of the é/rue terrible, as it will appear, (if the present 
instance prove attractive) in a Romance, to published at the 
Hipernia-Press Orrice, in four volumes, foolscap, where subscrip- 
tions will be received, &e. &c. &e. 





A Tempest, 
Composed after the best Models in. Poetry and Romance, 
-=0000— 


‘THE dark clouds rolled heavily along, and the big thunder muttered 
at a distance. At intervals the lightning flashed athwart the murky 
sky, and shed q lustre on the darkling foam. Alas! you hapless mari- 
ners, how beat your hearts when you foresaw the terrors of the ap- 
proaching storm! Paleness sat upon every visage, and horror shuddered 
through every artery of your frame, Some — of wife and little 
infant plucking daisies in a meadow; others of the tearful form of 
some gentle Angelica whispering her woes to the lofty elms of the 
grove, or dreaming of shipwrecks and drgwned men floating on the re- 
lentless waves. Fruitless her tender dreams of joys to come, and boot- 
less Me ardent prayers! Never shall she lover fold in longing arms, 
for hark ! 


A fiercer theme demands my song! 

Words that storm the line along! 

Surge that bellows from the deep, 

Peals that rattle, lights that sweep, 

And rocks and foams and shores and skies, 
And mariners’ expiring cries, 

And blue-eyed, black-ey ed damsels’ sighs ! 
Reason tremble at the rhyme! 

Well pleased I haye thy twilight clime, 
And wing for other world$ my flight sublime 


‘The tempest thro’ the main afar 
Whirls his lightning circled car, 
While bursting from a turbid cloud, 
The purple flash, the thunder loud 
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To pieces tear Night's sable shroud! 
Heard you not the raven sing 
A counter-tenor to the deep ? 
Heard you not the welkin ring ? 
Heard you not tlie cricket creep? 


Alas! it was impossible, for clap reiterating clap rolled along the 
extended concave of the dusky sky—the lightnings flashed like Con- 
greye’s rockets through the yale, and blazed upon the mountain's brow, 
and set the grove on fire! allthe elements were mixed up, as in a mor- 
tar physical, and Chaos plied the pestle! the waring, deep encrimsoned 
with the reflected flame, flashed back in broken fires the burning grove 
upon the astonished stars! in graceful undulations the wood move its 
blazing head to the frantic gust horrific, that ploughed the ocean tide. 


The deep, the grove, and all the land around, 
Convulsive, trembled at the dreadful sound ‘ 
Of peal-repeating thunder, while on high 
Electric matter pours along the sky! 

The plantain broad, the monarch oak, the ash, 
Just like a switch the cruel lightnings smash ; 
‘Till all the trees, thro’ ev'ry winding maze 

In grand magnificence sublimely blaze ! ! 


The lowly shrub the dread contagion takes ; 
And now the grove a horrid crackling makes. 
The sylvan demons from their haunts arise, 
And howl in horrer to the reckless skies ! 
The foaming billows toss the barge about— 
Heard you not the boatswain’s shout?) ~ 


Ah! never will that whistle rouse the slumbering seaman more— 
never will the Spitfire return to Plymvuuth! Mourn, black-eye Susan, 
lovely dear}. * * * * c 





Walter Scott, Esq. 


1N presenting the public with an accurate likeness’ of this celebrated 
poet, we do not feel it necessary to dilate upon his excellences or de- 
tects. No poet of the present day, no poet that ever lived, has acquired 
such popularity in his life time. Read by every one, from the states- 
man, philosopher, and critic, dowp to the petit-maitre, man-milliver, 
and second-rate abigail, he has been admired by all with ardor, and by 
those who could relish his beauties best with enthusiasm. On another 
oecasion, when we shall have to mentjon a feycircumstances of his 
life, we may enter into review of his metits, At present, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a list of his publications. 


ORIGINAL. 
1. Ballads and Lyrical Poems. 


Many of these were originally published in Mr. Lewis's Tales of. 
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2. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

This Poem has passed through twelve large editions, in quarto and 

octavo. About 30,000 copies have been printed. 
3. Marmion. 

This is the most vigorous and epic, though, perhaps, the worst 
constructed story of Mr, Scott. It bas already gone through eight edi- 
tions. 

4. The Lady of the Lake. 

Perhaps, for the time it has been published, this is the most popular 
work of the author. But it must be recollected, that the name which it 
had already acquired, secured this production an instant circulation. It 
is in its seventh edition ; and it is only ten months published. Dramatic 
representations have been founded on the poem in Scotland, England, 
and this country. It is a curious fact, that although in Edinburgh, the 
author's nafive city, great attention was bestowed on its ‘‘ getting up,” 
as the player-people call it, and the admirable language of the author 
preserved, it only survived a few evenings. In London, the worps 
were represented at the Surrey Theatre by Mr. Elliston and Company, 
with tolerable success—but the Knight of Snowdon, a regular melo- 
drama, written by Mr. Morton, a play-wright of some distinction, and 
introduced on the Covent-garden boards, has not by any means been 
very successful. In Dublin, however, we know not what the Theatre 
would have done, ‘had not The Lady of the Lake been ‘ brought out.” 
The managers would have certainly been losers by the season, but for 
the attraction of this representation, for, in truth, we know not by what 
other name to distinguish it. In another place we have delivered our 
opinion very fully on this subject. 

These are the poetical productions of Mr. Scott, on which his fame 
principally rests; but he has been highly distinguished as an editor. 
We shall give a catalogue of those works which bear his popular and 
successful name; and which, we believe, owe to that very name much 
of their success. 

1. Sir Tristram: by Thomas the Rhymer. 

This singular production was written in the thirteenth century, in a 
language, uncouth certainly, but in many instaaces as modern as that 
pf Chaucer. It has been most ably elucidated by Mr. Scott, and is now 
in the fourth edition, 

2. Minstrelsy of the Scotish Border, 3 Vols. 

This is a collection of old Ballads, of various degrees of merit, some 
of them very ridiculous, and not worth preservation. ‘The notes and 
pbservations of Mr. Scott, are, however, highly curious, and to the lovers 
of romantic lore, very interesting. ‘They are in the fourth edition, but 
certainly would not see a second, except for the name of the editor. 

' 3. - The Works of Dryden, 18 Vols. 

This is the first collection of Dryden's Works, in an uniform series. 
It is got up in a workman-like and respectable manner. The life of 
the great poet has been well drawn, and confers upon Mr. Scott's bio- 
graphical talents no inconsiderable degree of credit. 

‘ 4, Sir Ralph Sadlier's State Papers, 2 Vols, 4to. 

This compilation is ngt got out with equal care. The Life has been 

supplied by Mr. Scott, ' 
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5. The Somer's Collection of Tracts, (will extend to 16 volumes, 
Ato.) 

The manner in which Mr. Scott is editing this celebrated collection is 
highly praise-worthy, and deserves imitation. The miscellany, in its 
first publication, was an irregular mass. Mr. Scott has reduced the 
chaos of materials into some regularity, and arranged them chronolo- 
gically, as well as by order of their subjects. He has inserted a great 
number of curious tracts not in the first edition, and added notes and an 
occasional introduction to the different papers. This edition forms a 
striking, and to Mr. Scott, a creditable contrast, to a similar publica- 
tion; namely, the Harliam Miscellany, now going on in London, under 
the auspices of Mr. Pack. Indeed the latter gentleman has not made 
the slightest alteration in the manner of editing this equally celebrated 
collection. It is still audis indigesirg ; moles. The poet appears to be 
far more accurate and laborious than the mere plodder. 

The Works of Swift, in 19 Vols. 

This edition of our illustrious countryman’s works is not yet pub- 
lished, but it is announced for publication early in the ensuing winter. 
Mr. Scott is said to be a Tory, although a Presbyterian, and we doubt 
not will do ample justice to the merit of the Dean of St. Patrick. We 
fear, however, that upon Irish politics he will be superficial, like too 
many of our countrymen on the other side of the channel. It was said 
that he intended to visit this country, for the purpose of collecting 
materials, and making himself personally acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the people. We fear, however, that his numerous avocations 
will prevent him from acquiring that knowlege which only can be 
gathered from ocular and auricular observation. 

There are some other books to which the booksellers have affixed his 
name—as a sort of catch-penny—such as Miss Seward’s Poems, of 
which lady he has given a short life—Mr. Mason's works, of whom he 
has also written a memoir—Thompson's Works, &c. It is said he is 
likewise employed on another voluminous collection of State Papers. 
In short, if we contemplate the number of publications to which his 
name is appended, we should consider him one of the most indefatiga- 
ble and pains-taking book-maker in the United Kingdom—another 
Hearne, Birch or Hill—obscure names at present, but walking libra- 
ries in their own day. But it must be remembered, that to many of 
these publications he only furnishes an occasional note, or a light bio- 
graphical sketch—he lends his name to the bookseller, for a valuable 
consideration of course, and his name would sell, to use the words of 
the trade, almost any thing. Indeed, it is no trivial praise to the ver- 
satility of Mr. Seott’s genius to remark, that while he rivals the first 
poets of any age or country in the variety, splendor, and force of his 
poetry, he will not shrink from a comparison with the most learned, 
jaborious, and stupid commentators that Germany or England have 
produced. 

We wish that he would undertake an edition af Pope. Mr. Bowles, 
his Jast editor, though a very decent poet, has proved himself every 
way unfit for the task. Besides, unlike the generality of commentators, 
he delights in running down his author on every occasion. Should Mr. 
Scott follow this suggestion, we recommend that he would include the 
translation of the Iliad and Qdessey, although many books of the 
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latter were done into Jinglish by other hands. Let him also preserve 
the notes, together with those of Warburton, to the original poems, 
and of the amiable and unfortunate Gilbert Wakefield to the transla- 
tions. 

It is said that Mr. Scott is now engaged upon another poem, cele- 
brative of some portion of Scotland, for which he has been offered 5000 
guineas. This intelli must prove extremely gratifying to every 
lover of literature and the muses. It shows that merit, in the present 
age, whatever the faufores temporis acti may pretend, is more highly 
appreciated, and paid better than at any period, Poetry, properly 
so called, (for we exclude, by the canon of Horace, all the Dermodies, 
Bloomfields, and second-rate tribe from our nomenclature) is no longer 
a senomime, in the vulgar cant, for poverty; and it is their own faults 
if poets do not enjoy competency as well as respectability. 

Mr. Scott has given the musical composer and the engraver many 
opportunities of displaying their science and talent. To any of our 
readers, (and we believe most of them who live in town have enjoyed 
that pleasure): who have heard the last words of Marmion sung by 
Braham, accompanied by the music of Doctor Clarke, it is unnecessary 
to insist upon the magical effect which fine words may possess upou 
the imagination, delivered by a fine voice and accompanied by ap- 
propriate music. We cannot now remember the names of all the 
composers who have selected portions of Mr. Scott's works for a dis- 
play of their powers, or fur the purpose of recommending their 
talents by his name. We believe that there is scarcely a composer of 
eminence in England who has not tried his violin on the language of 
the ec Scott. ‘The most successful are Bishop, Kemp, and 
Shield. 

Among the painters and engravers, we find the names of Cook, 
Warren, Heath, Armstrong, Englehart, Skekty, &c. But we have 
exceeded the limits we had proposed to ourselves in this sketch, and 
must defer to another opportunity a view of his poetical character. 

¢, 
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Statuary to Her Grace the Duchess of Rutland; and Barrister at the 
Old Baily, London; and at the Recorder's Court, Dublin. 


IN the name of the most holy and exhilarating Trinity, Whiskey, 
Water and Sugar, Amen. I, Philip Adams, Esq. Stonecutter, Brick- 
Jayer, Statuary and Master Mason; Practitioner in all the Courts of Law 
and Equity in the United Kingdom, those of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland excepted ;—Attorney General to Tue States of Clarendon- 
street ; Bottle-holder to the Welters, and Senior Lecturer of the schoo! 
at Kerney’s; some time Comedian at the Theatre-Royal, Crow-street ; 
Master of the Ballet in the city of Glassminoge; Lord of Misrule in 
the Marshalsea ; Chairman of the Table D’hote at the Old Baily ; Adonis 
of the Rock, near Dublin, and Apollo of the Hibernian Muses ;—being 
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in sound and disposing mind, though grievously afflicted in corporeals, 
do make this my last will and testament : 

Imprimis :, lf I die, which God in his infinite mercy forbid, I give 
and bequeath my mortal parts to the Parish of St. Maty, City of 
Dublin aforesaid, to be by the parishioners disposed for the benefit of 
the State, to which I have devoted my best exertions. 

Item: Dying (if I die) a worthy and deserving member of the Holy’ 
Catholic, Protestant, Dissenting, Socinian and Swaddling Church, I 
give and bequeath my suul to all the Churches, Chapels, Bethesdas, 
Meeting Houses, Synagogues, Tabernacles and Congregations of this 
kingdom, and of every other kingdom, whether consisting of Baptists, 
A ists, Papists, Protestants, Lutherans, Calvinists, Brownists, 
Independants, Moravians, Methodists, Muggletonians, Mohaucks, Ma- 
hommedans, Latitudenarians, Antitrinitarians, or Anythingarians, to 
be by them transmitted with all convenient dispatch to that bourne 
where John Fitzgibbon is gone before, and whither Isaac Bethel must 
follow me: And [ will and desire, that if any accident should happen 
to my said soul on its said passage, my excellent friend and dust, Mr. 
Murphy, the Fire Assurance Man, in College-Green, be sued for com- 
pensation for the same; I having insured my immortal parts at his 
office, in the’ presence of those fast and faithful friends, Barmy Coyle 
and Doctor Trevor—both late of Kilmainham. 

Item: To Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King of Italy, Pro- 
tector of the Confederation of the Rhine, Mediater of Switzerland, &c. 
1 give and bequeath, whether I live or die, the Prineess Clementia 
Justiniani of Rome, Countess Dauvenage of Zurich, my beloved and 
amorous wife, and rather as his Imperial Majesty. was a friend to the 
said Princess before her transit into Ireland. May she speedily, to the 
great consolation and joy of his subjects and of Europe, procure for 
him, along with his other laurels, as she has for me, a Crown of Ever- 
lasting Glory ! 

Item: To Francis II. Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, &c. 
I give and bequeath an excellent TEETOTUM, purchased in Bride's- 
alley, nearly as good as new, to amuse his Majesty in his long intervals 
from affairs of State. 

Item: To Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias, I bequeath my 
last plug of tobacco, seeing that monareh must continue for a long 
time to chew the cad of repentance. 

Item: ‘To Frederick William, King of Prussia, a sprig of rosemary. 

To Charles, King of Saxony, a pinch of snuff for his kingdom. 

‘To Jerome, King of Westphalia, the farce “ ‘The Gay Deceivers.” 

To Joachim, King of Naples, a cockle-shell to carry him to Sicily. 

‘To the King of Wirtemburgh, an emetic. 

‘To the King of Bavaria, a composing draught. 

To the three Kings of Spain, my curse. 

‘Yo the King of England, my own Gracious Sovereign, MY BLES- 
SING. 

Item : To Charles, Duke of Richmond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in consideration of the love I bear both him end his character, my 
PUNCH BOWL, 

To Captain Parkhurt, his Grase’s factotum, } bequeath my punch 
ladle. 
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To Major Bruce, my best horn tooth-pick, made by Alderman Pem- 
berton, Comb-maker, and Chief Magistrate—N. B. The comb from 
which it was taken was little more than nine months in use. 

To Sir Charles Vernon, Mr. Cassidy's Treatise on Dancing, and the 
Cestus of Meer Ali Cawn, who had seven hundred children. 

To Mr. Secretary Pole, Howard on Prisons and Chesterfield's Let- 
ters, a draft of a Bill to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and a com- 
plete transcript of Napoleon's Policy to the Parisians, It is hoped, if 
he should not happen to be dismissed in the mean time, that our excel- 
lent Secretary will make the ‘est use of this my bequest. 

To Mr. Foster, patron of the Linen ‘Trade, five yards of manufac- 
tured hemp, to be used by himself or his constituents as he or they 
shall deem expedient. 

To Sir James Riddall, Locke on Government. 

To Sir Edward Stanley, a Box of Rouge, Dalby’s Carminative, and 
Doctor Solomon's Strengthener for the Nerves. 

To Alderman Hone, Lord Mayor, a Razor to cut the net in which the 
enemies of his country thought to entangle him. 

To General Asgill, Miss Seward’s Monody on tlie Death of Major 
André, and the Lucky Escape. 

To General Meyrick, my excellent French Cook. 

To my friend, Surgeon Lake, a new case of Surgical Instruments, for 
hunting, my grey charger, my double-cased gold hunting watch, and 
an acom of hock, thirty years in bottle. 

To Mr, Willis, fur-the manly, repeated and persevering efforts he has 
nade in defence of the rights of his fellow citizens, the Treatise of 
Doctor Lucas on the Corporation of Dublin, with Sir Stanley Jubilee’s 
new Reading. 

To Mr. Bethet, my coach and horses, the bequest of my late beloved 
friend, Alderman Fleming, together with my bed, bedstead, and new 
blanket. 

To Mr. Giffard, two new copper dog-collars. 

To Orator Dooly, my dog, to learn him to declaim. 

To Mr. Stevenson, of St. An‘lrew-street, all my other property. 

In witness whereof, 1 sct my hand and seal. 
: PHILIP ADAMS. 
Present,—Patrick M‘Gaulrick, John Rose Baker, Ariny Fitzgerald. 


CODICIL. 


To Thomas Poynton, Esq. a new pair of slippers, besides a protested 
kite of five shillings and three half-pence, in full for all the wine I re- 
ceived from said ‘Tl’. Poynton. 

To P. W. Harvey, Esq. my note of twenty guineas, being one-half 
my obligation, payable in the next world. 

To Mr. King, late candidate for the Stationers’ Corporation, an ele- 
gant edition of ‘* Paradise Lost.” 

To my friend, M'Kenzie, the other unsuccessful candidate, the re- 
mains of the Countess's silk wardrobe, to adorn King William, and 
also ‘‘ The Sinner's Consolation.” - 

To John Helion, Esq. ‘‘ Love's Labour Lost,” and “ The Gentk 
Perditta.” A Comedy. 

To Doctor Meyler, ‘« Accum’s Chymistry. 

Vol. Ill. Gg 
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To Doctor Clarke, ‘““ Home’s Elements of Criticism.” 

To Anthony Brown, Esq. ‘‘ The Seven Wise Masters.” 

To Henry Frazier, Esq Motiun-maker-General to the Dublin Library 
Society, a list of motions which will reach from this to Jerusalem. 

To John Potts, Esq. of Saunders’s, half an ounce of gravity, my long 
black coat, and my best simper. 

To my old, tried, and excellent friend, William Corbett, of the Tele- 
graph, and of that other paper, that for its sins and stupidity shall be 
nameless; 1 bequeath my advice to have two strings to his bow, in case 
of a change, which I foresee, and which will make his friend Pole a poor 
prattler, without place or power. 

To Mr. Edmund Swift, author of the Lies, ealled The Life of St. 
Patrick; of the fearless bombast, called The Indissolubility of the 
Union ; and of the dreaming and narcotie paragraphs in Mr. Pole’s 
paper, a little information, which he may glean from my practice, a 
little logic which he may learn from Mr. Bethel, and above all, a little 
grammar, which he may acquire from Judge Johnson. Having been 
made also counsel to the Police, by Mr. Pole,.in consequence of turning 
himself (Mr. Swift), Mr. Pole, and all the clan, into jmmortal ridieule by 
his lucubrations—I advise, by way of bequest, and rich as 1 am, perhaps 
it is the richest legacy I could leave, to be more measured in his poli- 
tics—the present ministry will not live for evet—as I have strong ex- 
pectations that the place which has been usurped for him may be restored 
to my excellent enemy, Mr. M‘Nally. But I shall write a letter or two 
from the shades to honest Ned. 

To Mr. O'Connell, n-y illuminated Genealogy of the Irish Kings, 
proving that our Gracious Sovereign is lineal descendant of Heremon, 
the son of Milesius, the descendant of Noah, the great, great, &c. grand- 
son of Adam. 

‘To Mr. O'Gorman, “ Patadise Regained,” in sheets. 

To Mr. Conway, a case of Connaught Duelling, Pistols, found in a bog- 
hole on the mountains of Cunnemara—the present of his friend Mr. 


Martin to me, when he and I were fellow students and cosoceiales at> 


Lincoln's Inn together. N. B, If theyshould need repair, I recommend 
Mr. Conway to his professional fiiend Walter Cox. 

To Doctor Dromgoole, my large Siberian Snuff-box, with half an 
ounce of Lundy Foot's best high-toast. N. B. I have long commice- 
rated the narrowness of the Doctor's box. 

To John B. Fitzsimons, the Commissioners’ Report. 

Signed by my hand, and sealed by my seal. 
PHILIP ADAMS 
Bloomfield—Cornelys— Bradbury. 


SECOND CODICIL. 


As much of my property still remains to be distributed, and as there are 
many friends to whom I should wish to leave tokens of éste¢m, 1 have, 
on this 20th of April, 1511, being of sound and disposing mind, for they 
mistake who report that I died, determined, in testimony of my regards 
for my surviving companions, to will and bequeath, all that and those, 
and soforth, in the following manner, that is to say :-— 

To my old companion and play-fellow, Sir Vicany Ginss, Attorney 
General of England, in favour of whose sweetness of physiognomy, ge- 
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nerosity of heart, and blandishment of manners, I thus deliver my dying 
testimony, (although all the world should contradict,) { give and be- 
gueath, “ A Treatise on the Law of Libel,” written ite on a plan 
éntirely new, and proving to demonstration, that the "3 Prayer and 
Decalogzue are libels on the said Attorney-General, the Printers of which 
(for Tam afraid he can never come at the Authors,) I leave it as my 
last injunction that he should persecute with all the rigour ofthe law. 

‘fo Mr. Saurin, his Majesty's Attorney-General in Ireland, I give and 
bequeath, (for we Authors are extremely fond of Attorneys-General,) 
all that and those, videlicet, twenty volumes of Anti-union Pamphlets, 
in one of which the said Attorney wil! find, that a high legal authogity 
pronounced the Union Law an Act of High Treason, and that the peo- 
ple were bound, as well by first principles, as by their allegiance, to re- 
sist its enactment, or if carried by force, to use similar means for pro- 
curing its repeal. I recommend Mr. Saurin, in his capacity of Attorney 
General, to revise and re-consider this doctrine, and fo prosecute, by 
virtue of his office, ex-officio, such persons as may be disposed to act un- 
der the sanction of a great name. 

To my eloquent and admirable friend, Mr. Bushe, the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral of freland, I bequeath the popular air of Ceass your Funnine, 
from the Beggar's Opera, set tq music by myself, with the variations 
introduced about twelve years aga by a certain Cuarces Kenpat, a gen- 
tleman of the most beautiful and yigorous genius, and of the most ge- 
nerous and honest disposition ; whose principles remained uncuntami- 
nated, though mingling with the creatures of venality ; whose integrity 
was never suspected, though he continued in office under three admini- 
strations, but who should not have condescended to ennoble all by his 
apparent cu-operation. 

To Mr. Serjeant Ball, (how TI love these Crown Lawyers!) an advice 
to give up the parapetetic system ; it has been long exploded among the 
magnates of the profession; the profits uf running from one court into 
another, being by no means commensurate to the fatigue; besides, 
with all the talent and activity in the world, business, and I can speak 
from experience, cannot be so quickly done when it becomes multifari- 
ous, and broken into so many details. This is well known in England, 
where, to be sure, they are not blessed with such universal geniuses as 
we are. There my friend, Lord Erskine, when he was a mortal, confined 
himself to the King’s Bench, and Sir Samuel Romilly to the Court of 
Chancery ; and it is also notorious, that acting upon this judicious prin- 
ciple, 1 restricte:| my practice to the Recorder's Court. 

Apropos, to the Recorder, in consideration of his kind yartiality to 


_ me, my new wig, lately dressed and qurrycombed by the Countess. It 


is of an imposing and dignified shape, bearing, as 1 am assured by my 
lady wife, a striking resemblance to that worn by the Chief Judge in 
the Cuur Imperiale, at Paris. It will add consequence to his Lordship’s 
looks, and by the happy disposition of its drapery, contribute to show of 
to advantage those beauteous and soul-softening, and lady-melting linea- 
ments, for which his Lordship is justly celebrated. 

To Lord Chief Justice Puffordo, my library bellows; it has fre- 
quently blown the dust from my folios, and may be equally serviceable 
in dusting his Lordship’s brain ; but if, as I fear, the incumbent mass 
would resist the operation, it may be ysed more effectually than his own 
lungs in clearing the cvbwebs from his throat, and in giving a gracefal 
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effect to that eloquence, (gift of the Gods!) which, ‘sweet as honey 
from his lips distils.” 

To Chief Justice Downs, Otium cum dignitate—satis edisti atque 
bibisti atque locutus, fuisti, atque judicavisti—nunc abi, & basiis, que 
nunquam prius dedisti, indulgere, ad repletionem;: but I would recom- 
mend, for I am at the end of my Latin, to use the words of the great 
poet, O'Keefe, a lady, “‘ round, sound, plump, and fat,” and believe 
me, your Lordship will not find her endearments so nasty, as you may 
have supposed. 

To the Chief Baron, my earnest entreaty that he may dismiss that 
eternal sneer, which renders an excellent face so utterly intolerable. 
I practised it once myself, for I loved dignity as well as his Lordship ; 
but ! found, that while it estranged the public, and threw a revolting 
character upon the estimable qualities of my heart and understanding, 
it neither contributed to increase my importance, or to inspire the 
million and the bar with awe. It also becomes a Judge to be decisive, 
and peremptoriness in a good one, like the Chief Baron, is even pardon- 
able; but he ought to avoid dogmatism and doggedness.—Let him imi- 
tate me in this respect ; for it is well known, that when I presided at 
convivial parties, either at Kearney's, the dram-shop, in Crow-street, or 
at Connor's, the chop-house in Castle-market, while 1 preserved my 
dignity in the midst of interruptions from Mr. Burnet, the orator, or 
Mr. M‘Goulrick, the stuff-worker, I maintained the most engaging and 
benevolent countenance possible. Benevolence, my Lord, as Joseph 

Surface says ; but—aira dies— 

I obey the warning, therefore, and proceeil to bequeath to Baron Sir 
William Smith, my Treatise on GentTLzness pistuRBED, Genius 
DARKENED, and Purity PERVERTED. I look upon Sir William as the 
most homogenous and original character Ireland ever produced. In 

nius, superior to all his compeers, and I should say in compassion ; 

yut that happily ours is the least blood-thirsty bench in Ireland ; equal 
in point of legal acquirement to the mightiest master of the juridical 
lore, he mingles science, taste, and feeling in his expositions of the 
law, and in his distribution of justice. The only .man in Ireland an 
Unionist from principle, he threw a shade an his motives, by ascending 
the seat of judgment with others whose integrity, falsely as I most 
charitably ae was questioned at that period, and the splendor 
of whose abilities now blazes with such unutterable glory in the Four 
Courts. But brilliant and profound as are the talents of Daly, M‘Clel- 
land, anil the rest, and unimpeachable as is their purity, Sir William 

Smith I take to be still the more important character ; and if the pro- 

phetic vision with which the eye of the departing spirit is sometimes 

gifted, err not most deplorably, I see that Sir William Smith will still 

exhibit a shining and singular figure in the politics of his country. But I 

would recommend him to peruse my book with all «lue seriousness, and 

to ponder attentively on the maxims it contains. 
I should give many more legacies this month, but I find that the 

Hipernia MaGazine is going to press. P. A. 

Present.—Judge Fox, Judge Day, Judge Maine—to whom I shal] 

make bequests in my next a 



























Winter Evening’s Conversation at an Irish Fire-side. 
Comprising Remarks on our National Character, Thoughts on 


Duelling, Anecdotes, &c. 
—000— 
To tas Epiror or tHe Hisernia MaGazine. 
Sir, 


I AM one of your constant readers, and acknowledge the pleasure 
and advantage I have often derived from your attention to amuse and 
instruct. Your Monthly Publication always promotes good humour 
in our family, and proves equally acceptable to every individual in 
the mixed companies, that visit at our house. I assure you, Sir, 
that your selections often infuse a glow of patriotism into their conver- 
sations, which then turn on topics intimately connected with the gere- 
ral happiness of Ireland, and to wishes for her prosperity, that embrace 
every rank and denomination of our countrymen. Their military 
character, their courtesy, loyalty, and hospitality, are exhibited by 
you, to the best advantage, that is to say, in the undisguised and un- 
coloured forms of nature and truth, 

I freely admit that I am young and ardent; yet, I trust you will 
not imagine that I admire our —— faults, and you will give credit 
to my protestation, that I should feel myself indebted to you for any 
endeavours to refom'us, as I am convinced that your views are friendly, 
and your precepts would be delivered with gentleness ; while, on the 
other hand, I behold, with disgust and indignation, certain Theatrical 
exhibitions of fancicd Irish characters, calculated to’ mislead the pas- 
sions of our commonality, and tarnish the honour of our’ gentlemen, 
by men too who would revile us, and expose us to derision and hatred, 
on the very supposition that we pride ourselves on such representations 
of our manners. ’ ' 

For example, cannot an. Irish gentleman give proofs of his bravery, 
without betraying some absurd notion, or exposing himself by a 
ridiculous action—or an Irish servant be a man of courage, unless he 
be at the same time mean and unjust? The Theatre should be so 
conducted, as to improve our state of civilization, and check the im- 
petuosity of our temper. CHartes Fox, a name that does not stand 
in need of honourable addition, says, that the Irish character is 
a happy result of all the virtues blended, with one exception, in full 
and harmonized proportions. This defect is want of discretion. Let 
our reformers cease to flatter us on the score’ of courage :— we despise 
their adulations, and, on this point, their ‘lessons are unnecessary. 
Discretion they cannot teach us, being devoid of it themselves. Let 
them imitate the art of the Painter, who particularized the Nile, by 
the figure of a Crocodile, and learn to delineate national characters by 
approprigte attributes, But these writers are‘dull. They would then 
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be reduced to the expedient of exhibiting us with labels, as the stories 
of our wings apd tails gre fallen into disrepute; our brogue and 
blunders are antiquated jokes; the Irish people would not be pleased 
every day with the Shillela and Shamrock: the poor Poct would be 
reduced to as hard a shift as the Painter, whose master-stroke is the 
name, in bad spelling, of an animal whose figure swings from the 
sign-post. 

I was led to these reflections by a conversation which I lately heard 
in a select company of our countrymen. We had enjoved an elegant 
entertainment, in which the frank and free manners of ox host, se- 
eonded by the kind and modest deportment of his lady, had enlarged 


the circle of social happiness far beyond its usual limits. When she 


retired, hospitality gave a brisher circulation to the wine, observing 
a due respect for decorum and temperanee. Our pleasures bean to 
overflow. Wisdom relaxed into smiles at the sallies of youthful fancy, 
the benevolence of old age made every just allowance for the ardour 
of inexperience, while affection and docility repaid the indulgence 
The memory of disappointments, and the glow of hope, were temper- 
ed in a kindly union, ‘ mild as the dawning of a vernal morn.” For 
the time, we never thought that all human cnjoyments are transitory ; 
but resigned ourselves to the influence of that spirit which ever paces 
the ocean, and traverses the most distant regions, to whisper the 
wandering Irishman, and make him sigh for his native land. 

At length, however, our spirits began to return to their usual course 
and level; prudence had prepared easy gradations, by the due regulation 
of our mirth, which had not been boisterous. ‘The conversation now 
assumed atone of gravity, and was pleasingly lowered to narrative. 
Some of our companions, who had travelled, and seen military life, 
entertained us with recitals of various events, which to me appeared 
quite novel. A gentleman who had served in the East, under Lord 
Cornwallis, told us the following anecdote, which gave rise to some dis- 
cussion. I shall relate, as well as I can, the particulars of the conversa- 
tion which followed. 


ANECDOTE. 


WHEN Seringapatam was invested by my Lord Cornwallis, a party 
of the 7lst was ordered to patrol in a quarter very near the town. 
The most advanced piquet was a serjeant’s guard, congmanded by an 
Jrishman. The regiment js Scotch. While they were on this duty, an 
Indian Officer, well mounted, in armour, and defended by. a target, 
rode gallantly up to them,.with a defiance, which the party answered 
by levelling their pieces at him. Our countryman ordered the guard 
not to fire, saying that he had often tricd the skill of Indian foot-sol- 
diers, and wished now to prove the prowess of this Cavalier. The men 
obeyed, and he stepped forward: the Indian gentleman rode up to meet 


him, and a fierce contest ensued. The Indian, by his skill in horseman- _ 


ship, avoided several passes which the serjeant made with his bayonet, 
and often received the poivt on his target, which, being covered with 
strong thick leather, and filled with nails, rendered itimpenetrable ta 
the thrust. . At length the [Irishman beyan to be exhausted, but he lost, 
neiher his courage nor presence of mind: he resolved to act on the 
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defensive, to gain time for recovering his strength, and try it once more, 
in a desperate and decisive effort. All this time, the guard obeyed his re- 
peated orders, and remained quict spectators of the combat. The Indian 
now made a furious attack, but the Irishman’s intrepidity did not 
faulter : his eye was quick, and he parried every cut made by the Indian, 
whose exertions now began to fail. ‘The serjeant observing this, renew- 
ed his attack, which the Indian answered with faint quittance. The 
lrishman prest him, and thinking that it was now the moment to ha- 
zard a final cast, he collected all his force, and made a feint, as if he 
aimed at the Indian's throat: the horseman raised his target to defend 
himself, but the next instant received the deadly point in his groin. As 
he fell, he presented a purse of gold to his enemy, in token of grati- 
tude for the generosity, with which he had allowed him this honorable 
trial of skill, when it was in his power to take away his life, without 
any risk, by the fire of his party. 

We all expressed our sorrow for the fate of the gallant Indian The 
magnaniinity of his dying sentiments eclipsed the honour of his van- 
quisher. What a pity that these two brave men did not meet on other 
terms! Thus far, the cpinions of all the company were in pertect 
unison. But, the animation of our youthful friends now growing en- 

husiastic, they bestowed unqualified. praises on their countryman ; they 
appeared to be dazzled by the splendor of his achievement, and soli- 
cited all present for a concurrence in their opinion. An appeal being 
made to an old officer, he was at first reserved. Good sense, and long 
experience, had taught him that wise diifidence in our owm judgment, 
which is so strongly recommended by philosophers. The modesty of 
his air gave a new and mild force to his authority, which now operated 
as a powerful lesson on young men, of generous hearts, and liberal 
education, ‘They wished to be instructed, and even to hear some par- 
ticulars of his life, which might serve them as that guidance, for which 
successful valour must ever be indebted to wisdom. After a short pause 
in the conversation, he could no longer resist our silence, and spoke to 
the following purpose : 

“It would be a ¢unsolation to me, young gentlemen, if I could per- 
fectly agree with you in opinion, as your ardour promises tu add fire 
to the spirit, and lustre to the glory of our couatry. Though my accent 
is foreign, this land gave me birth ; to protect it, you are destined, by 
a fate appier than mine, which led me forth a wanderer to waste my 
youthful days and blood, in the service of foreign powers. But this 
subject distresses me, and I shall only say, that | join in your acmira- 
tion of the two brave combatants, with one reserve only, which is this : 
It does nvt appear to me, that the effusion. of blood was necessary, 
in the present-case. Bravery is always admirable, when guided by dis- 
cretion. Modern civilization bas lessened the horrors of war. We du 
not hear now of partizans, patroling in regular bodies, and committing 
unnecessary acts of homicide, ualess when the mutual injuries of con- 
flicting armies have proceeded to irritation and hatred. When an honor- 
able quarrel assumes those features, the heart recoi's, and Reason with- 
holds her approbation. At present, two centinels on outposts, and even 
entire piquets, refrain from mutual annoyance, interchanging offices of 
kindaess and courtesy, as [ have lately read with pleasure of two par- 
ties, one French and the other Seotch, pested near Lord Wellington's 
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lines. The Scotch, as you may remember, intercepted a bullock which 
the enemy were preparing to slaughter. The French officer requested 
a part, as his men were famishing. The generous Scotchman granted 
this favour, and sent him a present of bread and spirits. The true sol- 
dier fights for victory, or to save his honour ; he abhors the unnecessary 
spilling of blood: he is equally unacquainted with vain glory, and the 
malice of revenge. The captive enemy becomes his friend, and shares 
his mess. His life is devoted to his country, and he will not expose it 
unnecessarily. 

The principles of a military man are defensive ; his object is to pre- 
vent calamity. He is not misled by the phantoms of vanity; from this 
weakness he is preserved by a persevering adherence to duty, which is 
the most heroic of virtues. He abhors the monster revenge, which 
never looks forward, but destroys without necessity, aggravating past 


‘injuries by excluding all hope of reconciliation, and assuming false 


names and forms, as of honour, honorable satisfaction, to seduce the 
brave inte the commission of crimes that no repentance can wash away. 
Would to God that magnanmity were oftener exercised in acts of for- 
giveness, and all our contests divested of moral turpitude. We then 
should enjoy the greatest blessings of life, which is brotherly love ; war, 
when necessary, would become a mere physical evil, which would be 
overbalanced by our advancement in many genuine and solid virtues.” 

“* Then, Sir, you condemn duelling,” said one of the younger gentle- 
men. 

A reply, which the venerable man endeavoured to make, could find 
no utterance. During his silence, and our expectation, we observed 
his lips alternately agitated, and pressed closely together. His next 
effort was to restrain a convulsive motion, that shook his frame. Our 
presence appeared to add to his affliction, and, as our kind host led him 
into another apartment, he was relieved by a sudden burst of sorrow. 
«* Alas!” said I, when he was gone, “ what a spring was con- 
cealed in that worn-out heart.” ‘ Do not beastonished,” replied the gen - 
tleman who had related the anecdote, ‘ his cause of affliction is great, 
but the story is too long and intricate for this meeting. Well had it 
been for him, had he always harboured his present sentiments. He 
would not now converse with the bitterness of reflection. But false 
honour deprived him of his friend, and his friend of life. The grief of 
the survivor has lasted long, and will ever remain inconsolable. 
The tenor of his conduct has been an interesting lesson of virtue, and 
I trust that even his error has made on your hearts a salutary.im- 
pression.” 

Our thoughts were now serious, and sorrowful. But the master of 
the house returned soon, the conversation was timidly resumed, and one 
of the company dissipated our gloominess by the following thoughts and 
anecdotes on duelling. 

«« The practice of single combat was very rare among the ancients. 
We read that it was considered as subversive of military discipline, and 
punished with death. Champions were sometimes chosen by contend- 
ing nations, to decide their quarrels. But the vanquished party always 
endeavoured, at least, to infringe the articles they had sworn to o 
serve. So that these accounts, if true, prove that such contests were 
ineffectual with respect to the final objects of those wars, and, if fabu- 
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lous, they teach us what were the sentiments of antiquity on this sub- 
ject. 

When the state of Europe became unsettled, and Kings were unable 
to restrain their Barons within the limits of due obedience, feuds were 
often ended by such mortal strife. Crimes that brave the law, become fa- 
shionable, and, strange to tell, a weak and jealqus administration of 
justice adopted this murderous procedure, as a supplenient to its own 
inefficacy. 

Paganism could not give birth to fietions so absurd and éruel, as 
those on which such trials were conducted. But, a a great man has 
said, the cotruption of ‘the best is the worst ; and Christianity, pervert- 
ed to.a bad end, leads man into the depths of destruction. The ab- 
surdity was in an idea, that God supports the just cause; even in this 
world; an opinion, which even a child will now laugh at. The 
wickedness lay in an attempt to impose a necessity on the Supreme 
Judge, to pass on one of the adverse parties the irrevocable sentence 
of condemnation. For the combatants were obliged to swear each to 
the justice of his cause. Death was the riatural iéstie of the trial, and 
if the perjured man fell, it was supposed that his dooumt was sealed for 
ever. 

At length the wisdotn of princes saw into the iniquity and useless- 
ness of such a proceeding; useless, becatise it could not over-awe the 
malice of an accuser, confident of the superiority of his strength or 
skill in arms; and most iniquitous, because it might subject the ac- 
cused, if guilty, tothe confession of a capital offence, or to a death in the 
unrepented sin of perjary. Can it be supposed that champions, who 
fought with such an awful judgment suspended over them, could be 
viewed with complacency, as honourable men, and not rather with 
horror, through a suspicion of their fearful and hope-lorn guilt? The 
vanquished person was liable to be hanged, living or dead. His body 
was dragged vut of the list9pthrough a gate of dishénour, and treat- 
ed with every mark of ignominy. It would require hours fo mention 
every absurdity connected with this detestable custom. 

Though the alleged vriine were not capital, stil! the traverser, if worst- 
ed, incurred the punishment of an infamous death. Dv not imagine 
that, the ancient duellists were men. of strict honour, even in the regu- 
lation of their combats. We find that they acted as sharpers do at pre- 
sent at the gambling table. We read, that on April 27th, 1578, three 
gentlemen, Quélus, Mauyiven, end Livarot, engaged d'Entragués, 
Riberac, and Scombere, near the Bastille iu Paris. Quélaus was not 
provided with a dagger, as that weapon had not been mentioned: but 
d’Entragués, on the plea that it had not been excepted, fought with 
rapier and dagyer against rapier alone ; and as the French account has 
it, carved up the hand with which Quélas endeavoured to ward off the 
cuts made at him ; when his wretched adversary complained of so great 
an injustice, he tauntingly answered, “* you committed a reat blunder, 
in leaving your dagger at home : here am F fo figlit you, and not to lose 
niy time, in setthing punctilious disputes on our weapons.” “Phe young 
man received nimetéen wounds, of whieh he languished thirty-three 
days, and died in the arins of his sovereign. 

When duelling was for biden, the natuyal’ perverseness of marikind in- 
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duced them to practise it, to a more «normous extent, merely because 
it was become unlawful. 

When it was authorized by law, the combatants were obliged to fight 
for life and character, and one of them at the imminent peril of his 
salvation. When this direful necessity no longer existed, a fiction was 
to be resorted to, in order to perpetuate its frightful features in the un- 
necessary crime, that drags this monster out of oblivion. Men new 
fight for honour, which is but a word that may signify any thing : if ho- 
nour be virtue, then, in the meaning of the dueilist, there is but one 
virtue on earth. Every man that fights a duel without remorse, is an 
honourable and consequently a virtuous man, What a deplorable case, 
that virtuous men should destroy one another! But let us name thinge 
by their true appellations. Virtue is not at such variance with herself ; 
all virtues support each other, and the perfection of each is found only 
in theif general unioa. 

The forms of politeness, observed in these encounters, are a hideous 
tontrast to the sentiments of the mortal foes. Even the undisguised 
looks of hatred and rage are less shocking. Politeness, the expression 
of humanity and captivating grace of life, should be sincere ; and how 
éan we reckon oh the honour of the man who affects it so unworthily ? 
yet this etiquette was most scrupulously adhered to, in a country, where 
certain offences could not be expiated, until one of the parties fell. To 
the credit of our country, such a bloedy principle of honour is unknown 
fiere. ‘The following anecdote will serve, better than any reflections 1 
can make, to show how far we should imitate the example of nations, 
whose vindictive spirit could not be &ppeased with a less atonement, than 
the blood of him who had unhappily given an offence, which by their 
laws of honour was deemed inexpiable. 

In the island of Oleron, not far from Nantz, an Irish regiment way 
stationed, under the command of Colonel Walsh. A young officer of 
this corps obtained leave of absence, for one evening, and crossed over 
to Nantz, tosee a play. As he sat in the parterre, behind the door, he 
observed that some person pushed it violently. The seats were crowded, 
and he resisted the efforts of this unknown intruder. At length, how- 
ever, a French officer succeeded in entering, and immediately collared 
the Irishman, whose uniform was concealed by a gteat coat, which he 
immediately threw open. At this sight, the Frenchman recoiled, as if 
he had trodden on a snake, and said, “ Pardon me, Sir, I thought you 
were only a Bourgeois.” ‘ ‘That makes no difference,” replied the Irish- 

man, ‘ you laid a violent hand on my person, and you Seu the cun- 
sequence.” This should be no other than the death of one of the par- 
ties. A number of military men now rushed down from the boxes, a 
loud altercation ensued, all was confusion, and the public entertainment 
was interrupted. ‘The Irishman wished td retire to a Coffee-house, and 
fight by candle light, but, on the remonstrance of the French gentlemen, 
he agreed, after a display of much jocularity, and sang froid, to defer 
the meeting until the next morning at sun-rise. It took place on one 
of the bastions of the town, where the Irishman appeared without a 
friend, but was relieved from this embarrassment, by a brother officer 
of his antagonist's, who stepped out, to act as his second. The gentle- 
men, after mutual salutatiuns, set to, and the Frenchman immediately 
réccived a pass in the check. ‘The Irishman dropt his point, and ex- 
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pressed a hope that his friend .was not hurt. ‘ It was only a trifle ;" 
he was requested to proceed. He obeyed, and soon gave his man a se- 
cond wound in the groin, dropt his point, and again hoped the gentle- 
man was not hurt, He answered, ‘‘ that being at present unable to 
proceed, he would have this honour as speedily as-his recovery would 
permit.” The business was rumoured, in the course of the day, as how 
un Monsieur de Walsh. i. e. an officer of Walsh's, had been engaged in 
an affair of honour with a French gentleman, and when the news 
reached the Brigade, on an inspection of the regimental books, the 
champion was discovered. The officers sat in council, and notified their 
resolution that he should be disgraced, if the quarrel fell short of death. 
He knew his duty, gave a haughty and threatening answer, and talmly 
awaited the recovery of his opponent. 

In about six weeks after, a gentleman from Nantz paid him an 
evening visit, and, with many kind inquiries after his health, informed 
him that his friend was recovered, and requested the honor of an inter- 
view on the following morning. He accepted the invitation, express- 
ing his pleasure for the recovery of his friend. 

ho could think, or hear without indignation, that a man, whose 
life hati been spared, could ever again draw the sword against his ge- 
nerous enemy? But such was the case. A second meeting ensued. 
The ground was chosen, the swords were drawn, and the catastrophe 
would have ensued, had it not been for an unforeseen event, which re- 
news our sighs for the untimely fate of the mild and patriot king Louis 
XVI. whose murder his subjects will long have cause to deplore. You re- 
collect the apology attempted by the Frenchman. He had thought that 
his antagonist was only a Bourgeois. This expression was represented 
at court, and the good Louis, whose wish it was to protect the citizens 
and uphold the civil law against oppression, injustice, and arrogance, 
resolved to inflicta memorable chastisement on the cu!prit. In pity 
for this Prince's misfortunes, and through respect for his gentle virtues, 
we shall give him full credit for his motives, and, in this instance, ex- 
cuse his having recourse to an engine of despotism, 

A Lettre de Cachet was sent down, in order to have him arrested. 
This instrument the Magistrates, through a refinement of vengeance, 
kept in petto, until the hour appointed for this last meeting, intending 
that his disgrace should begin on the supposed theatre of his honour. 
He was unexpectedly arrested, and confined in the Bastille ; where he 
lay until the demolition of that dreadful fortress.” 

The novelty of these anecdotes proved highly amusing to us, and made 
a material change in our opinion with respect to duelling. After a varied 
and agreeable conversation, too long to detail at present, our company 
retired to rest. 

If I shall be thought to have contributed my mite of pleasure or in- 
struction to your valuable miscellany, 1 shall, perhaps, continue my nar- 
rative, on this und other subjects; and remain, &c. 


I. M.C 
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Theatricals. 
-—-000— 
THEATRE-ROYAL. 


ALTHOUGH the last month has produced no novelty, and little at- 
tention seems to have been bestowed upon thé affairs of the Theatre, 
I shall nevertheless proceed to characterize the performers—for of the 
plays I have little to say. ; 
In a former number I gave a general outline of Miss Smitu's acting. 
I shall enlarge my remarks in this month’s Macazine ; and here I 
cannot but regret, in common with the public, the loss which the Irish 
Theatre will sustain by - her ‘absence. Bhe is, I understand, about to 
depart forngland. A chert blanche bas been offered by one Theatre, 
and at the other should she engage herself, she has to encounter the 
rivalry of Mrs, Siddons. At this P should be rejoiced; for without 
meaning the slightest disrespect to te latter great performer, without 
endeavouring to underrate her pre-eminent abilities—for where is the 
motive for depreciation, when the comparison is with Miss Smira ? 
I should like that the latter might hayean opportunity, by the contrast, 
of evincing those admirable powers with which nature and intellect 
and contemplation have gifted her. It is true, indeed, that we Irish do 
not require the contrast or the comparison.—We do not want a display 
of Mrs. Siddons’s excellences, in order to judge of those of Miss Smith. 
Our fathers put the full value upon the merits of Garrick, although 
they never saw the Roman Roscius. _ Shakespeare's charms can be ap- 
preciated without a knowlege of Euripides, and it requires not a clas- 
sical acquaintance with the Venus de Medici, to feel the entire fascination 
of a blooming and beautiful countenance. ‘To me, then, and to nine- 
tenths of my countrymen, such a comparison would be superfluous—ws 
want it not, in order to regulate and form our judgments ; but we own 
we shculd wish to witness both these performers, for the purpose of 
demonstrating the justice of our observations, and to fulfil our pro- 
phecies The glory of Julius Cavar never paled the star of Alexander 
the Great, and Charlemagne’s name will still shine among the warriors 
of the West, although Napoleon may rival him in arms. We give 
credit to Homer for all his assertions concerning the beauty of Helen, 
but why not believe in the charms of Dido? Coinciding, as perhaps I 
should, with the most enthusiastic admirers of Mrs. Siddons, it is not 
necessary, on that account, to give up my partiality for Miss Smith, 
I can read the poems of Mr, Walter Scott with delight, without losing 
an iota of the admiration in which I hold the genius of Mr. Southey. 
Indeed the very disposition, the fancy, or if the reader pleases, the 
organization of mind which enables one to relish and to feel the beauti- 
f «J and the sublime in nature, in art, and in intellect, when displayed, 
as in the case, for instance, ‘of Mrs. Siddons, must necessarily suppose 
a lively sensibiluy to the merits of any other great mistress, in that 
fascinating profession. Miss Smrrm is this misiress; and though it is 
impossible perhaps for two suns to rule the theatric hemisphere at the 
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same time (for Miss Smith, with equal pretensions, must not condescend 
to be a satellite) yet whatever confusion they might cause in the system, 
it is a duty which the latter owes to her own genius, and to the station 
which she holds in the public estimation, to invite the comparison, and 
abide the contrast. There can be no doubt of her success. Sippons 
may still be inimitable, but Miss Smiru is not an imitator. This con- 
sideration then, should reconcile us to her departure; and let us hope 
that she will again return, wreathed in fresh laurels, to dispense the 
pure and solemn delights of poetry from our stage. 

I now come to specification. Miss Smith's forte, as the phrase is, 
consists principally in energy; that is, she possesses a quality essentially 
flowing from just and accurate feelings, combined with a strong under- 
standing—a quality indicative at once of sensibility and judgment. 
This energy, of course, the reader will not confound with loudness of 
voice, ant fillitice of gesture—those mean and meagre substitutes of 
spirit—those incontrovertible proofs of dulness in the heart and in the 
head. Ofa nature totally distinct is the energy of Miss Smith. It is 
a sustained and equable expression of high-toned feeling, which breathes 
with greater force, perhaps, in an under key, which reaches the bosom 
with more celerity by a single look, than if she p'tched her voice at 
the top of its compass, anid studied the terrible, like some ladies of our 
acquaintance, fora whole lustrum at her mirror. If the object of this 
misceljany, or the space to which I wish to limit myself, allowed the 
examination, I should endeavour to analyze this quality with more ex- 
actnéss than is génerally bestowed on such subjects; at present, I 
shall only observe, that histrionic energy, so far from being in its nature 
contradistinguished from pathos, is a scion from the stock, an attribute 
from the principle—a consequence from the possession of the latter 
préperty. A poet, a painter, a performer, cannot express a passion with 
eféct, unless he'feel it powerfully: but this eapacity of feeling, pre- 
supposes a delicacy, and'a truth of organization ; adelicacy that trem- 
hles to the Softest emotion, and a truth that images the most intense 
fire of the passions. It is true that Salvator Rosa never descends from 
the terrific into the soft, the simple, and the tender scenes of life ; that 
Dante is more at home in his Inferno, than in Paradise, and that Miss 
Smith, in Vady Macbeth, is more impressive and successful than in 
Juliet ; but this is only saying that the giant figures of the Italian 
painter, and the gloomy and mysterious grandeur of the poet, and 
the vigorous and unshrinkinz autrocity of the lady, are more prominent, 
powerful, and exforting, stiike with a stronger impulse, and leave be- 
hind a deeper impressibn, than the gentle and luxurious portraitures 
of Titian, or the harmonious loveliness ‘which flows from the bards of 
Italy, or the endearing naivete Which occasionally atones for the bad 
taste and bombast of the German drama. If, then, Miss Smith is more 
celebrated as a delineator of the higher, ‘the more uncommon, and the 
more complex passions, than of such as are of every day occurrence, 
and which a very middling actress can hit off with success; it is be- 
cause a delineation of those passions is more difficult, because it demands 
powers of a higher character, and painting of a deeper tone. Kotzebue 
might draw a Virgin of the Sun with great delicacy and justness, but 
it requires a Shakespeare to imagine and sustain a Lady Macbeth. 
The Melodies of Sir John Stevenson, and the Songs of Mr. Mocre, are 
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very beautiful and meritorious ; but who ever thought of comparing, 
the one with Handel, or the other with Scott ? I would not undervalue 
the pathetic, if the reader chooses to contradistinguish it from the pow- 
erful—but I will contend, that she who can be great on a great occa- 
sion, can be interesting onany. Margaret of Anjou, and Lady Macbeth 
may have too little relief—too much of superhuman and unintelligible 
fecling—but the pictures, under Miss Sinith’s management, are decidedly 
of the first class. Isabella, on the contrary, is formed on the model of 
the deepest distress, and finished with all his art, or I should have 
said, with all his nature, by one of the greatest masters of the pathetic 
in the language. Let those who withhold from Miss Smith the praise 
of tenderness, witness her personation of the ill-starred Isabella—the 
meek distress—the treasured affection for her absent husband—the ma- 
ternal tenderness for his offspring—the reluctant consent she gives to 
Villeroy—the mixed, the indefinable agony of love, remorse, despair 
and madness, which seizes her on the return of Byron—let any one 
witness Miss Smith in the Fatal Marriage, without feeling his heart 
beat thick, and his eyes moistened, and though a prince, to me he 
would be an object of compassion.—But upon this subject, I find E 
should never have done; Miss Smith, I hope, will give me an opportu- 
nity to return to the pleasing theme again. At present, I must pay my 
respects, according to my engagement, to the other ladies and pentle- 
men of the stage. 

On a former occasion, I drew characters of some of tle performers, 
too deeply charged, perhaps, with sarcasm, for which I am now sorry, 
but from the noise they made at the time, | am afraid, generally just. 
I have little now to do in the present instance, than repeat what I then 
advanced, with certain modifications and addenda. Nor shall I feel it 
necessary to designate whence the alterations are made, being willing to 
allow the critiques, as they now present themselves, to pass as my pre- 
sent opinions. 

Miss Watste1n.—-This lady has deteriorated very much, I will not 
say in public estimation, but certainly in the opinion, or, in the pre- 
judices of those who have recently undertaken the mismanagement. of 
the theatre. At one time, to use the stage cant, she was a star of the 
first magnitude ; figured in tragedy, like a Siddons, and was in comedy 
every thing that a very amiable person, and a very grave, though gen- 
teel countenance, would allow her. Jane Shore and Letitia. Hardy, 
Lady Macbeth and Nell Jobson, all were received with equal welcome, 
and performed with equal ability. But Mrs. Edwin interrupted the 
full tide of popularity, and at Jeast divided the palin. A better come- 
dian than Miss Walstein, more intriguing, perhaps, and ambitivus, she 
soon found means to leave her competitor for the theatrical throne 
behind. The comic muse, always more attractive tothe multitude than 
her sober sister, occupied the stage night after night, and Mrs. Edwin 
generally attended as her chief priestess. Miss Walstein was thrown 
in o the insignificant and subordinate parts. The study of those she 
generally neglected, as beneath her powers, and thus rendered very 
iglifferent. parts worse by her indifference. ‘Ta this the public could 
not be blind, and although they cursed that despotism which compelled 
her to be an attendant of Mrs. Cooke, or to plav subordinately to Mrs. 
S:ewart, they saw but too plainly that the mortifications she wag copt- 
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peiled to undergo made her listless and inattentive. Hence her long 
and wearying stops, the hiatus which marks the conclusion of every 
line, and the increased attention which it bestows upon the prompter. 
On the departure of Mrs. Edwin, it was expected that she would regain 
some of her influence ; but here again, the destinies were unpfopitious. 
Miss Smith came forth as a first-rate tragedian, and she was flung back 
into comedy, or compelled to play second fiddle to the new-comer. I 
rather think that these continued circumstances have destroyed her 
emulation, and that the evident retrogression which her most ardent 
friends must acknowledge in her acting, has been the effect of a morti- 
fied and disappointed spirit. I lament it, but the case is so. In tra- 
gedy she is monotonous and declamatory—in comedy sentimental, al- 
though unimpassioned, Nevertheless, it would be unfair to deny to 
her Jane Shore and Letitia Hardy, a very considerable portion of 


raise. 

"7 will acknowledge that the foregoing description is rather turf, and 
although there may be much truth, I fear there is a cunsiderable over- 
charge. I shall atone, however, for the severity, hereafter, if Miss 
Walstein will allow me ; that is, if she exerts herself as she ought—if 
she employs more study even upon insignificant parts—let her recol- 
Tect, for instance, what a beautiful thing she has made of Blanch of 
Devon—how eminently successful she is in giving interest to a trivial 
and little dramatic part. Indeed she is peculiarly happy in giving the 
indistinct and pathetic outlines of insanity. Her deportment too is 
that of a gentlewoman, and the very character of her face, her gentle 
and penetrating eye, her countenance, and the delicate self-possession 
and intelligence that plays upon her feature, must awake, in despight 
of all prejudice, an interest in every bosom that throbs with feeling, 
and in every fancy that is refined by taste. Of her acting I shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. ‘ 

I had proceeded thus far in my Review, when I received a letter 
of advice concerning the mode in which it would be decorous to conduct 
my criticism, and referring to certain’strictures which appeared a year 
or two ago in a Weekly Publication. The letter is vulgar and slovenly, 
and is meant by the writer to be severe. He also refers to an action 
brought against the Printer ofthe paper in question, and has the mo- 
desty to menace similar consequences, if 1 should deviate from the 
laudatory or lukewarm strain into notes of censu:e and severity. Now, 
I am glad at the receipt of this epistle, as it affords me an opportunity 
once for all to deliver my sentiments on a matter so intimately con- 
nected with the freedom of discussion, and as it may contribute to set 
certain people right with regard to my opinion. 

In such observations, then, as | may have to offer upon the subject of 
the Theatre, it shall be my object to separate the private from the 
public character of the performer. Not that I would insinuate that 
personal worth or demerit should be excluded fiom the balance, when 
estimating public pretensions; but 1 apprehend, that in a player both 
are distinct considerations. For althongl it is the business of an aetor 
to get acquainted with as many persons as he can, although it is his 
object to become notorious, yet when he is received in company, it is as 
an actor, and no more. With regard to the females, I think they have 
been treated with some cruelty. ‘The harshness of language which has 
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been used against them, and the tone of insinuation with which they 
have been assailed, are totally unworthy a gentleman. I do not mean 
to say, that the strictures towhich I allude are in all cases unmerited ; 
but it should be considered, that at no time has the Stage been celebrated 
for producing models of feminine purity: the thing is not expected ; 
it has mever been, nor ever can be (I speak aeoteatl ,» of course), and 
there is therefore almost as much injustice in inveighing against the 
incontinence of a fascinating actress, as in a pharasaical exclamation 
against the innocent nudity of a female savage. I intend no offence— 
I wish only to set things on the right base. But this object cannot be 
obtained, except by saving the public merit of individuals from the bane- 
ful influence of their private errors. 

But, perhaps, my sentiments upon this subject were better expressed, 
certainly with more freedom, when the subject cf the action in question 
was fresh upon my recollection. I shall, therefore, without any fur- 
ther preface, beg leave to introduce the Essay here, promising, at the 
same time, that while I would soften some of the sentiments, and per- 
haps new-model or qualify some of my opinions, the result on the whole 
has not been changed since the period alluded to; and I beg to subjoin, 
that, however annoying it may prove to individuals, the principles 
developed in the following Strictures shall be religiously exemplified in 
my future remarks, 


The stage choose, a subject fair and free, 

’Tis yours, "tis mine, ‘tis public property ; 

All commoy exhibitions open lie 

For praise or censure to the common eye ; 
Hence are a thousand hackney writers fed, 

Here purchased critics earn their daily bread ; 
This is a general tax, which all must pay, 

From those who scribble down to those who play. 
Actors, a venal crew, receive support 

From public bounty for the public sport. 

To clap or hiss all have an equal claim, 

‘The cobler'’s and his lordship’s are the same. 

All join for their subsistence, all expect 

Free leave to praise their worth, their faults correct. 


This canon in Theatrical criticism, which has been so often quoted, 
and to the justice of which the public in general have so readily as- 
sented, has been questioned by the players, and decided, as far as an 
Irish Jury can decide, against the rights of an audience, and the 
freedom of discussion. By the public prints it appears, that a man 
of the name of Dwyer undertook, last summer, to perform with 
Mrs. Jordan—that he failed in giving satisfaction, and that a 
Weekly Pauper, more remarkable certainly for the severity and bitter- 
ness of its observations, than for candour ‘or justice, animadverted in 
very opprobrious terms on the incapacity of the aetor. This was fol- 
lowed by some imputations on Dwye1’s private character the next 
week—and for this criticism and for these imputations an action was 
brought by the Stroller, as‘he appears to have been, or by the Mana- 
er, as it is reported, we cannot say how truly, of the Crow-street 
Theatre. Two hundred pounds was recovéred against the printer, and 
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the costs of suit. Now, God forbid that we should question the verdict 
of the jury, or arraign the impartiality of the Judge's charge. But 
neither the opinion of the Jud:ze nor the verdict of the Jury closes the 
subject against discussion. It is a question between the players and the 
public ; and the former are very inuch mistaken, if they suppose it will 
have the effect, at least on the writer of this article, of abating his vigi- 
lance, cr of preventing his remarks. How long it may operate upon 
our contemporaries, I will not pretend to conjecture; but I will venture 
to declare, that if it acts as a narcotic or stifler, the Manager may 
sweep the provincial theatres of England for stars and heroes, and, with 
the exception of a very few performers, who are already thejust favorites 
of the public, the national theatre will be filled by a set of people 
that would not be suffered to play in a country barn, without per- 
mission of “ his Worship the Mayor.” At the same time, we depre- 
cate, as unnecessary, the invasion of private character; not that we 
are such sophists, or such convenient moralists, as to separate the 
public from the private merits of any individual—they are, and ought 
to be blended, But | have alreailv exceeded my limits, and must defer, 
till the next number, the general remarks I meant to offer. 
C. 





Curious Cause. 
—0000— 
The Princess Justiniana versus J, Stevenson. 
—0o00— 


‘THE following curious cause was heard at the Head Police Office, 
Dublin, on the 25th instant. The plaintiff was no less a personage than 
an Italian Princess of the blood, Clementina Justiniana, of Roime, 
Countess Davanoge, widow of the late Henry, Count Davanoge of Swit- 
zerland, relict of the late Pnilip Adams, Esq. Barrister at Law, and 
a near relative of General Moreau. The defendant was John Stevenson, 
Pawn-broker, and silver-spoon detainer, of St. Andrew-street, Dublin, 
The Princess appeared in person, and in brokeu English stated her 
case with great majesty and dignity—that she came to this country to 
recover a debt, due to her by a gentleman of this city—that chance 
having thrown the late Counsellor Adams in her way, mutual love en- 
suing, she at length married him in December last—that he was in the 
habit of pawning occasionally with the defendant large quantities of 
plate—that after the death of her husband, she became embarrassed 
for a small sum, and sent one of her table spoons to pawn with the de- 
fendant, which he unlawfully detained, against the form’of the sta- 
tute, in that case made and provided—and although repeated applica- 
tion had been made to restore said spoon, that he still detained it ; 
Vor, Il. si 
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and concluded with hoping, that the laws of this country would afford 
her protection. 

Counsellor Hare told her, the laws of this country afforded protec- 
tion to all; and although she was a Princess of the blood, equal 
justice would mark his conduct towards her, as well as to the poor 
man, the defendant, who appeared to be panic-struck. : 

The defendant was called on for his defence. He apologised for 
the seeming confusion he was in, owing to his being confronted with 
so distinguished a personage ; however, he plucked up a little confi- 
dence, and said, he wished to rectify a mistake in the Princess's state 
ment, namely, that the late Counsellor Adams never had any plate as long 
as he, defendant knew him, which was eight vears—consequently could 
not be his pawnee or detainee. That about eighteen months ago, the 
Counsellor called on him, and told him, that he was to have a large 
party to dinner, at his Mason de Sham, (Maison des champs,) near the 
Rock, and would trouble the defendant on that occasion.’ Here he 
had the impudence to ask the Princess, were the spoons engraved with 
the crest of Justiniana or Adams, or the coronct of the Count Davanoge ? 
The Princess would not deign to answer the’ question. The defendant 
proceeded, and said, that the Counsellor requested the loan of a sugar- 
tongs, two table, and six tea-spoons, and that he complied with his 
request ; that the Counsellor being a man of short memory, forgot 
to return them; that he repeatedly sent for them, but the tongs and 
spoons, at such times, never happened to be at Home. That shorfly 
after the Counsellor’s death, he received a note from the Princess, re- 
questing the loan of one pound ; defendant replied, he had lost a great 
deal of money by the Counsellor, and would not risk any more. The 
messenger then produced to defendant a table spoon to pawn, which 
was one of the two he had lent the Counsellor. Defendant, then, 
seeing the spoon was his own, in virtue of his detaining powers, imme- 
diately ordered the spoun into his detainder office. 

The Princess said, that was all trick and lie—that the Counsellor 
heing dead, no one was to contrac.ct it; on which the defendant pro- 
duced the spoon and ten more to match, saying, that he, by accident, 
had found out yesterday where the other was pawned by the Countess’s 
directions, and requested she would release it, and give it to him, 
which would make his dozen complete, 

Here Counsellor Hare interfered, and said, that in this case he hac 
no jurisdiction, but advised the Princess, if she thought she had a right 
to the spoon, to process the defendant. Whereupon the Countess indig- 
nantly took up one of the spoons and said she would keepit. The de- 
fendant said, that in this country the law did not, permit. property to be 
removed by force; to which Counsellor Hare assented. The Princess 
then threw down the spoon. 

Mr. Hare asked the defendant, was there any witness to lending the 
spoons? He answered, he had three or four as to the lending, and as 
many applying for their return ; he then said, the defendant ought to 
process the Prinecss ; but defendant said, he could not think of bringing 
so great a person into a Process Court, but would introduce three 
Castles to her, to recover the remaining one table, six tea-spoons and 
tongs, ; 
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The Princess then said, she would go to her lawyer to assist her in 
cutting the defendant out of the will of her late husband, who had 
Jeft the defendant 1001. in his will, (to get it as he could,) over and 
above what was due to him ; and then retired, with that characteristic 
grace, which so peculiarly distinguishes the higher orders of foreigners 
from the bog-trotting Irish. 


Grace was in all her steps. Heaven in her eye. 
In every gesture, dignity and love. 


f 


Mirtos—hem ! 





Horrible Savage Murders. 





It is with extreme regret we have to lay before our readers, the fol- 
lowing particulars, taken froin the Sydney (New South Wales) Gazette, 
of Sep, 1, 1810. 


DESTRUCTION OF 'THE BOYD. 


WE mentioned in a former paper, that Cap. ‘Chace had received at. 
New Zealand a particular account from an Otaheitan, of the loss of the 
above vessel; which we premise by stating, upon the foregoing autho- 
rity, that when the Boyd went from hence, she had on board four or 
five New Zealanders, who made part of her crew. These people were 
displeased at their treatment on the passage, and determined on re- 
venge.—On their arrival, they communicated their complaints to their 
friends and relatives, who were of the Whangarooa party, and fre- 
quently at war with Tippahee and his subjects; and the design of 
taking the ship was formed in cr asequeme, It being Captain Thomp- 
son's intentions to take a quantity of spars, he applied to the natives 
for assistance in procuring them, which they promised ; but, in order 
to entice him on shore, artfully objected to perform, until he should 
accompany them to point out such as he might best approve. The Cap- 
tain was thereby prevailed on to leave the vessel, accompanied by his 
Chief Officer, with three boats manned, to get the spars on board, 
the natives who arrived in the ship being of the party, which was ac- 
companied by a number cf others in their canoes, The boats were con- 
ducted to a river, on entering which they were out of sight of the 
ship: and after proceeding some distance up, Captain Thompson was 
invited to land, and mark the spars he wanted.—The boats landed ac- 
cordingly, the tide being then beginning to ebb, and the crews follow- 
ed to assist in the work. The guides led the party through various parts 
of the wood hat were least likely to answer the desired end---thus 
delaying the premeditated attack until the boats should be left by the 
effluence of the tide sufficiently high to prevent an escape; which part 
of the horrible plan accomplished, they became insolent and rude, 
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ironically pointing at decayed fragments, and inquiring of Captain 
Thompson whether they would suit his purpose or not? The natives 
belonging to the ship then first threw off the mask, and in opprobrious 
terms upbraided Captain Thompson with their maltreatment ; inform- 
ing him, at the same time, that he should have no spars there but what 
he could procure himself. The Captain appeared careless of the dis- 
appointment, and with his people turned towards the boats; at which 
instant they were assaulted with clubs and axes, which the assailants 
had till then concealed under their dresses; and although the boats’ 
crews had several muskets, yet so impetuous was the attack, that every 
man was prostrated before one could be used.—Captain Thompson and 
his unfortunate men were all murdered on the spot, and their bodies 
were afterwards devoured by the murderers, who, clot hing themselves 
with their apparel, launched the boats at dusk the same evening, and 
proceeded towards the ship, which they had determined also to attack. 
It being very dark before they reached her, and no,suspicion being 
entertained of what had happened, the second officer hailed the boats, 
and was answered by the villains who had occasioned this disaster, that 
the Captain having chosen to remain on shore that night, for the pur- 
pose of viewing the country, had ordered to take on board such spars 
as had already been procured, which account readily obtained belief, 
and the officer was knocked down and killed by those who first ascended 
the ship's side. All the seamen of the watch were in like manner sur- 
prised and murdered. Some of the assassins then went down to the 
eabin door, and asked the passengers and others to go on deck to see 
the spars, and a female passenger obeying the summons, was killed on 
the cabin ladder. The noise occasioned by her fall alarmed the people 
that were in bed ; who running on deck in disorder, were all killed as 
they went up, except four or five, weo ran up the shrouds, and re- 
mained in the rigging the rest of the night. The next morning Tip- 
pahee appeared alongside in a canoe, and was much offended at what 
had happened ; but was not permitted to interfere, or to remain near 
the ship. The unfortunate men in the rigging called to him, and im- 
plored his protection; of which he assured them, if they could make 
their way to his canoe.—This they effected at every hazard; and were 
by the old king landed cn the nearest point, though closely pursued. 
The pursuit was continued on shore ; they were all overtaken, and Tip- 
pahee was forcibly held while the murder of the unhappy fugitives was 
perpetrated. A female passenger and two children, who were after- 
wards found in the cabin, were spared from the massacre, and taken on 
shore to a hut, in which situation Mr. Berry and Captain Pattison, of 
the City of Edinburgh, found them, when they rescued them. Tip- 
pahee was afterwards permitted by the Whangarooans to take threc 
boat loads of any property he chose out of the ship, fire-arms and gun- 
powder excepted; and the bulk they divided among themselves, The 
salt provisions, fidur, and spirits they threw overboard, as unpalatable ; 
the carriage guns they did the same with, considering them useless ; the 
muskets they prized very much ; and one of the savages, in his eager- 
ness to try one, stove in the head of a barrel of powder, and filling the 
pan of the piece, snapped it directly over the cask, the explosion of 
which killed five native women, and eight or nine men, and set part of 
the ship on fire. From the foregoing detail, it appears that ncither 
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Yippahee nor his sun Mytye had any share in the barbarous acts com- 
mitted by those sanguinary miscreants; but that the old Chief had, on 
the contrary, endeavoured to preserve the lives of several of the crew; 
and if we consider the order in which the incidents are narrated, we 
must at least conclude this to be the most probable account received of 
the doleful events before us: and the more especially so, as it is the 
report of an Otaheitan, who was on the spot at the time, and who, 
as an alien, not being interested on the part either of the Bay of 
Islanders or of the Whangarooans, may still more be entitled to credit. 
In the principal facts, also, all accounts unhappily coincide ; and 
while we have to deplore the calamity, we cannot forbear expressing a 
hope that the Commanders and crews of vessels traversing these seas 
will temper friendship and humanity towards the uncivilized Islanders 
with prudence and caution, and be ever guarded against surprise and 
treachery, to which numbers of our countrymen have become the 
victims. 











A new System of Education ! 


Or, ten Minutes Advice to Parents, how to train up their Children in the 
Way they ought to walk, which, when they are old, they certainly will 
not depart from. © 


I. AS the mind naturally expands of itself, the less you interfere in the 
restraining it, the less contracted will its operation be ; wherefore, 

II. When a child is able to speak, and walk, always give it its own 
way. You will then have but little trouble and anxiety. 

III. When able to sit on a chair, and high enough for a table, intro- 
duce them into card parties ; they cannot too soon learn any accom- 

lishment. 

IV. Take them abroad with you on Sundays to pay visits, and always 
have them in all your parties on that day, at cards or music. They will 
by these means avoid being methodists or presbyterians. 

V. Indulge them in giving their opinions, and speaking on all sub- 
jects ; particularly among their superiors, and encourage habits of con- 
tradiction. ‘Those are proofs of genius. 

VI. Instruct the girls in every thing pertaining to dress; and enable 
them to display their critical abilities on the dress of others. They can- 
not too soon be taught what they were born for. 

VIL. Encourage habits of elegant expense ; the manner in which they 
lay out their money developes thei genius and bent, and when early 
cultivated, never leaves them. . 

VILL. As soon as boys can ride, provide them with horses ; a servant 
to attend them, and money in their pockets. Riding on horseback, par- 
ticularly on Sundays, is a very useful exercise. 

IX. Be not over particular in enquiring into where they have been. 
why they have slept out, &c.—for this begets a notion of lying. 

X. If their expenses increase, you must support them, as they are 
much better judges of that maiter than you can possibly be 
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XI. Affairs of galiantry are always to be encouraged; notliing so 
much improves experience, which is the foundation of all wisdom, and 
where cheap, is good for nothing. 

XII. If your sons and daughters are not disposed for any business, you 
must take them for two or three months to a watering place. A con- 
tempt for money is a maxim in all sound philosophy. 

XHL. In the choice of books, horses, women, and other articles of 
genteel life, you are never to interfere. It is they who are to read the 
books, ride the horses, &c. and not you. 

XIV. The period of life between infancy and manhood, commonly 
called youth, is to be abolished.— Manhood to commence at twelve years 
old, and womanhood at ten. 

XV. After the said ages, your authority ceases, The only privilege 
you retain, is, to determine whether you pay their expense bills—in 
bank notes or in cash ! 

XVI. Swearing, drinking, wenching, and gaming, being the pro- 
duet of this system of education, are of course to be overlooked. 

XVII. In the choice of a wife or a husband, you are to take no con- 
troul over your sons or daughters, as that will not probably happen 
before they are fourteen, when your authority ceases. Vide art. XIVth 
and XVth. 

XVIII. Lastly, the effects of this system of education are more per- 
manent than those of any other; for prosperity de?s not change, nor 
adversity remove them. 





The Battle of Barrosa. 





FROM A VOLUME OF POEMS, ENTITLED “‘ THE BATTLES OF THE 
DANUBE,” &c. 


Dedicated to John Wilson Croker, Esq. M. P. Secretary to the Admiralty, 
&c. &e. &e. 


-—00000—— 


@ YIELD, my lyre! one ditty more, 

For hark ! old Teio’s rocky shore, 
Resounds the distant fight, 

Where Graham and his little band 

Pursue the Gauls, with sword in hand, 
Beneath the morning light ! 


Where, from their giant grasp they tore, 
Already drench'd in human gore, 
And boasting of his deeds of yore, 

Their eagle-ensign gay, 
As o'er Chiclana’s heathy plain, 
Down from Barrosa’s heights amain, 
They held their glorious way ! 











The Battle of Barrosa. 


And said I not that Britain's arm, 
In battle dread—in council calm— 
And in the cause of mercy warm, 
Tho’ led by warriors skill'd and old, 
Her numbers doubly England's told, 
Gaul's vaunted powers could tame ? 
Why did I call on Bruce or Tell, 
When gallant Graham lives to swell 
The clarion trump of Fame? 


Fie! fie, ye coward Gauls! oh fie ! 
Where is your boasted victory, 
The laurels ye have won, 
When Britain, with her little band, 
Can chase your eagles from the land, 
And oie your marshals run ? 


Well may ye conquer foreign slaves 

And hurl your myriads to their grayes, 
Upon the Danube’s shore ; 

But when you meet the northern men— 

And Freedom too, ‘tis then, ‘tis then 
Your conquest is no more ! 


Yet let us not, amidst our pride, 
Forget the honour'd souls that died 
In this stupendous fight ; 
For many a parent's heart shall swell, 
For those in glory’s arms who fell 
On proud Barrosa’s height ; 


For those to val'rous actions born, 
Whose weary limbs the march had worn, 
Whose eye-lids hail’d the rosy morn, 
As up the heav'ns he rolled ; 
And felt a secret transport thrill 
Thro’ ev'ry vein, as from the bill 
They saw the Gauls with nimble skill 
Their massive lines unfold ! 


Yes, many a mother's heart shall swell, 
And many a father weep to tell, 
How in the fight his dthgling fell 

On this immortal day; — 
And while he weeps—a Briton yet— 
His manly heart shall not forget 

The fortunes of the fray ! 


Exulting o'er the loss, his eye 
Shall wing its eagle glance on high 
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To see the spirit soar, 
Crown'd with the laurel wreath sublime, 
Beyond the grasp of envious time, 

To heaven's eternal shore ! 


Yet nature cannot check the sigh 
That heaves her lab'ring breast ; 

Nor from her deep dejected eye 
The tear of sorrow wrest! 

“Ah! who would check the tender sigh, 
* Or chide the pious tear, 

** That heaves the heart and dims the eye, 
«* When honour'd friend and kinsman dear 
** Even on victory’s proudest bier, 

“ Loved, lost, lamented, lie ?’’* 


Well sung, sweet Minstrel! such a lay 
Were worthy of the present day ; 

For, those who on Chiclana fell 
Deserve, at least as pure a shell, 

As that for Wecissry strung— 
Then, Croxer! seize the vaulted lyre, 
And glowing with the warrior's fire, 
Record the tumult dark and dire 

That round Barrosa rung ! 


Paint, for thou canst, how fierce and bold, 
The Britons seized, with iron hold, 
The ‘vantage ground ; and how 
Down, down the steep, with rapid feet, 
They hurl'd their glitt’ring blades to meet 
The keen ascending foe ! 


And let us hear the cymbal clang 
That down the distant valley rang ; 
And let us see remotely flying, 
The pennons of the Gaul, 
Where o'er the dead and o’er the dying, 
His giant horsemen fall' 


Fell how they fought and how they fled, 
And how their trodden corses bled, 
And how the relics of the dead 
Lay scattered far and wide : 
While Britain, leaning on her shield, 
Remain'd the mistress of the field, 
With crimson carnage dy'd! 


* The Battics ef Talavera 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





On seeing the New Spa at Golden-bridge, 3811. 


O ! Pause awhile, whoe’er thou art, 
That drink’st this healing stream, 

If e’er compassion o'er thy heart 
Diffuse its Heav’nly beam ! 


Think on the wretch, whose destin'd lot, 
This friendly aid denies ; 

Think how in some poor lonely cot, 
He unregarded lies : 


Hither th’ afflicted stranger bring, 
Relieve his heart-felt woe : 

E’en let thy bounty (like this spring) 
In genial currents flow ! 


So be thy years from want and pain, 
And pining sickness free ; 

May thou from Heav'’n that debt obtain, 
‘The poor man owes to thee, 





ANNA; or, THz SAILOR’S ADIEU. 


WEEP no more, gentle mourner, for tears can’t avail; 
The anchors are weighing, and bent ev'ry sail ; 

That call is the last, and forbids all delay, 

One kiss, dearest Anna, thy love must away. 

Bot shrieking and pale, her arms round me she flings, 
Awhile to my breast, wild in agony, clings, 

Then sinks in my arins, like a lily to view, 

Cold and quiv’ring the lips, that would bid me adieu ! 


If, ne’er to return, from thy beauty I part, 

This icy last kiss shall remain on my heart : 

Full swelling, our canvass flies over the sea, 

Crowding waves roll, betwecn my sad charmer and me : 
But, straining, 7 eyeballs are fix'd on the shore, 

Dim with fast gushing tears, as they see her no more: 
Distracted in fancy, the maiden I view, 

With Anna, love, country, and friendship adieu, 


Proud bounding on billows, our fleets swiftly gain 

The blue ocean, old England's own boundless domain ; 
Still, on the dear coast, bound by sorrow, my mind 
Remains with the weeping fair Auna behind. 


Why this joy, ye bold Tars? Clear the decks, ‘tis the foe : 


Yet, yet, for a moment, to quell this keen woe ; 
"Tis no more: I’m a warrior fierce panting, like you, 
Now for England; but, O! my fair Anna, adieu. 
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Poetry. 


FAIR ROSAMOND. 


ONCE, in a lonely cottage, dwell’d 
Young Rosamond the fair ; 

All other maidens she excell’d, 
In features, form, and air: 

Less fair, a spotless lily blows, 
To cheer some gloomy vale: 

In Spring less sweetly looks a rose, 
Fresh op’ning to the gale. 


But in her gentle breast, a storm 
Love rais’d, in evil hour ; 

Her faded charms, and weeping form 
Confest his tyrant power. 

In death alone oblivion’s found, 
She droops, with sorrow worn ; 

And still the hamlet virgins round 
Her fate untimely mourn. 





HYMN: 


OUR Father in Heav’n while raptures adore, 
Or gazing in silence, or shouting with joy ; 
On Earth, let his glory and love, evermore, 
Our love and our lives, and our beiiig employ. 


In holiness awful, unbounded in bliss, 
Creation and space, join his might to proclaim ‘ 
He reigns fast enthron'd high above Hell’s abyss, 


\ Immense, and immortal, and holy his Name. 


J. M. C, 








OVID’s EPITAPH. 


Ovid's Tomb was discovered in 1508, near the River Save, in Austria. The follow- 


ing Epitaph was found, inscribed on a magnificent Vault. 


HIE situs est Vates, quem Divi Cesaris ira, 
Augusti, patriA cedera jussit hume : 

Scepe miser voluit patriis occumbere terris 
Sed frustra: hune illi fata dedere locum. 


TRANSLATION. 


Here lies the Bard whom, by a dread command, 
Augustus banish’d from his native land : 

He pin’d at home to die, alas! in vain, 
Doom’d, by stern Fate, here ever to remain. 


sat PIS 
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EPIGRAM.—MARTIAL. 


Non amo te Sapidi, nec possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum iicere, non amo te. 


TRANSLATED. 


i cannot love thee, Ned, or tell for what: 
This only can I tell: I love thee not, 


Foreign Intelligence. 


—0000— 
ROYAL EDICT. 


** BERLIN—MARCH 19. 


“We, Frederick William, by the Grace of God, King of Prussia, decree a* 
follows :— 

“ Art. 1. Every ship, no matter where built, or to what nation belonging, the 
cargo of which consists of such merchandize as is considered the produce of Eng- 
land, either by growth or manufacture, agreeable to the continental system, 
must be seized and confiscated the moment it reaches our harbours, or other 
places subject to our jurisdiction. 

** Art. 2. This confiscation is toa be applied against all ships, without any legal 
formality, which are now in our ports, and the cargoes of which have been confis- 
cated, or will be confiscated, under our Edict of the 28th of October, 1810. 

** Art. 3. Our Privy Counsellor, Heydebreck, is commissioned to conduct the 
public sales of all confiscations made under the 2d article, and to cause the pro- 
duce thereof to be paid into our Treasury. 

** Art. 4. The persons named in Article 7, of our Decree of the 28th October, 
1810, as Commissioners, are to be Commissioners under this Edict, viz. the said 
Privy Counsellor Heydebreck, the Privy Counsellor Kuster, and the Privy Coun- 
selor Chief Justice Brunswick, who are to furnish, if required, to the Captains and 
owners of the said ships, certificates of their confiscation. 

“* Art. 5. The same Commissioners are in all future cases to determine on the 
confiscation of ships under this decree, and the continental system, as hitherto, 
with respect to the cargoes, and in neither case is any appeal to be allowed from 
their decision. 

** Given at Berlin, the 8th March, 1211. 
** FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
* HARDENBERG.” 





British Intelligence. 
—000— 


The following General Orders were issued by Gen. Graham, preparatory 
to the Battleof Barrosa :— 
*“« GENERAL ORDERS. 


© On the march to St. Petri, March 5, 1811. 
*« In coming to action with the enemy, the Lieutenant-General has the fullest 
confidence in the troops under his command; but as mischief may arise from too 
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much eagerness in following up any advantage, he thinks it his duty to request 
the utmost attention of the Officers of all ranks to keep the soldiers in regular 
formation on all occasions ; to repair, as quickly as pussible, any disorder which 
the difficulty of the ground, or any other circumstance may produce ; to prevent 
any unnecessary waste of ammunition, by stopping firing when not called for, 
As the safety and success of the troops themselves must depend on their prompt 
and implicit obedience to every order, he trusts that they will, in action, be silent, 
coo], and attentive to every signal or verbal order, even under the hottest fire, or 
on coming to a charge of bayonet, which has never failed to reward the valour of 
the British troops.” 


REGIMENTAL MESSES. 


The following is the Circular Letter to che Colonels of Regiments, announcing the 

Prince Regent's liberal grant to the Regimental Messes :— 

Fur-Office, 19th March, 1811. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, having been most graciously pleased, in 
the name, and on the behalf of his Majesty, to order, that anm-Alluwance in aid of 
the Expenses of the Regimental Messes, should be grauted to every Regiment, 
Battalion, or Corps, when stationed in Great Britain, I have the honour to ac- 
quaint you therewith, and that the allowance will be apportioned, according to 
the Establishment of the Corps, and under the direction of the Conmpanding 
Officer, agreeably to the following scale, viz. :— 

For every Regiment, or Battalion, ®»nsisting 

of ten Troops, or Companies, and upwards, 

at the rate Of... ceeceseee ce cece cere ceee es £250 per annum. 
Ditto.........+++.-0f9 Troops or Companies 225 


SION: 5 is sc ancd oo e's ce ss coda hss os eve 6200 
i Perry / ditto.... eveecesece 175 
NE. 5 acess is ocd A ch asaeanerae | Cae 
See Ee er ee | 4 


BORED. oso oc 00 00 t00c ce GeeBesccessescens 106 
For a Corps of........3 ditt0.....seeeee-0- 73 
Ditto. . oeee oseegebeene SS ee Pree ee 50 
| Pret 9 | ere eee eee 

His Royal Highness having also been pleased to direct, that the above allowance 
should commence from the 25th December, 1809, the charge thereof may now 
be made in a Supplementary Accompt, under the head of Contingencies, for the 
time that the Corps was actually serving in Great Britain in the year 1810, The 
subsequent charges, may, in future, te placcd in the Regular Quarterly Ac- 
cumpts, under the same head. 

I have the honour to be, your most obedient humble Servant, 
&e. &e. &e, 

The Prince Regent has been graciously pleased to grant a respite to a man at 
Leatherbead, who was condemned for stealing a watch, &c. at the last Assizes.— 
it turns out that the robbery was committed by the poor fellow’s sweet-beart, and 
rather than impeach, he made himself a sacrifice to save her. This bras season- 
ably been discovered; and Mr. Sheridan roused the Prince from his bed to make 
Luown to him the important fact, to save the life of an innocent man. The re- 
prieve was sent off instantly. 

William Whitaker aud Sarah his wife were tried for the wilful murder of 
Wo». Stuart their apprentice, in a thread manufactory at Bradford. It appeared 
by the evidence of medical men who opened the body of the deceased, that 
there was a violent bruise on his head; that his stomach was entircly empty ; 
that there were many excoriations and bruises on different parts of his body ; 
that he had a very emaciated appearance ; and exbibited every indication of hav- 
ing been starved to death. But the immediate cause of death was ascertained 
to be, a wound in the Lhead.—One of the apprentices stated in evidence, that on 
the Sunday morning the mistress struck the deecased on the head with a water- 
ing cau, because, as she sud, be did not wash lumself clean. On the tullowing 
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day, Monday, the deceased said he was sick; and he was beaten by his master, 
because he was a little short of doing his work. On the day after, he said he 
could not bear to do his work: his mistress tied him to the stairbannister, 
where he remained all the afternoon, till witness, the other apprentice, released 
him. From this time he never spoke, but crept to bed, where he grew 60 cold, 
that the witness, who was in bed with him, called out several times; and re- 
ceiving no answer, got up te tell his master of it. ‘The mistress said he was act- 
ing the old soldier, and the master got up, and struck the co/d lifeless body threc 
times with a stick. This evidence was corroborated by a female apprentice,. who 
said she had also been tied up. ‘The Jury acquitted the husband ; and found the 
wife guilty of manslaughter only—!!! She was sentenced to nine months im- 
prisonment!! 

PRovIDENTIAL Escare.—A woman, of decent appearance, was a few days since 
holding her child, not more than eighteen months old, on the coping stone of 
Blackfriar’s-bridge, for the purpose of letting it see the buats that were passing ; 
when, by some accident, the child slipped from her hands, and was precipitated 
into the river. To describe the agony of the almost frantic, but impradent 
parent, would be impossible ; she immediately rushed to the stairs, and was 
about to plunge into the water, when her infant was restored to her arms, with- 
out having sustained much more injury than a ducking, and a severe shock. To 
account fur this providential circumstance, it is only necessary to state, that the 
child having fallen within a few yards of a wherry that was going under the 
bridge, was fortunately seized by the boatman, on its first emerging from the 
water, and was thus preserved from a watery grave. 


Domestic Intelligence. 


THE ANNUAL COMMEMORATION, 


For the Benetit of the Inisu Incorporated Musicat Funp, to relieve distressed 
or decayed Musicians and their Families, took place at the Rotunda, on Wednes- 
day evening, the 10th inst. and was, as usual, attended by the Lord Licutenant 
and Duchess of Richmond, in state, the young Ladies Lenox, the Nobility in 
town, Gentry, and Merchants; comprising a very large assemblage of conse- 
quence, beauty, and elegance. 

The performance, with few exceptions, obtaincd universal approbation and ap- 
pomeranian Cogan was the Conductor; Mr. T. Cooke, the Leader; Mr. 

fathews, (Organist of St. Patrick's) at the grand Pian Forte, and the celebrated 
Mr. Warren at the Organ; Mr. Bridgetower was principal Violoncello. 

It commenced with the overture of SAUL, a grand and solemn piece, which went 
off uncommonly well. 

** drm, ye Brave!” was sung by Mr, Weyman in his usual correct and powerhi. 
style.* The words of the song appear, at this time, to have peculiar force ; and 
it was creditable to Mr. Weyman’s judgment, that this excellent composition of 
Handel should open the vocal part of the concert. 

The Chorus “ /¥¢ come in bright array,” had a very fine effect ; it was, indeed, 
the best performed chorus in the bill of fare. 

‘* Angels, ever bright and fair,” was next sung by Mrs. Willman, in an excel. 
lent manner. It is very extraordinary, that Mrs. Willman laboured under a severe 
cold, almost amounting to the total want of voice, for several weeks, and until 
within a few hours of the time of performance ! and it is but justice to say, that 
the sudden recovery of her voice, that she might be useful on that occasion, gave 


_® Mr. Weyman's assistance in vocal performances must always be a great aequi- 
sition; he deserves the utmost acknowledgments from the Musical Fund, for his ut- 
tention and judivious arrangements, previous to every Commemoration. 
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her as much satisfaction as the generous and universal applause which she so de- 
servedly received. 

Mr. Kent's song was well accompanied ; the song itself was not admired by 
some; perhaps, if those who found fault, were better acquainted with the song 
and Mr. Kent’s voice, his exertions might have obtained more unqualified appro~ 
bation. 

The next was a treat, equal to any description that could be given of it—*‘ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,”"—by Master Rubinson, one of the least hoys in the 
Choir—a mere child. The tones of this little boy’s voice, the correctness with 
which he sung, the chaste but appropriate graces which he introduced, and his 
shake, show that nature has been very bountiful to him, and that he has been 
well taken care of. The effect of this song was, however, very materially indebted 
to the masterly manner in which the youth was accompanied by Mr. T. Cooke, 
and the attention of the inner performers.——-It may not be unfair to remark, 
that the performances of children are generally imitations, or the result of prac- 
tice in the lessons they receive.—They must possess the natural requisites, but 
these will not do without good tuition and much practice ; great praise is there- 


fore due to the master of the boys ; for the performance of this fine little boy, is- 


no small proof of Mr. Elliott's taste, attention, and general abilities. 

Mr. Spray’s song of ** Softly rise,” accompanied on the bassoon by Mr. Bond, 
was another exquisite treat, although of a different nature. With Mr. Spray’s 
abilities every one is already acquainted; he is considered the best tenor singer 
in our dominions. The tones of his voice, his swell, articulation of words in 
singing, (a requisite in general not sufficiently attended to) the correctness with 
which he always sings in tune, his steadiness, and his finished shake, are quali- 
ties seldom to be met with in one person. 

Nothing could exceed the effect of Mr. Bond’s bassoon.* His tone is of the 
finest nature, otherwise it could not incorporate with Mr. Spray’s. voice ; and the 
steadiness of his accompaniment, produced the highest encomiums of the first- 
rate judges present on-the occasion. 

“ He was despised,” was next sung by Mr. JAGER, in a most impressive mar- 
ner, and produced unbounded applause. The upper tones of Mr. Jager’s voice 
produce effects on the nerves, or feelings, which are not easily described. Tle is 
a great acquisition to the musical service in our Cathedrals. The Bishop of Kil- 
dare, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, and Dignitaries of both Cathedrals, have evinced 
their regard to sacred music, by encouraging that gentleman to reside in this 
country. 

Recitative, and air, “ Farewell, ye limpid Streams,” by Mrs. Cooke. ¥t is unne- 
eessary to say any thing farther on this performance, than that it was of the{most 
exquisite and finished kind. Mrs. Cooke not only possesses all the qualities of 
an excellent singer, but she has another of no small importance, and which the 
Public seems to be sensible of—she never rehearses her part in public—her musical 
performances are always exertions to please, but without constraint or distortion. 

Trio, ‘* Disdainful of Danger,” by Messrs. Spray, Jager, and Weyman, was a 
capital performance. 

The Chorus, ‘“‘ Jmmortal Lord !” began and ended together. The individual 
parts of this grand piece might have been well performed ; but it is a pity they 
were not always together. These outs must have been occasioned by the crowds 
of time-thumpers, in other respects almost dummies, who smuggle themselves into 
the orchestra as chorus singers, to the great annoyance of the useful musicians, 
2nd do their utmost to destroy the time between the leader and the band. These 
woreby people may mean very well; and if they would only stand still, and pre- 
tend to sing, without sound, their appearance might pass for additional assist- 
ance. 

The first Part finished with a Concerto on the Violin, by Mr. T. Cooke ; which 
was exeeuted in a most masterly manner, and received uncommon applause. 

The second Part consisted of a Selection, chiefly from Haydn’s Oratio of “ The 





* Mr. Bond is a great acquisition to the musical profession in this country. His 
tone and performance are the more surprising, as he acquired them by a laborious 
practiee, merely for amusemen’, or as en accomplishment. He is also professionally 
@ iucneature painter. 
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Srasons.” It was well got up, although it was never performed before in this 
country, and produced altogether a good effect ; but the music is of that intricate 
kind, that it would require to be better known to the Public, to receive that ap- 
probation which Haydn's Oratorio of ** The Creation,” or most of Handel's works, 

roduces. 
: Two articles in the second Part should not, however, be passed over ; namely, 
** The last Words «f Marmion,” sung by Mr. Spray, with great effect. Although 
that song was no stranger to the public, it received a mew feature from Mr. Spray’s 
introduction of it. ‘The other, was Mrs. Cooke’s song of ‘* Let the bright Se- 
vaphim,” accompanied on the trumpet by Mr. H. Willman. It was a most extra- 
ordinary performance ; for it would be impossible to do justice to its excellence, 
by any attempt at description. 

The Concert concluded with ‘* God Save the King,” at half past eleven ; after 
which, their Graces and suite retired ; who, with the entire audience, expressed 
their general approbation of the Commemoration. 








The Direction of the Bank of Ireland, is arranged as follows, for the ensuing 
year : 
’ Joseph Goff, Governor. 

Alexander Kirkpatrick, Esq Deputy Governor. 

Directors.—Robt. Alexander, Robt. Ashworth, W. Colville, Leland Crosthwait, 
Jeremiah D’Olier, Arthur Guinness, Archibald Hawksley, Wm. Harness, Nath. 
Hone, John Leland Macquay, Jobn Orr, Geurge Palmer, Nath. Sneyd, Hugh 
Trevor, Peter Wilkinson, Esqrs. 

Friday, April 26, came on, at the Easter quarterly assembly, the election for 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs ; wheh Alderman Wm. Henry Archer was elected Lord 
Mayor; and Robert Harty, of Westmoreland-street, and John Kingston James, of 
Hardwicke-street, Esqrs. Sheritls for the ensuing year, to commence at Michael- 
mas next. 

The officers who distinguished themselves most highly in the late glorious 
battle of Barrosa, we are proud to call eur countrymen. Major Gough has 
already been mentioned as the son of Lieut. Colonel Gough, of the City of Lime- 
rick Militia, now quartered’ in Dublin. He emulates the character of his brother, 
who reaped such honour in the command of the Light Company of the 28th 
Regiment in Egypt, under the immortal Abererombic, Lieutenant Col, Barnard, 
who fought so gallantly, and was twice wouuded, is the son of Dr. Barnard, and 
nephew to the late much-respected Bishop ef Limerick ; his sister is married to 
Sir. H. Bruce, of the County ef Loudonderry.—Lieut. Col. Bushe, who was also 
twice wounded, is the son of the late Mr. Gervais Bushe, so well known, and 
justly regarded in our political hemisphere, and brother to the rising Barrister 
of that name, and to the Rector of St. George’s Parish. 

The Assizes held at Ballinrobe, for Mayo, ended March 20th, when four bro- 
thers of the name of M‘Cue, were convicted of having disguised themselves in 
white shirts, and in the dead of the night entered the house of a poor man named 
Carney, and shot his wife and daughter; the first died immediately, the daughter 
recovered :—One of them, a yeoman, confessed his guilt; the other three per- 
sisted in their innocence, 

The trial that most interested this county was that of five insurgents, who were 
eharged with having attacked the house of a poor man, named M‘Nulty, taking 
his wife from her bed with an iron tongs by the ear, dragging his child, a hoy of 
ten years old, from under his bed by the legs, and throwing him into the fire. 
The charge was clearly, as the Judge thought, proved, and so he charged the 
Jury, who having retired for about an hour, informed the Judge that they were 
satified as to the guilt of the prisoners, and would so find, if he promised to spare 
their lives; but the Judge told the Jury that he woukl make no such promise 
with them, but let the Jury do their duty, and he would do his. The Jury res 
turned, and remained shut up the whule night and half of next dav, and did 
then, to the surprise of all, acquit the prisoners. 

Upon the above verdict being given, Baron George, the Judge, said, ‘* I know 
not how te express my feelings upon receiving your verdict, and shall only say, it 
is the very worst I ever knew since I became acquainted with the administration 
of justice.” His Lordship made many other similar observations at the moment ; 
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and afterwards, when pronouncing sentence upon the M‘Cues, expressed a hope 
that their unfortunate fate would tend to counteract the otherwise possible effects 
of the extraordinary verdict that day, which he was convinced must have struck 
every man in Court with horror. He added, that never in his life had he said 
half so much in disparagement of the verdict of a Jury. 

Last week James Callaghan, a poor young man, shooting birds at Hayfield, 
Rathfarnham, had his thumb shot off and his hand much wounded, by the burst- 
ing of the gun.—Edward Mahon, blasting a quarry at Kilmashogue, had his 
thigh broken, and his left eye lost by splinters of the stone-—Simon Brian, shoot- 
ing rabbits at Lucan, had his leg miserably shattered by the accidental going off 
of the fowling piece.—Andrew Collins broke his thigh by a fall from a scaffold at 
Clontarf.—They were received into the Meath hospital. 

Lately a cow, belonging to Mr. Mills, of Lutton Garnsgate, was nearly choak- 
ed by a potatoe, nine inches and a quarter in circumference, and there appeared 
no probability of saving the animal's life; Mr, Sutton, farrier, of Long Sutton, 
however, very skilfully made an incision in the thruat of the cow, and extracted 
the potatoe. The wound was then immediately sewed up, and the cow is now as 
well as ever she was. 





— 


BIRTHS. 

In great Ship-street, the Lady of Doctor Wright, of a daughter.—In Newry, 
the lady of James Strange Burson, Esq. son of the Lord Bishop of Clonfert, of a 
dau shter.—At his Lordship’s mansion, in Berkeley square, London, the Marchio- 
ness of Lansdowne, of a son and heir. 


MARRIED. 

At St. George's, London, the Rev. L. W. Eliot, Rector of Peper Harow, Sur- 
rey, to Matilda Elizabeth, sesond daughter to the late Henry Halsey, Esq. of 
Henley Park.—Mr. John Perrin, Printer, to Miss Collet-—At St. Mary's Church, 
dames Crooke Thomson, Esq. to Catherine, daughter of the late Captain Daniel 
Arthure—Mr. George Sheard, of Batley, clothier, aged 72, to Miss Eliza Cow- 
ling, aged 19—fhbe bridegroom has 6 children, 46 grand children, and 6 great 
grand children, all living.—Charles Taylor, parish clerk of Ardstey, near Wake- 
field, to Martha Marsden. Their united ages are 140 years, the vigorous bride- 
groom being 64, aud the ¢ender bride 76.—In the Isle, of Wight, Mr. Too- 
gvod, ‘to Miss Goodenough. 

DIED. 

At Wakeficld, on the 16th ult. in the 95th year of his age, Lieut, Gen. Loftus 
Tottenham, Colonel of the 55th regiment of foot. He was brother to Sir John 
Tottenham, and uncle to the late Marquis of Ely—he was one of the oldest officers 
in the service.—Miss Patty Foreman, of Eggleston-place, near Storrington, d 
upwards of 70 years. She possessed a great property ; and having no relation liv- 
ing, bequeathed the greatest part of it, upwards of 60,000]. to her bailiff, in ad- 
dition to which, she gave a legacy of 1,000). to one of his daughters.—Suddenly, 
on the 27th ult. in the 83d year of his age, Mr. Weichsell, the father of Mr. 
Weichsell, Leader of the Band at the King’s Theatre, and of Mrs. Billington.— 
In John-street, Limerick, the Rev. Andrew Lyuch, Assistant Roman Catholic 
Curate in St. Jobn's.—In Ennis, Mr. Nathaniel Judd, Cordwainer, sincerely re- 
gretted—At Lynn, in England, Elizabeth Jarrs, aged 111 years.—At ugh 
Swilly, on the 19th March, on board his Majesty’s Ship Saldanha, which he com- 
manded, Captain John Stuart, second son of the Honourable General Sir Charles 
Stuart, K. B. and nephew to the Marquis of Bute, and the Primate of Ireland. — 
In England, Mary Driscombe, aged 102 years; she had 18 children, 37 grand 
children, and 82 great grand children.—Mr. M‘Lochlin, an eminent merchant, 
after having dined in William-street, called to the Cock in Mary-street ; and hav- 
ing taken a pan of cheese, was proceeding home, when he dropped dead in Ca- 
pel-street.—David Courtney, Esq. of Mc xfield Grove.—In Caroline-Row, of a lin- 
gering decline, Miss Ouseley, sister to Sic Win. Ouseley, the Orientalist, and to 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. Ambassador to the Court of Persia. 
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THE 


HIBERNIA MAGAZINE 


DUBLIN MONTHLY PANORAMA, 


FOR 


MAY, 1811. 


TO THE PUBLIC, 

THE Proprietors of this Migcellany feel themselves bound to apologise, 
for some obnoxious articles, which have crept into a late Number, totally 
unknown to them, gnd very contrary to their feelings and opinions. To 
particularize, woyld tend to give the articles alluded to, a publicity which 
they do not deserve, and which the Proprietors would be very sorry for. 

The Hibernia Magazine was offered to the Public, by men whase loyalty, 
public and private conduct, would stand the test of examination on all 
occ tsions, intending to make it a collection of chaste end valuable 
matter, and a faithful record of pussing events. As a proof of this asser- 
dion, the uniform and positive directions of the acting Proprietor, to every 
person who gave diterary assistance, (and many there have been) was— 
‘ Do not erter inte religious or political controversies, and held private 
character sacRED.” . 
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Memoir of Miss Sharpe, of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 


(With an approved Likeness.) 


"THERE is no establishment, unless such as may be immediately con- 
nected with the very existence of Government, which claims so much 
of the public interest as a Narionas Tueatnre. IJadeed we are of the 
fixed opinion, that even to the Stare itself, the institution of a cor- 
veetly conducted Theatre is of more than ordinary importance; for we 
agree with Wuireuep, in his lines on Garrick, a 


** A nation’s taste depends on, you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue tov.” 


Under this impression, and considering M1ss Srarre (who has this 
season appeared for the first time at our Theatre Royal) as a lady of 
much talent, and many accomplishments, we have been anxious to ob- 
tain some authentic particulars relative to her, and we believe oursetves 
to have acquired what little is ta he learned of so young a life, ‘The 
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tale is brief, but not without interest.—It is calculated to command re- 
t, and excite the best feelings of our nature. 

The father of this young lady, William Sharpe, Esq. a gentleman of 
most respectable family, had attained the rank of Captain in his Majesty's 
9th regiment of Infantry, when ill health obliged him to sell out, and 
reluctantly relinquish the regular service.—He subsequently accepted a 
commission in a regiment of English militia, and in this situation he 
became acquainted with Miss Mary Yeates, to whom he was married at 
St. George’s Church, Hanover-Square, London, in October 1784.—Mrs. 
SHARPE was a most excellent and very beautiful woman ; yet those who 
have seen the subject of this memoir, and her mother, might perhaps 
exclaim with Horace, 


* O matre pulcre, filia pulcrior.” 


The young lady of whom we are now speaking, Frances ANNE 
SuHarre, was born on the 19th of September, 1789. At a very early 
period of life she was sent to a boarding school of high character and 
respectability ; but before her education had been finished, her amiable 
and valued mother departed this life. ‘This calamity increased the in- 
disposition of Captain Sharpe, and Frances Anne was brought home 
to attend upon her afflicted parent.—Here that rectitude of mind, and 
those finer affections of the heart which have so muclt endeared her to 
relatives and friends, were amply unfolded.—Both to the peculiar pro- 
pricty of her general conduct, and to her tender unremitting attention 
to her father, the regiment in which he served will long bear a-~willing 
testimony. Nor was Captain Sharpe unmindful of the attentions of his 
young nurse—the best masters were carefully provided for-her at home, 
and her time was anxiously employed between the acquirement of men- 
tal improvement and the care of a dying father —He did not long sur- 
vive his wife, and at the age of sixteen Miss Sharpe became an orphan. 
The affectionate and exemplary conduct of the daughter cheered the 
expiring parent, consoled him in the hopr of death, and shed a balm 
over his departing spirit. 

Captain SHarre served in a regiment full of rich and illustrious 
persons ; here, therefore, his pay and his property served to do little 
nore than to support his family and to give all his children an excellent 
education ; thus, when he died, he had not much to leave, yet this young 
lady was, at her own instance, again placed at an excellent boarding- 
school, where she continued some time ; but her own finances were 
limited, and her father’s sister, the wife of a clergyman in a midland 
county, who placed her at this school, soon after became a widow, 
with nine children; and to withdraw Miss Sharpe from school was 
now unavoidable. 

Under the circumstances we have described, the Stace became an 
object with Miss Sharpe ; and in the Summer of 1809, she applied for 
and obtained an engagement in the Brighton Theatre. Whilst she so- 
licited this sItuation, she was aware that the faniily of an officer, who 
had been on service with her father, resided there; she relied upon 
their friendship, nor was she deceived in her expectation.—This officer 
had been the friend of Captain Sharpe ; his amiable wife had been in- 
timate with her mother; and in their agreeable society, and that of 
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the'r four charming daughters, our young candidate for dramatic fame 
found a-solace and protection.—At Brighton she made her first appear- 
ance in Cowslip, and was extremely well received.—To use the lan 
guage of the Theatre, she had much good business in this company.— 
For her benefit she played the Widow Cheerly, and, as the ‘“ Soldier's 
Daughter,” she was peculiarly interesting, and ap to much ad- 
vantage.—The Theatre closed with the season, and a new engagement 
was to be looked for.—This was soon found in the Manchester company, 
at the head of which was Mr. Elliston—Here she became a great 
favourite ; but rising in her professional character, she soon obtained a 
situation in the Bath Theatre, where, continuing to advance in his- 
trionic fame, she received the offer of a liberal engagement from the 
patentee of the Theatre Royal, Dublin.—She arrived here in October 
last, and her efforts with us are fresh in the recollection of our readers. 
—On her first appearance at Crow-street, as Cora, in the tragic play 
of Pizarro, the following elegant and appropriate lines have been 
written: — 


Hail, Muse of Germany! though stern and wild, 
Yet feeling claims thee as her darling child ; 


And o’er the lyre, as sweeps thy wand’ring hand, ? 
Around thy cave the spell-bound Passions stand, - 
And bending o’er the strings, await thy dread command. J 


** Smiling through tears,” the enchantress Hore is there, 
Heroic Love, stern HAte, and pallid Fear ; 
REVENGE, exulting o’er the fallen foe, 

And GLory’s WARRIOR FORM and dark desponding Woe, 
Yet, to the softer feelings still belung, 

The sweetest numbers of thy magic song. 

When Haller sheds contrition’s scalding teay, 

Or Cora, nobly scorning woman's fear, 

Dares every peril by Alonzo's side, 

Tho’ her full eye scarce checks the swelling tide, 
While gazing on her child, what mother’s eye 
Witbholds the pleasing tear of sympathy ?— 

Or, when with looks of pensive pleasure mild, 

She gazes on her husband and her child, 

And pours to Heaven the voice of grateful praise, 
Which thus the Muse weaves in unpolish’d lays : 

* Dear is the feeling of the mother’s breast,* 

** When to her heart the new-born babe is prest. 

*« Yet, dearer still, when first the teeth appear, 

** Like the white blossoms of the early year, 

** Bursting their crimson buds : bliss unimpaired, 

** Because by him she loves that bliss is shared, 

** Her heart's first holiday, by Nature given, 

** To sweeten earthly cares with joys of Heaven ; 

*¢ And when the cherub tries his little race, 

** And leaves, with tottering step, his sire’s embrace, 
** To reach his mother’s knee, and laughing clings— 
“« In either breast, what nameless pleasure springs— 
*¢ This is the second holiday. ‘The last, 

* The best reward for all her sufferings past, 

*© Is when his little tongue attempts to frame, 

‘ In accents scarcely caught, the endearing name 


* See Cora's Speech, Act the 2d, Scene the Ist 
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“© OF Father—Mother—this, indeed, is bliss ; 

*« Can angels taste a joy more pure than this ?” 
Oft on those lines with rapture have I dwelt, 

But never yet such sweet sensation felt, 

As when with 'tranced ear I lately hung 
On the sweet sounds that flowed from Beauty’s tongue, 
When Cora’s representative appeared, ‘ 
*Twas Cora’s self we saw, and felt, and heard; 
The winning softness, the bewitching grace, 
The voice of music, and the angel-face, 

We share her joys, with her we pour the tear, 
Nor wish for Cora, while a Suarpe is here. 


We have little more to add; but believing, from the widely extended 
circulation of this Work, that many of our readers cannot have seen 
this young Jady, and wishing that those who have, may also be gratified, 
we subjoin a finely engraved Likeness, which, after all, can only convey 
a faint idea of the original—A portrait in colours would show that 
her hair is dark brown, her eyes blue, and her features extremely ex- 
pressive.-—Her figure is commanding, her voice sweet and powerful, 
and her enunciation singularly distinct—She appears to be extremely 
diffident, but time will impart what we consider a nécessary .con- 
fidence. Her manners off the Stage, are, wé understand, thoroughly 
unaffected ; and we trust, that on tHe boards she never will become 
more artificial than she is at presént. 

Well bred and educated women, the stage of every country should 
foster.—The subject of this memoir we believe to be all that is under- 
stood by that truly comprehensive word—respectable. By birth and 
education she is a gentlewoman—in character amiable—in conduct 
faultless ; and we shall conclude this article, with wishing her to attain 
the highest possible rank in the arduous profession she has embraced. 
It may become one of considerable fame and profit, and it always 
rests with the individual, whether any profession shall or shall not 
prove one of Honour. 








Memoir of His Grace the Duke of Richmond. * 
(Continued from puge 195.) 


ELIS Grace is the eldest survivitg soh of the late Lord George Lenox. 
He was born in the year 1764, and is said to have given very early indi- 
cations of a decisive and generous character, Attached to the sports of 
the field and to athletic exercises, Mr. Lenox spent his youth among 
the nobility of England, and was welcomed into ¢very company as 
young gentleman blessed with a most amiable temper, and totally devoid 
of affectation or hauteur. But amenity of disposition and good liumour 
are more compatible, perhaps, with exalted spirit and vigorous deter- 
mination, than the stuicism and frigidity of deportment so often mis- 
taken for dignity and wisdom. : 

The Duke of Richmond has been blessed with a most affectionate 
wife. Her Grace’s amiable and charitable disposition, is the just panie- 
“yric of every rank in society; and her attention to the education of 
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her children, is a pattern of wisdom and propriety, rarely to be met 
with, even in humble life. ‘ 

It would be a breach of candout, to withhold from the Duke the 
applause which his judicious and conciliating administration so richly 
deserves. He had more prejudices to overcome than any Lord Lieu- 
tenant ever sent to Ireland. ‘Those he has subdued by the most 
masterly conduct, and without any apparent effort. 

To the Duke of Richmond, more than to any other chief Governor 
of Ireland, this praise most eminently belongs. This we: feel, and 
through whatever scenes and changes Ireland may be destined to 
pass, she will always remember with gratitude and respect, aad not 
unfrequently yield to the authority and advice of a nobleman, not 
mure illustrious in rank, : birth, and talent, than in political virtue and 
private worth. Cc 





Fatal Effects of Coquetry. 


'['O those who ate not insensible to the sweet emotions of pity, and 
whose hearts can feel for another's woes, the following letter may not 
be thought uninteresting. It is said to have been written by an 
intimate friend of a youth, supposed to have fallen a victim to the per- 
lidy of a wonian whom he fondly loved, and to whom he was shortly 
to have been married. A capricious refusal to fulfil the sacred promises 
made to him whose affections she had obtained, unnerved the frame of 
a man and a soldier, who had braved the battle's rage, and for his coun- 
try often bled. Unaccountably interdicted all intercourse with the 
object. of his regard, he found himself, as it were, alone in the world. 
Life itself was no longer desirable. It became at length intolerable. 
Hurried by the warmth of a passion that preyed upon his understand- 
ing, and panting for the undisturbed repose of the grave, in a moment 
of distraction he rashly terminated his present miseries and existence 
To her, who was the cause of the gallant soldier's untimely fate, to her, 
who had capriciously trifled with the finer feelings of his heart, and 
was callous to the real emotions of love and friendship, this letter was 
addressed.—The tale is not fictitious, as it alludes to a recent circum- 
stance well known in the neighbourhood where it happened. From 
the perusal, some good may result to young and inexperienced females ; 
and that a proper'impression may be made on their tender minds, is 
the motive which has induced me to send an exact copy of it for inser- 

tion in your work. 

—0000— 
Mapa, 

1 have just performed the sincerest tribute which the sacred rights 
of friendship can demand. I have seen committed fo their native 
earth, the remains of him whose dast prayer was offered up to the 
‘Throne of Grace for your happiness. It is unnecessary for me to nume 
the lamented object, because my words will recal to your recollection, 

that there was only one being to whom you had become so dear, Love, 
irresistible love, had taken possession of his soul, and in your person 
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he fancied he discovered charms superior to those which your sex 
generally possess. Animated by hope, and actuated by sincerity, he 
disclosed ty you the passion which he felt ; and after a long acquaint- 
ance, you acknowledged his merit, and consented to become H1s WIFE. 
Promises, alas! are but illusive; and when his fate was completely in 
your power, when you Knew that his happiness or misery depended 
on the sacred fulfilment of your word, most suddenly did you refuse all 
further intercourse with your pEsTINED HUSBAND; and as the strong- 
est proof that he could give tothe world of his fidelity and attachment 
to you, in the moment of despair, he terminated his life. 

A delicacy (which under these circumstances might be deemed un- 
necessary) prevents my attempting to describe the scene his chamber 
exhibited, when, weltering in his blood, this young man was found 2 
lifeless corpse.—I can find no language expressive of the horror and the 
sympathy it occasioned.—On his table wefe all the letters you had 
written to him—and there was also the marriage bond, wherein he 
gave to you all that he possessed ; and there was likewise the licensed 
permission, which, at your PARTICULAR REQUEST, he had obtained, to 
complete his own, and, as he imagined, your felicity. Beside them 
were the fatal weapons with which he destroyed himself ; and the last 
words he ever wrote were—that he still madly loved you, and that 
without your society the world for him had no charms. The anguish 
of his mind, but too forcibly depicted in his pale and ghastly counte- 
nance, had not been softened down by the hand of death; but the eye 
of feeling and of friendship was delighted to find a heavenly resignation 
expressed in his cold and inanimate features, which compelled us to be- 
lieve that his crime was rorGiven, and that his spirit rests on the 
Bosom oF HIs Gop. 

Had you beheld his funeral procession, I think even you would have 
given one tear of pity to his departed worth. When you had beheld 
his companions in arms with sorrowing looks attending him to his man- 
sion of peace—that grave which was soon to hide him for ever from 
their sight, even you might have remembered that this respect was paid 
to his valour. The mournful sounds of the muffled drum and attending 
and must have sunk deep into your bosom; and when you saw his 
brother officers supporting his pall, you would have known how truly 
he was lamented. His gloves, his sash, his helmet, his sword, deposited 
on his coffin, would have recalled to your memory his gallant deeds— 
and the sight of his rrstors might have made you sigh at his untimely 
FATE. His horse, clad in sable, and decorated with white favore, bear- 
ing his boots and spurs reversed, might have reminded you, that ho- 
nour and fame had not only led William on to victory—but now attend- 
ed to’ grace his obsequies ; and thousands of surrounding spectators, 
paying due tribute to his virtues, and to his early and unhappy destiny, 
might have made you pRrovup to have been the wife of such a man.—The 
burial service, read so impressively as it was, interrupted only by the 
half-stifled sighs of the preacher, and the loud sobbings of every fe- 
male bosom, would, I think, have remained indelibly impressed on your 
memory ; and the dirge which was sung for his departed soul would not 
readily have been forgotten. 

Had you accompanied his body to the earth, and seen his grave 
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moistened with the tears of the worthy and the goarl—had you read the 
inscription on the coftin—* Here rest in peace the remains of a soldier, 
who, having acquired glory in foreign climes, returned with eagerness 
to his native land, in order to share the enjoyment of it with the ob- 
ject of his regard: but unable to support the miseries of unrequited 
love, and to bear the change of disappointed affection, sought for hap- 
piness in that other and better world where NO DECEIT is known, 
and ventured an unbidden guest into the presence of his Maker,”—you 
might have brought to your recollection the strong expressions of re- 
gard you had written to him—you might have remembered his vow, 
that nearest his heart should be entombed that lovk of your Hair 
whic’. had been sent him as the sacred pledge of your intention to be- 
come His wiFe—you might have recollected the numerous and costly 
proofs of his regard with which in return he presented you: and you 
would have learned that the golden ornament, designed to decorate 
your finger, and with which he had fondly hoped soon to have acquired 
the endearing name of husband, was also deposited in the same dark 
abode. The last letter which he ever wrote to you—not upbraiding 
YOUR PERFIDY—not accusing you as the cause of his death, but filled 
with the most tender expressions of love and friendship, must have 
rushed upon your memory. Had you observed the tears which graced 
the attending soldiers’ manly cheeks, and witnessed the sorrow of the 
surrounding spectators—had marked his favorite charger, the long and 
faithful companion and sharer in all his dangers, his wounds, and his 
victories, with an apparent mournful countenance looking over his mas- 
ter's grave, I think even you would have been affected. When the last 
prayer for my friend’s eternal happiness was finished, a solemn pause 
ensued !—This awful silence, however, was soon interrupted by the 
most impressive scene that could be witnessed—For a moment the sun 
shone forth in refulgent splendour, and his declining rays threw a lustre 
over the face of nature, which arrested the admiration of every beholder. 
Gradually, but magnificently, did the glorious luminary vanish ! and 
Texclaimed, ‘‘ May Witi1am’s exit, like thine, have been serene 
though awful ; and may his x1s1nG be great and illustricusas thy morn- 
ing ms!” The death-bell again smote the hearts of the mourners, 
on their return to their homes, and the unfortunate youth and rou were 
the subject of their evening's cunverse. If at some future time you do 
approach the altar, you may then imagine that him, to whom you had 
promised there to be united in wedlock’s holy bands, possessed every qua- 
lification which could adorn the husband, the fatker, and the friend. 
You may fancy that his departed spirit, at that moment, is watching 
over YOUR DESTINY, and praying to the Great Dispdser of events to 
render you Harry. It will be no injustice to contrast, even with a sigh, 
the merry wedding-peal of that day with the melancholy knell which 
now dies upon my ear, whilst it tolls your rarrurut lover to his cLay- 
coLp bed. 
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The following Instrument is copied from the Original in the Herald's 
Office: It is marked G. 13. p. 349. 


TO all singuler noble and gentlemen of all estats and degrees, bearing 
arms, to whom these presents shall come, William Dethick, Garter 
Principall, King of Arms of England, and William Camden, alias 
Clarencieulx King of Arms for the south, east, and west parts of this 
realme, sende the greeting. Know ye that in all nations and king- 
doms the record and remembraunce of the valeant facts and verteous 
dispositions of worthie men have been made knowne and divulged by 
certeyne shields of arms and tokens of chevalrie; the grant and teste- 
monie whereof apperteyneth unto us*by vertu of our offices, from the 
Queenes most Exc. Majestie, and her Highenes most noble and vic- 
torious progenitors : wherefore being solicited, and by credible report 
informed that Joun Suaksrere, now of Stratford upon Avon, in the 
counte of Warwick, gent. whose parent; great grandfather, and late 
antecessor, for his faithefull and approved service to the late most pru- 
dent prince, king Henry VII. of famous memore, was advaunced and 
rewarded with lands and tenements, geven to hii in those parts of 
Warwickshere, where they have continued by some descents in good re- 
putacion and credit ; and for that the said John Shakspere having maryed 
the daughter and one of the heyrs of Robert Arden, of Wellingcote in 
the sai! countie, and also produced this his auncient cote of arms, 
heretofore assigned to him whilest he was her Majesties officer and bay-~ 
lefe of that towne. In consideration of the premisses, and for the 
encouragement of his posteritie, unto whom suche blazon of arms and 
achevements of inheritance from theyre said mother by the auncyent 
custome and lawes of arms, maye lawfully descend ; We the said Gar- 
ter and Clarencieulx have assigned, graunted, and by these presents 
exemplified unto the said John Shakspere, and to his posteritie, that 
shield and cote of arms, viz. In a field of gould upon a bend sables, a 
speare of the first, the point upward, hedded argent ; and for his crest 
or cognizance, a falcon with his wyngs displayd, standing on a wrethe of 
his coullers, supporting a speare armed hedded, or steeled sylver, fyxed 
uppon a helmet with mantell and tassells, as more playnely maye ap- 
peare depected on this margent; and we have likewise uppon on other 
escutcheon, impaled the same with the auncyent arms of the said Ar- 
den of Wellingcote, significing thereby, that it maye and shalbe 
lawfull for the said John Shakspere, gent. to beare and use the same 
shield of arms, single or impaled, as aforesaid, during his naturall 
lyffe; and that it shalbe lawful for nis children, yssue, and posteryte ¢ 
(lawfully begotten) to beare, use, aud quarter, and show forth the 
same, with theyre dewe differences, in all lawfull warlyke facts and 
civile uses or exercises, according to the lawes of arms, and custome 
that to gentlemen belongethe, without let or interuption of any person 
or persons, for use or bearing the same. In wyttnesse and testemonye 
whereof we have subserebed our ames and fastened the seals of our 
offices, geven at the Office of Arms, London, the daye of 
in the xlii yere of the reigne of our most gratious Sovraigne 
Ladye Elizabeth, by the grace of God, Quene of Ingland, Franee, 
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and Ireland, defender of the faith, &e. 1559. 
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Descriptive Sketches, 
Collected in a Journey to London, &e. 
—000— 
LETTER IX. 
—000— 
BEAR TOM, : London, ——meeennne 


MY last letter conducted us as far as Leicester, and left us recumbent 
in the arms of the drowsy God, from whose géntle shackles we would 
scarcely have been released ina hurry, had not fell Boreas rudely re- 
solved to snatch us from his soft embraee. To speak less mythologically, 
a tremendous storm arose about one in the morning, accompanied’ with 
thunder and lightning, that shook to the very foundation the “ Blue 
Bell,” under which sign we had taken refuge for the night. What ma- 
terially added to our alarm, was the incessant rustling of two lofty syca- 
more trees, which overshadowed our chamber window, and by the force 
of fancy added new terrors to the howling’of the storm. For my part, 
I have as great a share of natural courage as any man, provided you 
give me fair play, and do not take me by surprise. But I must candidly 
confess to you, I am not exempt from the hunian weakness of wishing to 
live as long as I can; or at least to die with a whole skin: Like Fal- 
staff, on a proper occasion ‘I am as valiant as Hercules—but instinct 
ts a great matter”—and mine powerfully impelled me to avoid having 
an old house tumbled about my cars. In spite, therefore, of the ralleries 
which my fellow travellers lavished upon me very freely, I bounced out 
of bed, was dressed in a twinkling, and thus accoutred, sallied out into 
the street, reraling, to meet my fate like a hero, and “ die at least with 
harness on my back.” Having raged wiih the utmost violence for two 
hours, the storm at length subsided, and permitted me to resume my 
former station. 

When we arose, in consequence of the loss.of our rest, it was far ad- 
vanced in the day, and my companions found (as if by instinct also), they 
had put up exactly opposite to.a coach-maker's shop. ‘ What a prospect !’ 
cries one of them, rubbing his eyes, and pulling off his night-cap, as 
he opened the window. ‘Phough the exclamation was such as a reason- 
able man might have made, vn beholding a fine clear sky, a pretty 
town, and a distant view of a pleasant country, which was just. what 
he overlooked ; yet, on inquiry, I found he had a more substantial rea- 
son for his admiration, than I was aoye of ; for, according to a selfish 
expression, men must look to themselves, aud just at the moment my 
friend fancied he saw himself reflected in the brilliant pannel of a gig 
that stood at the gate of the said ccach«maker's yard. My companions 
thinking it all the work of fate in their behalf, resolved to lose no time ; 
so we all stepped down to ordér something for breakfast. It was now 
about twelve o'clock, the Englishman's dinner hour; s0 true to his 
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belly, in walks Johnny Bull, from whom we soon learned that he was one 
of the trade, as the saying is, and as soon the whole character of the 
owner of the coach-yard (it was the shop he worked in) which had so 
attracted my fellow traveller's attention; for the English (the working 
part of them) are very loquacious and communicative, insomuch, that 
in half, an hour you are as intimate with them as you would be in a 
twelvemonth. While my quondam friends were making the necessary 
arrangements to look after their own business, my new acquaintance 
entertained me with what he conceived the most interesting particulars 
telative to his native town. It is a place of great antiquity, and stands 
on the river Svare or Seir, by which it is partly surrounded, and from 
whence it derives: its name. It was formerly the see of a Bishop, and 
could boast no less than 32 churches ; but such is the decline of piety in 
these degenerate days, that now they are reduced to five or six. Like 
other corporate towns, its chief istrate is a Mayor, who, together 
with the freemen, conduct the civic business of the place ; and I am 
told, enjoy certain immunities in point of trade, throughout all the mar- 
kets in England. , 

It still ts many curious remains of antiquity, which denote its 
once being a Roman station. It has also been distinguished in its day 
as the scene of persecution and civil war; the first law fur immolating 
Heretics in England being here enforced against the followers of Wick- 
liffe ; and in the troubles under Charles the First, previous to the inter- 
tegnum, its inhabitants suffered severely. The ruins of its abbey derive 
a kind of historical celebrity, from being the scene where the unfortu- 
nate and ambitious Wolsey closed the last and awful act of his che- 
quered life ;—of him we may truly say, ‘‘ Nothing in life became him 
but the leaving it,” for let a man spend his life how he will, death is 
generally the monitor that finally brings him to his senses. Pride and 
ambition were the fatal quicksands on which this ‘ great child of Ho- 
nour” foundered, nor was it till humbled by adversity, that he could 
bring himself to ery out, 


©! Chastisement, thou wholesome physic te my soul, 
** Be witness, Heaveti, how I bear thee.” 


The abuse of his overgrown power, and his tremendous fall, might 
afford a useful lesson to court favorites in every age,“had they not in 


in latter times to do with less fickle masters, or been more fortunate: 
founding their greatness on a broader bottom. From being corrupt’ 


themselves, they have learned that great court mystery, of neutralizing 
and debasing the rivalship of their political adversaries, by corruption 
also. They seldum, indeed, come to themselves, till past the power of 
sianizig, 


And then, 0 pride ! their mad delusion o’er, 

Por weaken’d nature then can sin no more, 

Relish abates, each energy is dead, 

Nor pride, nor fashion, can supply their stead. 

"Tis then they seek the peasant’s hut to find, 
Thrice bless’d to share the peasant’s peace of mind; 
And here they meet from palaces exiled, 

Of look demure, religion’s favor'd child, 
Humility. Of earthly pride the bane, 

She whe aloge ean break the tyrant’s chain ; 
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She, who, without resistance, can prevail, 
Shunning, not seeking the tumultuous gale. 

From her they learn, that Heaven to man has sent 
No greater blessing than a mind content ; 

That man and man by nature are the same, 
Howe’er by fate depressd, or rais’d by fame ; 

That true pre-eminence is in the mind, 

And only gain'd when in ourselves we find 

The single source, whence honest pride can flow, 
If pride at all the wise and good can know. 


But a truce with such grave morality; and you, I dare say, will be 
glad to get rid of the Cardinal, though at the trouble of reading the 
more favorable and poetical character which Shakespeare has put into 
the mouth of one of his prolocutors : 


“ 


This Cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 

Was fashioned to inuch honor; from his tradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe good one ; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them who lov'd him not, 

But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisy'd in getting, 

(Which was a sin) yet in bestowing, 

He was most prinvely : ever witness for him, 
Those twins of learning that he rais‘d, 

In Ipswich and Oxford 

His overthrow heap’d happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 

And found the biessedness of being little : 

And to add greater honurs to his age, 
Than man could give him—he died most penitent.’ 








_ You will probably admire my temerity, in thus giving a sample from 
our immortal bard,. alongside my feeble verses ; at least you must ac- 
knowledge my candour, which is only equalled by that of the man whom 
Pope has celebrated in his Dunciad, as the fairest of critics, because he 
gave g sample of his own doggerly productions, together with those he 
ventuned to criticise. . 

_ But to return from this tedious digression, to my two friends, who had 
Just returned, after concluding an engagement with the coach-maker, 
which necessarily caused a separation between us. I have already 
sketched their characters, to which I have only toadd, my wishes for 
their future welfure—that all their undertakings may be successful—that 
their career through life may flow a gentle, and equable course ; and 
should we ever meet again, for a renewal of our friendship. 

My talkative acquaintance now also took his leave, and I determined 
fo go out of town likewise ;— but before I go, let me celebrate 
the man ‘and his country.—During our conversation, he treated me to 
a pint of cyder ! ! —Hear this, and let not the fear of being thirsty, 
prevent your coming to England. I now resolved to steer direct for 
London, which is ninety-nine miles from Leicester, and engaged an 
outside seat on. ‘ the True Briton,” the coach which had come from 
Nottingham, and arrrived at Leicester at 5 o'clock that eventing. 
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On its departure, tike a true Hibernian, 1 was about to mount the 
“¢ True Briton,” when I found all the places already occupied by a re- 
cruiting Serjeant and his party: for such company I had no great 
relish, and therefore judged it expedient to shift my quarters. Besides 
this,-in the inside there was ‘‘ metal more attractive ;” for, to my great 
satisfaction, on my descent, I beheld a fine young girl, beautiful as 
Hebe, with a complexion that might well be said to outshine the bor- 
rowed beauties of the gayest City belle. My satisfaction, however, 
was not without allay ; for, as the Familiar man says, “ pain treads 
upon the heels of joy,” and, to my great mortification, beside her 
sat her old mother, and beside me a countryman of mine, a resident 
of Nottingham. 1 was very glad to see him, you may be sure—but 
you may also be sure 1 was much better pleased to see the Lady. ‘The 
weather was sich as I never felt before, it was so hot, and on any other 
occasion, I would have preferred the outside. Which an Englishman 
would have chosen, 1 know not ; but in my present situation, notwith- 
standing the heat, and my curiosity to view the country, like a true 
Paddy, I preferred the company of the fair. ‘ 

*Tis not the climate, my dear Tom, but the inhabitants I think of ; 
and was it the tropic, my choice would have been the same. My pros- 
pect of the country, however, was not quite impeded, the coach being 
lofty, and the lady so condescending, that 1 not only saw the country, 
but also learned the particulars of every place through which we 

assed. ; 

. The setting Sun was the next object of our admiration, through one 
of the windows of the coach, while through the other we soon per- 
éeived the Moon ‘ peeping through the chambers of the fleecy east.” 
How delightful the contemplation! which, fora while engaged our 
conversation ; till at last the’eyes, tired of the fleeting beauties, sunk to 
repose—her eyes, 1 mean ; you could not suppose such a want of feeling 
and sensibility in mine. Oh! no; like her guardian Angel, I sat 
watchful, gazing with uninterrupted trahsport, except when an envious 
cloud intervened. This luckily happebed but seldom, and of course 
my stage to Northampton ‘was as pleasant as any stage of my life. 
Hicre the guard interrupted us with his horn; my fair fellow- traveller 
asked if this was Northampton, and said she intended sleeping there 
that night. Unfortunately it was Northampton ; so I took the oppor- 
tunity of making as many inquiries as my time would admit. I learned 
that the old lady was to proceed to London next morning, and that she 
{my informant) intended to return alone to Yorkshire, from when’ 

they came.—What an opportunity for a man of gallantry ! = 

It is a very long stage, nearly 150 miles; and, thought I, what acts 
might not be performed on this stage! ‘Though I’ had paid my fare 
to London, I thought of remaining there that night, and returning in 
the morning with the lady to Yorkshire’ Putting my hand, however, 
into my pocket, I came to my senses, for indeed I believe I was half 
mad, and being backward in money, I was obliged to go forward, 
after taking as tender a leave of my fair one as your fancy can suggest. 
And to console myself, I stretched my legs on the seat they just 
quitted, aultl'fell fast asleep. ' 

Here, for the present, I must think of leaving you also; it is un- 
pleasant ; but the hope of soon receiving 4 letter from you, will keep 
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me alive. At present, indeed, I am but barely alive, I am so lonesome; 

and if I had nota friend to write to, and a friend to write to me, I 
don't think J should be alive at all. ‘« Heaven first taught letters for 
gome wretch's aid,” at least I have found it so, for you see my genius 
is alive too—it cheers mea good deal. Yesterday evening, after my 
arrival, 1 took a walk in the ‘Temple Gardens, and saw a drooping rose, 
which was not permitted to be plucked ; 1 wrote a sonnet onit, which, if 
I had room, I would send you, that you might give me your opinion of 
it. 1 have not yet delivered your letter, as walking does not quite agree 
with me, so that at present I cannot say much of London. What. 1 
have seen is irregular, narrow, and rather dirty. Some of their churches 
1 observe are placed very. awkwardly in the middle of the street, 
leaving a little narrow passage on each side, which compels the passen- 
ger, who would wish to get forward, to act directly against the Scripta- 
ral precept, that enjoins us to “ turn neither to the right hand nor 
to the left.” 

The men here are free and sociable; the girls every thing—ex- 
cept that their teeth, 1 suppose by eating sweets, are generally bad. 
Dear Tom, if you are sworp against matrimony, never come to England ; 
for if you venture, you will certainly be a perjured man. I wish you 
were here, for all that-——Come now, to-morrow is in the wumb of fu- 
turity—you will have a fine season, and perhaps | might see you home 
in the winter. 

1 this morning paid a visit to your friend Dunn, the miniature pain- 
ter; he is doing wonders. He has at present in hands two portraits of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, which are esteem- 
ed by those who have an opportunity of judging, admirable likenesses. 
Qne of them he jntends for your exhibition in Dublin next season, and 
the other for London. 

How scanty they are of their rags—I could not get a larger sheet of 
paper, or I would ; therefore must content myself till my next, which 
shall be immediately after your's, if your's is immediately after mine, 
which I anxiously expect, and believe me, 


Dear Tom, Your's, &c. 
S._.G, 
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«THERE is in our present state of Connoissevesuir,” says a late cele- 
brated artist, ‘‘ such extreme imbecility of judgment, that almost any 
fraud may be successfully practised."—1 shall here endeavour to point 
out very concisely some of the principal causes which appear to me to 
produce this inability to appreciate those productions which the artist 
alludes to. 

Previous to entering upon this enquiry, it may be necessary to re- 
mind my reader, that the principles of that species of pereeption which 
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is familiarly called Taster, are not altogether so vague and uncer- 
tain as the majority of persons seem to imagine. It will not be de- 
nied, that between individuals possessing equal capability of appreciat- 
ing a production of art, it not unfrequently occurs, that a difference of 
taste will produce a diflerence of opinion.—Hence the unreflecting part 
of mankind very hastily and very erroneously conclude, that the prin- 
ciples and laws of Taste are altogether capricious and indefinite ; and 
several indeed of the most preposterous errors and egregious absurdi- 
ties in connoisseurship, are attempted to be defended, under the autho- 
rity of the trite and vulgar adage, that ‘‘ Tastes are different.’—I am 
persuaded, however, it will,appear, upon a very moderate degree of 
reflection, that there are a considerable number of principles and pro- 
positions applicable to the science of Taste, which if not as demonstra- 
ble are at least as self-evident as the principles or propositions of any 
other science whatever —Thus,—I “take it to be_ self-evident, though 
not, perhaps, strictly demonstrable, that aswan is a more stately and 
beautiful bird than a Freezeland hen ; or the statue of the Belvedere 
Apollo is a more admirable specimen of the sculptor’s art than an 
Egyptian idol—The preceding sentiments, general or elementary as 
they may be, I conceive are still abundantly sufficient, to lead the 
inquisitive mind to a systematic train of reflection on the subject of 
certainty in the science of Taste. 

I apprehend that a very considerable number of the fundamental 
errors and palpable misperceptions of our smatterers in the science of 
connoisseurship, will be found to originate from those persons attaching 
themselves partially and exclusively to particular departments of an 
art, rather than generally to the art itself—Some individuals, it may 
be observed, habituate themselves to a positive and uniform routine of 
talking and thinking upon subjects connected with the arts, which is ut- 
terly incompatible with ‘rue and liberal judgment in any art whatsoever. 
To illustrate my position by a particular instance, it will be found, I 
believe, that 2 great majority of our picture fanciers, for example, are 
exclusively enamoured of and bigoted to particular subjects, manners 
and masters; and are insensible to every excellence which does not 
directly sanction their own peculiar preferences, thevrics and pur- 
suits; and concur with their narrow, and frequently vulgar, notions of 
true merit—-Connoisseurs of this description remind me of certain 
literary critics 1 meet with, who admire the wisdom of those authors 
exclusively, whose sentiments they find are conformable to their own. 

Notwithstanding the numerous volumes which have from time to 
time been written in various languages upon the subject of Taste in 
the Fine Arts; there yet strikes me to be one very prominent principle 
closely connected with that enquiry, which I do not remember to have 
any where found clearly cunveyed, or forctbly inculcated.—I may as- 
sume it as a truism, that the possible attainments of art, from their 
nature, are and ever must be indefinite; and consequently that an in- 
different artificial production may be admired and commended, till a 
better has been examined, and the judgment of the spectator pro- 
gressively improved. 

In order therefore to qualify any individual to form a competent 
judgment upon a work of art, I take it to be an almost indispensable 
preliminary, that he should have previously inspected, and made hime 
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self acquainted with some of the most peter specimens of that art , 
which he assumes to pronounce upon.—Without this preparatory qua 
lification, the connoisseur must vaguely, and as it strikes me, blindly as- 
sert that the specimens of art which he may casually meet with, are 
positively excellent or exquisite; for those epithets are but relative 
terms ;—the production he admires may doubtless be excellent when 
compared with such as he may have examined; yet the same produc- 
tion may nevertheless be execrable, when contrasted with several per- 
formances of the same description which he may never have an 
opportunity of studying. 1t appears to me then, that a connoisseur, as 
he may be pleased to style himself, must necessarily broach very erro- 
neous and unprincipled opinions, who assumes to pass an unqualified 
judgment upon any production of art such as we are now treating of, 
without having previously examined and distinguished some of the 
best specimens of the art which he pronounces upon ; and thereby ap- 
prized himself of the progress which has hitherto been made, and the 
perfection which has heretofore been attained in that particular art- 

To judge thoroughly of the merit of any performance in the polite 
arts, the connoisseur, too, perhaps, should previously fix a certain 
approved standard of excellence in his ‘‘ mind's eye,” to which he may 
occasionally refer the relative merit of the specimen he pronounces 
upon ; but which assumed standard, however celebrated or popular it 
may be, the truly enlightened mind will be extremely cautious of-ob-. 
stinately considering as the ne plus ultra of artificial excellence. 

It appears to me, that no inconsiderable number of those persons 
who pretend to appreciate such productions of art as are the subject 
of these strictures, are continually betrayed into either of the follow- 
ing misconceptions, both of which are equally incompetible with true 
judgment.—They conceive, or mere frequently, perhaps, they affect te 
conceive, a more exalted notion of artificial excellence than human con- 
trivance is capable of producing ;—or from too limited experience, they 
form a meaner, or more humble conception of artificial excellence, 
than is consistent with an enlightened judgment. 

Experience united with discernment, I take it, are the two indispen- 
sable qualifications for the connoisseur ; either of which, it would seem, 
if unaccompanied by the other, is insufficient to enable Lim to form a 
correct and comprehensive judgment upon a work of art. 

It may be observed, however, that the mental as well as the cor- 
poreal tastes of individuals ave capable of very various degrees of 
acuteness and perception, commencing at what may be termed the gross 
and insipid, and arriving, by a series of intermediate degrees, at the 
refined and exquisite.—Hence it is, we so frequently perceive, that the 
same production of art will make very different impressions upon, and 
be viewed with very different degrees of adinivation by differeut persons. 
*‘ For my part,” said a by-stander to an artist, who was applauding 
with extreme enthusiasm, a portrait of Helen, by Zeuxis, in the Por- 
tico at Athens, ‘‘ I cannot imagine what you can see in that picture de- 
serving .such extravagant eulogium.”—‘ Your surprize, my good Sir,” 
replied the enraptured artist, ‘‘ does not in the least degree excite mine ; 
for I am aware that you cannot see that portrait with my eyes.” 

I have already intimated, that the taste of some individuals is capa- 
ble of being progressively raised or refined as their experience in- 
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creases ; or to to express the same sentiment in less general terms, 2¢ 
opportunities are afforded them of examining more faultless specimens 
of that art, in which we shall presume they possess the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing the various degrees of excellence; while the taste or per- 
ception, as it seems to me, of the great majority of mankind, and 
even of many indeed of our most declamatory connoisseurs themselves, 
is so far circumscribed and definite, that notwithstanding’ they: may 
possess equal opportunities with the former persons, of examining the 
finest specimens of art, the'faculty of distinguishing their various de- 
grees of excellence, is with them extremely limited and imperfect: 

To illustrate, in some measure, the preceding seritiments ;—let us 
suppose, for instance, that several statues executed with different high 
degrees of excellence, are placed before a person possessing’ experience 
and judgment in the sculptor’s art.—This person shal! be able to point 
out as distinctly as may be the progressive degrees of ee of 
each performance.—Let us next suppose, that a common wig~block is 
exhibited to a person altogether unacquainted with the works of the 
sculptor.—He, it is extremely probable, will admire this rude specimen 
of sculpture ; and value it as a curious sample of human ingenuity.— 
Let the automata in Saint Dunstan's clock be next exhibited to the 
last supposed person, and I presume he will despise his once admired 
wig-block, and become sensible, in some degree, of his former simpli- 
city. At this point of perception, however, it is not at all improba- 
ble, the natural or even the acquired taste of our last supposed con- 
noisseur will ultimately settle, for let the most faultless statue in ex~ 
istence be exhibited to him in future, he will possibly continue-to give 
the preference, (at leastin his own mind,) to his favourite figure in 
the Church of Saint Dunstan's. 

From the preceding very brief and crude observations, I would be 
disposed to deduce the following fundamental maxim in the science 
of connoisseurship, which if its truth be as indisputable as'1 conceive: 
it to be, would probably extinguish more than nine-tenths of our sup- 

connoisseurs.—Let the natural, or the improved perception of any’ 
man be however penetrating or acute, I conceive it is impossible 
him to form a profound and comprehensive judgment upon a werk’ of 
art, until he is aware of, or has previously examined, some of the most 
perfect specimens extant of the art he pronounces upon; and'thereby 
ascertained how much has already been accomplished in that’ depart- 
ment by human ingenuity; for surely it is demonstrable, that ‘no’ 
individual can by possibility be a competent judge of any art what~’ 
ever, who is unapprized of the difficulties which the ‘practitioné¢rs of 
that art have heretofore surmounted. Hi 
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(Continued from page 210) 
—o900— 
LETTER VI. 


"THE next object of Keating's animadversions, and indeed the princ- 
pal, is Stanihurst, a German, as it should seem, who received his educa- 
tion in England, and who was actually hired by our ancestors, if we credit 
the authority of the good ecclesiastic, to traduce the country. To de 
Stanihurst justice, he seems to have earned his wages. Possessed of 
fluency, and, if I may judge of the specimens cited in this preface, of 
a vituperative talent, which might figure with some success in declama- 
tion, this man has collected all the. common-places of satire, seasoned, 
of course, and qualified with a few unanswerable statements, and lavish- 
ed them on this devoted people. You may judge of the nature of 
Stanihurst’s observations, and the degree of credibility they bear, when 
one of his aay accusations against this nation is inhospitality—es¢ 
autem hac gens inhospita! This would be too much for the patience of a 
Dutchman ; how this and similar taunts have operated on an Irishman’s 
temperament you need not be told. Doctor Keating occupies some 
pages in defending ancient and modern Ireland against this writer, not 
perceiving that the very, style of the book is as fatal to its authority, as 
the extravagances of Doctor Keating is to the authenticity of ancient 
Jrish History. ; 
One Spencer, ‘* a poetical genius,”’ is also introduced into the cata- 
logue of those authors, who have written defamingly of Ireland, This 
«€ audacious writer,” it seems, wishes to derive some of the chief fami- 
lies in Ireland from an English stock. Exampli gratid, the Mac Mahons 
from the Fitz Ursulas ; the Macnamaras from the Mortimers—whereas 
it can be proved, ‘‘ front indisputable documents,” that these families, 
and others which Keating enumerates, are lineally descended from 
Heremon,. one of the sons of Melesius himself. In this wise contro- 
versy, whom do you think the wiset, this ‘‘ poetical genius” or his ad- 
versary? That Spencer was fond of the antique is demonstrate by his 
poems. Is it not lamentable that he did not direct his curiosity, to the 
only part of the antiquities of this country that seems worth the trou- 
ble of exploring—her boasted Porricat Remains. There were cer- 
tainly, at this time, eee in existence, of which a trace 
can be no longer found. thaps had Spencer directed his attention to 
this branch of antiquities, instead of wasting his fine powers upon that 
most contemptible of all archeological pursuits, the hunting of pedi- 
grees, Ireland might at this day have something to boast, nor would 
the unprincipled Macpherson: have ever dreamt of his admirable for. 
rery. 
7 The assertion of Stanihurst, that a Fingallian, or, as they are some- 
times called, the Ceullencachs of » would not condescend to 
match into the family of an Irish Prince, adds not a little te the choler 
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of our worthy doctor. He denies the asseition with much wrath, and 
cites the examples of the O'Neils, the Ormonds, the Fitzgeralds, &c. 
The truth is, that those within the pale and those without hated cach 
other so cordially, and their mutual animosities were so often fomented 
by open war, that they thought, unfortunately for the country, of no- 
thing less than alliances. 

Stanihurst laments that the invaders did not extirpate the language 
altogether, which of course he abuses as barbarous, and’ so forth. 
Keating replies, that of the language this man knows not a word, 
having been only ten weeks in the country upon which he undertook to 
write. . With regard. to his notion of rooting out the language, that, 
Bays the doctor, could not be accomplished without partly extirpating 
the natives. He adds, at least by inference, that none but a Pagan in 
heart would recommend so sanguinary a measure, and that none but 
professed Pagans ever effected such a design. He illustrates his assery 
tion by the example of Hengist, the first conqueror of England, who 
was a Pagan. This policy, he contends, was successful, for the Saxon 
js now the root and fountain of the English language. The next was 
the bastard William ; he was a Christian Prince, and suffered the natives 
to use their own tongue. You see how convenient ignorance is some- 
times for an pune That he is partly right with regard to the con- 
sequences of Hengist’s conquest is generally acknowledged—but. he is 
erroneous in attributing those consequences to any design on the part 
of the barbarian. The statement of William's conduct is too near the 
surface to require a formal contraction. To the proposition itself of 
extirpating the language, 1 shall have occasion hereafter to advert. 

This Stanihurst is a sad fellow. He even denies a country, whose 
armorial bearing is Tue Hane, any knowledge of music—any taste, 
skill or invention. Ex pede Herculem. But he stands alone in this 
heresy. _ Hear even their enemy Cambrensis. Jn musicis solum instru- 
mhentis commendabilem invenies gentis tius deligen totius tiam, in quibus 
PR OMNI NATIONE quem videmus INCOMPARABITER EST INSTRUCTA. 
This from a bitter, and active, and pyejudiced enemy, is allowing a 
great deal. It is an extorted encomium worth pages of panegyric ; 
and it proves much more, in my opinion, than the satirist dreamt of, or 
than Doctor Keating remembered to deduce. It speaks most forcibly 
against the barbarism charged upon the Irish and their general igno- 
rance. Men very rude cannot be celebrated for their acquirements in 
the fine arts. Nay, I will grant that these were only national melo- 
dies, and such perhaps as would fatigue the ear of an Italian master, or 
insult the well-educated nerves of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland ; but still they were sufficient to extort the applause of an 
wngeherous enemy, and proved beyond a question the superiority of 
the natives they traduced. But that the Irish, if they did not know 
the science, practised at least some of the principles of harmony, 
think is obvious, from the-following elegant sentence, written by a 
man, who, if he did not possess skill in the profession, appears by no 
means destitute of taste—Tam suavi velocitate, tam dispari parisate, 
fam discordi concordid, consona reditur & completur melodia. ‘This is 
quaint, you will say, but is it not descriptive of the laboured’strains of 
modern times ? I conclude then, that if the Jrish made such a proti- 
ciency in music, ‘as they are represented to have done, the charge of 
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barbarism, which has been so often and so inconsiderately preferred 
against then, must at least be taken with certain qualifications. 

Our great antiquary, Camden, is presented next in order. In dif- 
ferent parts of his preface, Keating pays a just tribute of respect to 
the merits of this profound and laborious scholar, and even cites his 
authority against those who question the Antiquity of Ireland. Ac- 
customed as you are to the more accurate induction of modern times, 
you will be surprised, particularly as you are not conversant with a 
certain class of writers, to hear one author quote the opinion of ano- 
ther as evidence of a fact, which the latter had as little opportunity of 
ascertaining as the former. But what think yoy of aman seriously 
quoting the following sentence, in proof of the extreme antiquity of 
his country ? , 

“A profundissima enim antiquitatis memoria historias suas auspi- 
cantur, adeo ut pro illis omnis omnium gentle antiquitas sit novitas.’” 

Yet although Keating acknowledges his obligations to the British 
antiquarian, he thinks that he is often biassed, not through prejudice 
indeed, but from want of sufficient information. He remained in Ire- 
land but a short time, was totally unacquainted with the language, and 
of course but inadequately calculated to write upon the manners or 
antiquities of the country. This seems to be the misfortune of most 
of those who undertook to elucidate the history of this island. Added 
to the extravagant peeenies of the natives to Scythian and Spanish 
origin, they derided the antiquities altogether, without considering 
that the rule in dialectics, which asserts that proving too much proyea 
nothing, may be applied with considerable limitations tothe remoter 
periods of history. Although a series of fables or a list of imaginary 
kings may shock the credulity of the most unsuspecting faith, is not 
the singularity of such pretensions, in which, I believe, the Irish 
stand alone, worthy the trouble of an examination? But to return to 
Camden and his critic. ‘The former asserts that priests, their wives, 
and children, in defiance of all decency and religion, conyerted the 
churches into so many dwelling houses. If this were proved, adieu 
to the ‘sanctity of their pretensions, and to the high tone of virtue 
which their priests assyme. Keating acknowledges that it is true to a 
certain extent, but confines the indecency of the practice to the mini- 
sters of the reformed religion, as indeed the. terms of the assertion suffi; 
ciently demgnstrate. He observes, that those priests who ayailed them- 
selves of Henry's permission to marry, were remarkable for the licen- 
tiousness of their manners, and that they were held, as you may. easi 
suppose, in sufficient disesteem by their late fellow ae in the 
vineyard, 9s well as by their flocks. Indeed it was almost enough that 
the innovation came from England to indispose the Irish against it. 
Camden .is certainly right in his statements, but those irregularities 
are chargeable solely to the.Protestant Clergypian, Indeed I believe 
the Irish Catholic Priest, whatever may be his other defects, has heen 
always exemplary in his manners, and preciculanly observant of his vow 
of celibacy. Honest Keating, .as usual, accumulates authorities in. their 
favor—and selects many of those authorities from their biltarest enemiéa. 
I shall transcribe a_ quotation or two. ‘ Est autem clerus satis re- 
ligione commendabilis & inter varias quibus prolucet virtutes, castitas 


! 
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prerogativé preminet.” Those are the words of Cambrensis—and } 
believe, from the period in which he wrote to the present, they will be 


found a tolerably accurate description of the decency of the Irish Ca- 
tholic Clergy. 


LETTER VII. 
K 
—0o00— . 

_ AGAINST Hanmer, upon the subject of Saint Patrick, Doctor 

Keating prefers a very heavy charge; and I believe you will be of my 

opinion, in admitting that the worthy priest has established his accusa- 

tion, as far at least as depends upon the evidence at issue between the 

parties. As to the existence of Saint Patrick,’ or whether he was the 

patron Saint of Ireland, which has been denied by a living antiquariani, 
_you and I shall discuss hereafter. At present our business is with 

Keating's preface only, and with the limited scope which, accurding to 

this preface, Hanmer has taken. 

The heresy of Hanmer consists in his denial of St. Patrick being an 
Irish Saint, and secondly, in his assertion that the cave of Purgatory 
was not discovered by him, but by Patrick the Abbot. Two very 
weighty accusations against the antiquities of Ireland, it must be con- 
fessed, and against the most-déearly cherished opinions of the people: 
accusations, which; if established, must falsify the one, and wound 
the dearest judices of the other. St. Patrick not an Irish Saint, 
after all the heads of port, which, under this belief, have been ex- 
hausted to celebrate his anniversary ! after all the jars of whiskey, which 
from the beginning were quaffed by his devout and jolly votaries ! after 
all the broken h and aching temples that he has caused in the land 
—not an Irish Saint, after all! I confess, were I an ‘Irishman, I should 
feel mortified, if the truth of this opinion were found capable of de- 
monstration. I am no more wedded than you are yourself to local par- 
tialities, and less infinitely to the romantic ages of history; but I am 
not philosopher enough willingly to surrender King Arthur or St. 
George. historical fables are few, com to those of other 
countries; but such as are splenilid among them, however grotesque 
or improbable, I should be glad to retain, and if possible to account 

for. They will be generally found exaggerated copies of a remote fact. 
Ihe Ombres Chinois of a dark and superstitious era, however outre and 
unsystematical the figures and transitions, generally emanate from some 
distant light, and bear upon them the features of some ill-remembered 
event. 1 should prefer the antiquarian, who would endeavour to ar- 
Tive at this light, by a gradual and unambitious induction, rather than 
the sceptic, who pours the full tide of ridicule, and the full day of phi- 
Josophy, upon the subject. _ But you know of old, that to pull down is 
miuch less difficult than to build up. ‘The objections of an ingenious 
aad fertile mind are numberless, and such. minds are generally found 
on the sceptical side. This side happens just now to be the fashionable 
one. It is convenient also to ridicule that which we do not understand, 
er to represent the thing: not worth the trouble of'an inquiry. Hence 
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many of the wise dovbis, and “ modern instances” of your philoso- 
phical antiquarians: For my part, I think this spirit of philoso- 
phising in some meres incompatible with your laborious and learned 
antiquary. .He should be endowed, on the contrary, with a decent modi- 
cum of credulity, with a passion for the pursuit, and with a rage of 
explaining every thing.. We should never apply to the sword of Alex- 
ander ; although a convenient, it is a clumsy instrument in the hand of 
an antiquarian : he must always attempt to solve the gordian knot; for 
though destined to fail in his great object, he may hit upon some sub- 
ordinate one. 

But I am digressing as usual from my subject, although this episode 
does not seem to be entirely misplaced. To retura to Saint Patrick ; 
Keating's argument is this, and if the premises are just, it seems to be 
sufficient as far as it goes. Patrick the hermit flourished in 850. But 
Patrick's cave in Purgatory was discovered in 600, which demonstrates 
that the Abbot can lay no just claim to the discovery. There must have. 
therefore, been 2 prior Patrick. Now all accounts coincide in fixing 
the period of the great Saint just at the time of this awful discovery, 
Quod erat demonstrandum. As to the existence of the cave itself, even 
Hanmer does not affect to question it. Only go to Scotland, and you 
will receive ocular demonstration—so says Cesarius. Qui de purgatorio 
dubitat, Scotiam pergat & amplius de penis purgatorii non dubitabit. 
Perhaps this is the real cause of the emigrating spirit which distin- 
guishes the Scotch. Without pronouncing an opinion upon the sub- 
ject, it might be well to enquire into the topography of this tremen- 
dous cavern. What do you think of Edinburgh? For my part, I have 
long beeu convinced thai this cave, in the gradual evolutions of time 
has been elevated above the surface of the earth, by what process phi- 
losophers will explain, and is now actually the printing-oflice of Con- 
stable, Ballantyne and Co. In proof, it is only necessary to refer to 
the quarterly review, which those gentlemen publish, of ull the unfor- 
naté souls condemned to expiate their crimes by weeping and gnashing 
their teeth in that dolorous abode. That I am not an Irishman! I then 
might have a chance of a good warm, place in this cave. For Keating 
assures us, that it was Hanmer’s “ malicious design, in giving the dis- 
covery to another, to deprive the Irish ‘‘ of the least title of favour in 
that cave.” Now that it has been restored to the genuine saint, the 
Irish may vee a few more illos than their neighbours. 

“«* One John Davis,” is rated by the good doctor asa reviler of the 
Trish nation. Few ‘in these times will be able to discover in the excel- 
lent tractate of this humane and sensible lawyer any traces of malevo- 
lence against the Irish. He attributes, and the- government of Eng- 
land rightly deserved the censure, all the barbarism and misfortunes 
of the island to his own country: and if he draws a mortifying picture 
of this, it is evident, if we no other testimony, even from the ac- 
knowledgment of Keating, that the circumstances of the time, and the 
state of the island, fully warranted his observations. He complains 
particularly against the Brehon laws, by which property, instead of 
descending to the heirs male, passed on to the brothers of the deceased. 
‘To the shocking injustice of this institution, and the perpetual discord 
it generated among the members of the same family, he attributes in 
@ great degree the melancholy and degraded manners of the Irish. 
Hence the] impunity with which murder and every inferior crime 
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might oe committed. The fratricide, or the murderer of hys uncle or 
nephew, might purchase his pardon for a fine. These and similar in- 
stitutions reduced the natives not to a state of nature indeed, —for such 
astate would, comparatively speaking, be respectable—but to a state 
of brutality, mingled, however, with certain peculiarities, such as a 
love for music, and a love of country, which, in the midst of all their 
savageness, always distinguished this strange people. They seem to 
be the last nation in Europe, who still mulet for a capital offence. 
Keating, however, is very angry with Sir John Davis for his statement 
—acknowledging, at the same time, its truth, oy attempting to ex- 
plain the motives of its policy, which he asserts that Davis carefully 
concealed. And what-are these motives, think you? Why, that the 
uncertain and disturbed state of the country rendered it necessary that 
property should pass into capable and vigorous hands. And yet Keat- 
ing does not seem to be asleep when he produces this answer ; for it is 
evident, from his text, that he has satisfied himself very comfortably. 


LETTER ‘VIII. 
—000— 


CREDULITY has been charged upon the Irish of the grossest kind ; 
and the fondness with which, until very lately, they adhered to their 
ancient system of history and fable, has certainly corroborate: the ac- 
cusation. Besides, credulity is the essence of catholicism; it is the 
leading virtue of their creed; and however we may philosophise it away, 
of our own. From its character and kind, indeed, a tolerable estimate 
may be formed of the polity and manners of a people. The Scandina- 
vian system, like the people, was sanguinary and simple; the Greek 
complicated and elegant ; and the superstitions, which sprung from 
Christianity, however dexterously they were managed for the political 
interest, were, I think, generally speaking, unpoetical and dull. Now, 
although the superstitions of Christendom were current in every quar- 
ter of the new spiritual empire, over which the Pope presided, yet 
each country had some peculiar to itself, grafted upon its ancient pa- 
ganisin, or arising from some peculiarity in the temper or circumstances 
of the people. A moment's pause will bring innumerable instances to 
your recollection. Of those peculiar to the Irish, we shall have fre- 
quent occasion to speak hereafter. At present I shall confine myself to 
a story told by Campion, and which Keating, with the most earnest 
simplicity, has taken the trouble to refute. A certain priest, being in 
want of a few pieces of coin, tells his flock, that a violent quarrel arose 
in heaven between St. Peter and St. Patrick, (the .wherefore is nut 
mentioned) and that the rage of the celestial portrieve was so violent, 
that he struck the latter in the head, and absolutely broke his keys in 
the scuffle. Homer's Heaven scarcely furnishes any oe so indecent 
as this. St. Patrick's head, as you may suppose, received a dangerous 
contusion in the fray, and the friar addressed the piety of his hearers 
for money to buy a plaister! Now Doctor rc argues against the 
probability pf this story, with becoming pomp and gravity.” The best 
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civines concur ih representing St. Peter's keys as not being made of 
iron; ergo, they could not have been broken upon St. Patrick's head— 
and ds to the lint and basilicon, even admitting the Trish saint to have 
received an injury, (which God forbid!) how could they be applied ? 
Froin the pains the good priest takes to disprove the jest, by its inter- 
hal evidence, there might be reason te suspect that the ecclesiastical 
trickster did indeed sueveed in his fraud. 

The Doctor proceeds to give a general character of the natives, sup- 
ported in his usual marinet by authorities. I shall select one quotation, 
as it is tolerably well expressed, and describes the Irish peasant of the 
present day, with nearly as much accuracy, as if he sat for the picture « 
Gens hec corpore valida, imprimis agilis, animo fortis & elata, ingenio 
acris & bellicosa, ‘vite prodiga, laboris' & frigoris & inidie patiens, veneri 
tndulgens, hospitibus perbenigna, amore constans, credulitate levis, con- 
tumelie & injurie impatiens. This was written by a reverend Mr. Good, 
an English priest and schoolmaster, in the sixteenth century. It does 
him credit, aud is equally honorable to the Irish nation, Those who 
know theni will answer for its justness even at this day. 

You may think that I have dedicated too great a portion of my let- 
ters, to a commentary upon a production neither eminent in desert, nor 
even possessed of many extrinsic pretensions. In truth, 1 begin 
to be of this opinion myself; nevertheless, if I have extracted any 
information, of whatever quality, or any amusement, as you seem to 
insinuate, I shall. be contented. My object, while in this country, 
is to study the inhabitants; and, although there may be truth in that 
ten thousand times repeated aphorism, which declares an intercourse 
with the people, as the speediest and most certain means of arriving at 
their character, yet much of it may be learned from books, more per- 
haps than by adhering toe closély to the foregoing common-place and 
sensible remark. Their manners and customs may be acquired by mix- 
ing with the moving library of the nation, and perhaps alone accurately 
in this way: but these mannefs are only the labelling and binding of 
the books ; mere size and title, which indicate the length and thickness 
of the volume, or point to its contents—to come to aus contents you 
must open a real book—you must read theit history—you must con- 
sult the record of their opinions, however variable—of their supersti- 
tions, although absurd and forgotten—of their great men and little 
men ; in a word, you must become acquainted with the literature of a 
nation, before you ean be qualified to delineate its character. These are 
the reficctions that will govern me in my design. While 1 remain in 
this country, and you know that I have other motives besides my at- 
tachment to the Irish, for hoping it may be a long residence, I mean 
to apply myself to 'that particular part of their literature, which relates 
individually to the nation. You have also expressed a wish to know . 
something more of them than you can acquire from newspapers, pamph- 
lets, or even from conversation. Your duty, and 1 am glad by the way 
that you ate setting about it in earnest, however it may engage you in 
Irish polities, will prevent you from studying the ebscurer and compara- 
tively useless history of Freland. Besides, indeed, if you had even lei- 
sure, I do not think you have perseverance to encounter the ponderous 
tomes that have been written on the subject. For what can be more 
uninteresting and repulsive than Irish history ? Asa part of general lite- 
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rature, however, it deserves cultivation, which few Irishmen even are 
willing to bestow. Now, as I am connected, and likely to :be so for 
some time, with this people, I feel it in some: measure incumbent upon 
me to understand their story and themselves. You shall be made ac- 
quainted with my reading upon the subject, and with the progress of my 
vpinions. Do not then expect any system or constancy of principle. I 
am but a novice yet, and I feel that 1 shall perpetually vary in my views. 
They will necessarily depend upon my information; and this will 
change, you know, every day. It would be bettercertainly to give you 
the result of my reading ; but these after-thoughts, whatever they may 
boast of in point of truth, want that freshness of colouring, and that 
vitality which can render topics, so dry as those I shall have to touch 
upon, endurable to your fastidious nerves. But.to return : 

After a few other observations upon some maligners, Keating states 
his object in writing this history. ‘‘ It is not,” says he, “ from a prin- 
ciple of love or aversion, nor (wonderful to relate !) that I am moved 
by the importunity of friends’—but he thought it just to rescue from 
malignity and ignorance, the history ‘* ofso noble a country and so ge- 
nerous a people,” and an island so famous ‘‘ for the exceeding number 
of its saints.” Indeed the motives of the worthy priest are sufficiently 
obvious and respectable. ; 

He next attempts to settle the chronology of the P; kings. You 
may judge of the state of the ancient history of Ireland, when the good 
annalist finds it necessary to deduct from the reign of one of their mo- 
narchs, Siorna Saogloch, full 220 years! It is in this unpropitious 
paragraph that he insists upon the possibility of preserving genealogies 
from Adam down, quoting in corroboration the example of the 
Welch. 

As to the list of his authorities, we shall have occasion to speak of 
them hereafter. ' 

But I have detained you too long with this preface. I cannot, how- 
ever, deny myself the satisfaction of transcribing the last: sentence. 
It is so genuinely simple, and to my feelings so pathetic, that I have 
very little envy for that man’s disposition, who could mingle ill-nature 
in his strictures, and try not only to render the History, what perhaps 
it is, ridiculous, but the memory of the man, what it surely is not, 
contemptible. 

«* Upon the whole, I am persuaded, that whoever consults my History 
with candour, and with such proportion of allowante as:seems due to 
the obscure and unfrequented track I have pursued, may find satisfac- 
tion ; and if he will further give himself the trouble of searching into 
the ancient chronicles of Ireland, he will be convinced that I have, been 
just and faithful in the use I have made of them ; but if it should so 
unfortunately happen that my labours should be despised, aud the fol- 
lowing history esteemed of no value, I must confess, that it exceeded 
my abilities to give another account, for I did my best. I takemy 
leave, therefore, and ask pardon of the reader, if I have in any case led 
him out of his way; assuring him, that his mistake was not the effect of 
malice in me, but because | wanted skill to direct him better.” 
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LETTER 1X. 
—0000— 


Inis na bhfiodhbhuidhe—Crioch na bhfuineadhach 

Inis Alga—Eire—Fodhla—Bamba—Inis Fai]—Muicinis— 
Scotit—Hibernia—lvernia—lverna—lerna—Verna—Irin— 
Foun no Fearron, Ir, i. e. Irlandia, Ogygia. 


Teinei, Merini, 
Bada and Brenda and Aelgyvarch, 
Gevinor and Celyuin and Genevelych, 


‘THESE lines of Mr. Southey are music to the foregoing. No, 
not even the poet of Tlalala and Cootcoitzin, he who réduced Mexico 
under the dominion of mett®; could fotce these inexpressibles into an 
heroic line. Hard as a rock, they resist the enervating dilution of 
rhyme, and volatile as gas, they scorn even the graceful chains of 
blank verse. But I am addressing you in riddles; the foregoing are 
the ancient names of Ireland, given to her at various periods and on 
various occasions ; I shajl give you an instance.—The island received 
the mame of Mivcinis from a circumstance singularly curious. When 
the sons of Milesius, and their gallant company, attempted to land in 
Ireland, the Tuatha de Dannans, who at that time enjoyed the king- 
dom by their enchantments, for they were t magicians, reduced the 
island in| appearance to. the size of a pig's back, which caused the Mi- 
lesians to call it by an appellation that indicates this meaning. 

Inis Fail is the poetical name, which you learn from Macpherson— 
this it acquired from the self-same stone, which is now under the coro- 
nation chair in Westminster Abbey. This stone had the miraculous fa- 
culty of sending forth a terrible howl, .“‘ like thunder,” when any of 
the true blood royal of Seythia were seated upon it for the purpuse of 
being crowned, but under a pietender or pseudo prince, it remained 
as mute as any other vulgar granite. ‘This stone was lent to a king of 
Scotland, at his earnest request, by his brother, a hing of Ireland? in 
order that the former might repose on it at his coronation. Tha 
Scotch king never returned this fatal stone, but it was at last brought 
away by Edward the First from Scotland, and:has remained ever since in 
its present situation. 1 had almost forgot to tell you that it has not ut- 
tered a single syllable since the birth of Christ. On.that happy event, 
whatever. the historians of Amadis de Gaul, or of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom adygnce to the contrary, Doctor Keating assures us, 
that all magicians lost their power, and that all enchantments were 
dissolved, and “ like the baseless fabric of a vision, left not a wreck 
behind.” I shall have. to introduce this celebrated story again, I be- 
lieve, before I have done with Doctor Keating. 

The first chapter is consumed with an explanation of those names, 
and with a topographical gc) tome of the different partitions into 
which Ireland was divided at different times since the Flood. ‘These 
divisions, of course, contain a number of barbarous and unpronounce- 
able names, and a number of futile, if they were not even false, 
particulars. According to Doctor Keating's authorities, Ireland was 
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divided into two, three, four, five, six, and at one time, into {wenty- 
five provinces. The province of Meath sccins tu have beén the com- 
mon of all these kings, although it did not acknowledge the sway of 
any; it Was exempt from-taxes and inipositions of all kinds, and the 
author insinuates, from the operation of the laws. 

After spending five or six pages in an account of the parts inte 
which the provinces of Irelahd were divided, and in a rude statistical 
survey of the towns and town-lands which each comprised, he 
concludes with laying before his reader the following improbable 
total : 

* In the whole kingdom were 185 territories or tracts of land, 5,550 
towtis, 6,660 plough-lands, according to the antient Irish measure, 
one acre of whith was equal to two or three of England, as they are 
how “- 

1 hot trouble you with a comment upon thé unsuspicious 
Cdnfusion OF thdse actounts. The pefiods in which these surveys are 
taken att Very indistinctly spécified ; indeed they are blended into each 
bther, ihasintich a it is difficult to tell at what particular time the 

: which I have just extracted was made. Keating notices 
beven divisions Of the island, besides partitions of particulat pro- 
vinces. To the last of those divisions then we should naturally refer the 
Statistical result giveh above, but we should unquestionably be guilty of 
trror in doing 1 should inform you, but the subject is not 
worth investigation. ere is a wretched modern map appended to the 
volume, of no kind Of tse. 

After giving & short account of the bishoprics, and of the relative 
ae of re he enters at last into the fabulous history of the 

ingdow ; whether it possess the ingenuity or the attraction which we 
rad in the heroic ages of other counties, you shall soon judge. He 
rs ogg the Creation of tfie world, although he would not by any 

ins Be understood as yielding implicit credit to the antediluvian 
ae, of the island But an historian is not answerable for the 
ie teCortls ; he follows ancient annals ; ahd I know not, whether 
the g absurdity of those documents, and even their want of 
all authority, can excuse an au*hor's negligence and contempt. Keat- 
ing so, and accordingly he commences his history with an 
account of Adam; he Was created on the sixth day of the world's age, 
and whien he was fifteen years old begat Cain and his sister, and-so on 
according to the Polychronicon, The next section treats us with the 
digtee of Noah, and a shrewd chronological conjecture, that 1656 
yeats had elapsed from the creation to the deluge.. In corroboration, 
we ee the words of two luish poets ; with verses of the last 1 shall 
treat you. 


ana Soe and a thousand years 

! » it plain appears, 

Was all the time the world bad stood 
From the creation to the flood. 


The veiaeh I ave oinitted are newty a ood as the preeeding 
ines. 
Next cofmes an account: of the deluge, and the causes thereo 
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with the names of Noah's three hters-in-law, lla, Olvyia, and 
Olibana; then the grand division of the earth between the three sons 
ef Noah, fur which an Irish distich is quoted, and lastly, an aceount 
of the children of those sons, ane of en: »asen of Japhet, 
peopled Scythia “ with his own hands.” 

But this account is altogether premature and misplaced, 94 will 
fully appear from the next page It begins with @ section, entitled, 
The first invasion of Ireland befare the 


The three fair daughters of the cursed Cain, 
With Seth the son of Adam first beheld 
The ilse of Banba. 


4° Banbe,” so called from the oldest of these ladies. After those fifty 
men and three women arrived in the island; they lived forty years, and 
died of “* a certain distemper,” of what the author agith not, 
‘*one day.” From this period the island remained two hundred 
without inhabitants; that is, until the time of the deluge, So the 
White Book. A different account is given by others. Three fishermen, 
aceording to the more authentic narratives, were driven hither from 
the coast of Spain, and so much delighted were they with the island, 
that they returned for their wives, e flood, however, overtook them 
at Tuath Imbhir, and they were unfortunately lost. Their names de- 
serve preservation, and gecordingly a “ poet” has embalmed their 
memory in immortal verse. I mist quote of course from the trans: 
lation. ' 


Twelve months before the flood the noble Ide 


Of Banba, ‘first was seen by Cappa, Eaigne 
And Luasat, men of strength and ft for twat, 


But the most received opinion as to the antodiiyvian visitors of this 
island, that at least which a) detailed with the fest minute- 
nes of circumstanee, is the :— While N was buildin 
the ark, Bith, a friend of his, requested apartments for himself and 
daughter. The furmer having “ no authority from heaven to receive 
them," denied his request. Upon this repylae, Bith, Ceasar, his 
daughter, Fiuntan her husband, aad her brother Labhra, having cop- 
sulted an oracle, built a ship by his advice, laid in provisions for 4 1 
vayage, and committed themselves to the mercy ef the waves. Wit 
the gentlemen | have mentioned, embarked fifty of the most beautiful 
women in the world. Love of novelty and of adventure, even at this 
early period, seem to have bean among the characteristics of the fair 
sex. Iam only surprized that they did not prevail upon some beaux 
to accompany them, or rather at the want of gallantry ia our antedi- 
luvian ancestors, in suffeyi 6 thase ladies to uttempt the perilous 
deserts of the ocean alone. Of the adventures of the voyage the poem 
gives us no information, but merely states, that after “‘ seven years,” a 
period to which our progenitors were extremely attached, as any 
reader of romance can testify, Ceasar, the heroine of the story, landed 
upon the western coast of Ireland. Another old poet corroborates the 
preceding account, with ‘‘ this additional circumstance,” that Ceasar, 
her fifty maidens and her three men, sailed from the east; @ superfluous 
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piece of information to the moderns, who know the spot on which the 
ark was built. After having landed, they began to make discoveries, 
and in the manner of Magellan, and Captain Cook, to baptize the 
rivers, mountains and vallies in their own name ; iastances are given, 
which remain to this very hour. 

Having explored the source of the Suir, the three men agreed to di- 
vide the fifty women between them. Two took seventeen each, and 
the third had the moderation to be “ satisfied” with the sixteen that 
remained. This gentleman, whose name deserves to be recorded as the 
most reasonable of the three, Laspura, set out with his share of the wo- 
men, and settled in g certain place named in the the text, where he 
died. Upon his demise, his , with the ladies in her train, return- 
ed to Ceasar, and were divided between the remaining two. The old 
gentleman, Bith, separated from his daughter, but died shorty after in 
his new settlement. ‘ The women that he left,” the annalist informs 
us, ‘‘ applied themselves to Fiontan,"’ who, unable to comply with the 
expectations of his seraglio, was resolved to leave them, and ‘‘ so ran 
away.” Poor Ceasar, upon the loss of her husband, much of whose 
company, however, she seems not to have enjoyed, retired to Ceasara’s 
wood, and broke her heart very opportunely six days before the deluge, 
as the Poet observes in the Psalter of Cashel: 


** And thus they died, as fate decreed they shoyld, 


Six days before the rising of the flood 


Keating observes, that he does not insert this ‘‘ unaccountable re- 
lation” with ~ design that it should be believed, but for the sake of 
order only, and out of respect to the records of the kingdom. He 
then proceeds to argue _ the improbability of the whole relation, 
citing the authority of the Pentateuch against it, and concludes with 
inferring, that the object of such stories is to bring the genuine anti- 
quities of Ireland into contempt. He discredits, for the same reason, 
the story of Fiontan, who was drowned in the flood, and afterwards 
lived long enough to —_ the antediluvian history of the island. 
Besides, no author of ¢. has mentioned this Fiontan, although, 
indeed, there is ‘‘ very good reason to believe” that in the time of St. 
Patrick, Mac Ronaine, or Roanus, an old man of three hundred years 
old, informed the apostle of Jreland of various matters concerning its 
antiquities; but in his book,.which is found among the works of St. 
Patrick, entitled Historia Hibernia, none of these legends are to be 
seen. As to the story of Hanmer, that Fiontan, whom they confound 
with Roanus, lived at the time of the flood, andtwa thousand years 
after, even to the coming of St. Patrick, Doctor Keating, with just 
indignation, refutes as an idle tale; for there is not one chronicle in 
the kingdom which makes mention of such an incident. 


(To be continued.) 
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APOPHTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 
oF 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Selected from the Works of PLutarcn, Diogenes Laertivs, VAcerius Maxinus, 
Sroseus, &c. &c, &c, and freely translated into English. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 
* In his, velut in certissime speculo, representatur animus singulorum”—ERasmus. 


(Continued from Page 216.) 
G 


SULPICIUS GALBA pretended to fall asleep every evening, when 
Meecenas visited his wife.—Upon one of those occasions, a young slave, 
availing himself of his master’s supposed slumbers, was stealing a flask 
of wine off a table-—Galba, who perceived him, cxclaimed,—‘ Hold 
there, my lad! I do not sleep for every body.” 


The Emperor Gavna appointed Piso to succeed him in his authority ; 
observing,—‘* my predecessors have chosen successors out of their own 
families, but I have selected one out of my empire.” 


When the ruffians who murdered Gaza, were about to dispatch him, 
he presented his bosom to their daggers, saying,—*‘ Strike here, fel- 
lows, if it be for the good of Rome.” 


. Acertain miser placed before Guatnana, the courtezan, a very 
small quantity of wine in a phial, and observed at the same time, that 
jt was full sixteen years old.—‘‘ Dear me, Sir,” replied the witty fair 
one, ,“ how very little it is for it’s age.” 


H. 


Prusias the king of Bithynia had won several battles by HawniBat's 
assistance.—This prince, on a certain occasion, was unwilling to venture 
ane t, because the victims had not afforded a‘propitious omen. 
—‘ I find,” says the Carthagenian to the prince, ‘‘ that you place 
— confidence in the liver of a brute, than in the councils of Han- 
nibal.” ’ 

“Heractires used to say, that ‘ a man who could live in rerfect soli- 
tude, must be either a god or a demon.” 





Ce Ee a ee 


Apoplhilegms of the Ancients. 


J. 


IrHicRATES on a particular occasion was observed to take extreme 
precaution in pitehing his camp, though in a friendly eountry.—Being 
asked what he could be so apprehensive of, ‘ Of all speeches what- 
soever,” replied Iphicrates, “‘ none appears to me so dishonourable or 
unbecoming a general to make, as,—Sure I never could have supposed 
it . , —— 

Irntcrates, who was the son of a shoe-maker, was reproached by 
a degencrate descendant of Harmodius, for the meanness of his birth. 
~——‘* True," replied Iphicrates, “‘ the dignity of my family begins with 
me, while that of your's terminates with you.” 

Just as the Athenian troops were marching to battle, an informer 
aceused Ipuicratgs of a capital crime; and demanded his trial.— 
+* My good fellow,” said Iphicrates, ‘* when war is proclaimed, ‘you 
had better recommend it to our fellow citizens to consult with me, than 
against me.” — 

lsocrates delivered the following maxims to young Demonicus. 

‘* In your most secret actions imagine that you have all the world 
for witnesses."” 

“ Behave towards your parents, as you would that your children 
shonld behave towards you.’ 

“ Do not persuade yourself that @ hase action can remain undis: 
covered. You may, perhaps, conceal it from others, but you cannot 
comcea) it from yourself.” 

‘“* Deliberate slowly ; but execute promptly.” 

“* Comfort distressed virtue 5 for liberality well applied constitutes 
the treasure of a worthy man.” 

* When you quit an office that may be conferred on you, Jet it ra- 
ther be with Aonour than with wealth.” 

rst 

When Isocrares was entertained at the table of king Nicocreon, he 
ghserved a profound silence.—The king pressed his guest to join in the, 
sunversation that was going forward. soerates replied; “ the subjects 
which I am ac Se with J perceive would not be agreeable to py 
friends ; and the subjects which would be agreeable to your friends, I 
find 1 am not acquainted with.” 


L. 


Lamacnus reprimanded one of his generals for moling gm unskilful 


disposition of his men at a certain battle,—The officer replied, that he 
would be careful not to do #0 again.—* Sir,” rejoined Lamachus, “ the. 
science of war never admits of a second mistake.” 

As Lysayprr was consulting the oracle at Samoghrace, the priest. 
de-ired him to confess the greatest crime he had ever been guilty of. 
** Which is this your own or the god's command,” spid Lysander. “it 
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is the command of the god,” replied the priest—‘ Then do you with- 
draw,” said Lysander, ‘‘ I'll tell him all about it, as soon as he ques- 
tions me.” 









On the captute of Athens, Lysanper announced it's surrender to the 
Ephori, in these words,—“ Athens is taken.” To which they as laco- 
nically replied,“ Jf Athens is taken,—enough.” 


When an embassador from Xerxes called upon Leonipas ‘to deliver. 

up his arms, Leonidas spiritedly replied, ‘‘Go home, Sir, to your 
s master, and tell him to come and take them.” 

A certain Laced@monian asked Laonipas, was it possibfe ‘that he 
could think of marching against the Persian army, with suclt a hand- 
ful of meh a8 he commanded *—-The hero replied, “‘ if we are to 
reckon upon numbers, all the people vf Greece would not match our 
enemy, since a small part of the Persian army is equal to all her in- 
habitants; but if we are to reckon upo& courage, my Companions are 
more than sufficient to beat them.” 

The favourites of Levcon; one of ‘the princes of Greece, had by 
false accusations driven away several of his friends from his cout, and 
obtained possession of their fortunes.—Afier the prince had discovered 
their perfidy, one of them came to him, to lay before him a new infor- 
mation of the same description with the former ones.‘ Villain,” sait 
Leucon, ‘I would put you to death on the spot, were not such wretches 
as you nec¢ssary evils.” 





Lrow the embassador from Byzantium to Athens, who was extreme- 
ly dishinutive in stature, was a man of great wit and pleasantry. When 
he rose to speak in ‘an assembly of Athenians, the oddity of his ap- 
pearance produced universal laughter.—‘‘ How would you Jaugh, gen- 
tlemen,” said Leon pleasantly, ‘‘if you saw my wife; she scarcely 
reaches to my hip; yet little as we both arc, when we quarrel, the city 
of Byzantium can scarcely contain us.” , 








Lyeimacuus, for want of water, was obliged to surrender himself 
and his army to Dron.achwtas.—When he was wade prisoner, and had 
drank a cup of water, he exclaimed,—‘ Heavens, for how small x 
satisfaction for aking, have I made myself alate!" 

The soldiers of Lucu.ivus were terrified by the heavy armed infantry 
of Tygranes.—‘ Why, my lads,” said Lucullus.to his men, “it would 
be far easier to beat those fellows, than to strip them,” 


_ When a serpent once twisted itself about a key belonging to Lrory- 
cups, the priests declared it was a prodigy.—‘ I cannot consider an 
ordi occurrence of this nature sv prodigious,” said Leatychidas ; 
“but if my key had twisted round the serpent,’ that indeed mioht 
have been a prodigy . 






288 Anecdote. 


When Leorycuipas was told, that one of the sons of Demaratus, 
who had an impediment in his. speech; had spoken ill of him,—‘ no 
wonder,” replied he, “ that he should ouk' ill of me, for I never 
heard the fellow speak well of any one.” 


With the exception of your being a king, I cannot see (says a person 
to Lzowipas) how you are better than } amt.—‘‘ You forget, perhaps,” 
eae Leonidas, “‘ that if I had not been better than you, 1 would not 

a king.” —_— , 

When a soldier, who was panic-struck, told Lzowivas, that the 
enemy were on their march, and would soon be very near him, “ so 
much the better, friend,” replied the general, “ for of course we shall 
soon be the nearer to them.” 


Philippides the comedian having received several benefits from Lys1- 
macuus, asked the prince, what he could impart to him in return for 
so many favours conferred upon him ?—‘‘ Impart to me any thing you 
please, my good friend,” said Lysimachus, ‘‘ except your secrets.” 


When a certain Spartan advised Lycurcus to establish a democracy 
at Lacedemon,—‘‘ go home, Sir,” said the legislator; “ and first 
make a trial of that sort of government in your own family.” 


To one who asked Lamris, the rich merchant, by what means he had 
amassed such immense wealth, he replied,—‘‘ The greater part of my 
fortune I accumulated with ease; but a small capital to begin trade 
upon, I procured by extreme industry and labour.” 


Lycurcus was asked, why he would not permit 2 marriage portion 
to be given with a Spartan bride >—*‘ In order,” replied the legislator, 
** that our young women may neither be courted for their th, nor 
slighted for their poverty.” 

(To be continued.) H. 


Anecdote. 
celebrated architect Dinocrates, wishing to introduce himself to 
Alexander the Great, whom he found difficult of aqcess, had recourse 
to the following expedient :—He threw off bis usual attire, rubbed 
himself over with oil, put on a crown of poplar, slung a lion's skin 
over his left shoulder, and, im this costume of Hercules, with a massy 
club in his hand, presented himself before Alexander, who was at that 
time seated on his throne, deciding cases of justice. The Prince, 
surprised at the strangeness of his appearance, asked him who ‘he was. 
« | am,” amswered he “ the architect Dinoerates, a Macedonian; I can 
lay before you plans worthy of your greatness. I shall, if such be 
your pleasure, shape Mount Athos intu the figure of a man, holding, 
in his left hand, a great city, and, in his right, a bason, which shall 
receive the waters of all the rivers that flow down that mountain, amd 
shall then pour them into the sea.” Alexander rejected his plan, but 
being informed of his talents, retained him near his person, and em- 

ployed him to build Alexandria in Egypt. 
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Description of Mount Pelegrino, at Palermo. 
(See the Plate.) 


"THE prospect from the top of Mount Pelegrino is beautiful and exten- 
sive. Most of the Lipari islands are discovered in a very clear day, and 
likewise a large portion of mount AZtna, although at the distance of 
almost the whole length of Sicily. The Bagaria too, and the Colle, 
covered over with a number of fine country houses and gardens, make 
a beautiful appearance. The city of Palermo stands within less than 
two miles of the foot of the mountain, and is seen to great advantage. 
Many peuple went to this mountain during the time of the great illumi- 
nation, from whence they pretend it has a fine effect; but this unfur- 
tunately we neglected. 

Near the middle of the mountain, and not far from its summit, 
there still appears some remains of a celebrated castle, the origin of 
which the Sicilian authors carry back to the most remote antiquity 
Massa says, it is supposed to have been built in the reign of Saturn 
immediately after the flood ; for in the earliest Carthaginian wars, it 
was already much respected on account of its venerable antiquity.—It 
was then a place of strength, and is often mentioned by the Greek his- 
torians. Diodorus says, in his twenty-third book, that Hamilcar kept. 
possession of it for three years, against all the power of the Romans ; 
who, with an army of forty thousand men, attempted in vain to dis 
lodge him. 

The situation of Palermo is seen, I think, to more advantage from 
the Monte Pelegrino than from any where else. This beautiful city 
stands near the extremity of a kind of natural amphitheatre, formed 
by high and rocky mountains; but the country that lies betwixt the 
city and these mountains, is one of the richest and most beautiful spots 
in the world. The whole appears a magnificent garden, filled with 
fruit-trees of every species, and watered by clear fountains and rivulets 
that form a variety of windings through this delightful plain—From 
the singularity of this situation, as well as from the richness of the 
soil, Palermo has had many flattering epithets bestowed upon it ; parti- 
cularly by the poets, who have denominated it Conca d’ora, The Golilen 
Shell, is at once expressive both of its situation and richness. It has 
likewise been stiled Aurea Valle, Hortus Sicilie, &c. ; and to include all 
these together, the lasting term of Felix has been added to its name, by 


which you will find it distinguished even in the maps. 
R. 





The Game of Chess. 


"THE game of Chess is interesting, not only as a means of amusement, 

but as an exeicise of the judgment, and as employment for the under- 

standing. Your readers will not, perhaps, be displeased to see collected 
Vor. II. Pp 
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into one view, what has been said by different writers upon the origin 
of the game. 

“* Some authors,” says De Sarasin, ‘have written, th: Palamedes 
invented Chess, to prevent the Grecians from being tired of themselves, 
during the siege of Troy. This stratagem reminds me of one I have 
«ead in Plutarch, that a besieged captain, in order to oblige his soldiers 
to guard the walls they were. going ty abandon, established, at every 
tower, drinking-houses and girls.” Les Oeuvres de Sarasin, 12mo, 
1683. . 

Some ascribe the invention of Chess to Xetxes ; but thecommon opinion 
is, that it was invented by one Sissa, an Italian philosopher, who lived in 
the beginning of the 5th century, and who asked, as a reward, a bar- 
Jeycorn for the first square of the chess-board, two for the second, four 
for the third, and so on to the sixty-fourth.—Texeira, a Spanish writer, 
says, that he found, in a Persian historian. named Mijicond, that dut- 
ing the reign of Cosroes, about the year 563, Chess was brought into 
Persia by the Indians, who taught it to the Persians, in order to repre- 
sent to them the inconstancy and mutability of this life, and the conti- 
nual warfare to which it is liable. Al Amin, caliph of Bagdad, and his 
freedman Kuthar, were playing at chess, without the least apprehension 
of danger, when Al Mamin’s forces pushed the siege of Bagdad with 
so much vigour, that the city was on the point of being carried by 
assault.—Dr. Hydes quotes an Arabic History of the Saracens, which 
says, that on this occasion he cried out, when warned of his danger— 
«« Let me alone, for I see check-mate against Kuthar !—Modern Univer- 
sal History, Vol. VIII. 

Daniel, in his Collection, tells us the following story of Prince 
Renry, the youngest son of the Conqueror, afterwards Henry the 
First, who, with his brother Robert, went to the court of the French 
king, where they were all entertained; ‘‘ and upon an after dinner,” 
says he, “‘ Prince Henry won so much at chesse of Louis, the king's 
eldest son, as he, growing into choller, called him the sonne of a 
bastard, and threw the chesse in his face. Henry takes up the chesse- 
board, and strake Louis with that force as drew blood; and had 
killed him, had not his brother Robert com in the meane time, and im- 
——s himself. Whereypon they suddenly took horse, and gat away.” 

r. Robertson, in his History of Charles V. tells the following story 
of John Frederick, elector of Saxony, who, in 1547, was taken pri- 
soner by Charles, and condemned to suffer death.—‘‘ This decree was 
intimated to the elector, while amusing himself with playing at chess 
with Ernest of Brunswick, his fellow-prisoner. He paused for a mo- 
ment, though without discovering any symptom either of surprise or 
terror; and after taking notice of the irregularity as well as injustice 
of the emperor's proceedings—‘ It is easy (continued he) to compre- 
hend the scheme: I must die, because Wirtemberg will not surrender ; 
and { shall lay down my life with pleasure, if by that sacrifice I can 
preserve the dignity of my House, and transmit to my posterity the in- 

heritance which belongs to them,’ He then turned to his antagonist, 
whom he challenged to continue the game. He played with his usual 
attention and ingenuity; and having beat Ernest, expressed all the 
satisfaction which is commonly felt in gaining such victories. After 
this, he withdrew to his uwn apartment, that he might employ the 
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rest of his time in such religious exercises as were proper for his situa- 
tion. He was not, however, put to death; for in 1552, before Charles 
left Inspruck, he withdrew the guards placed on the degraded elector, 
whom, during five years, he had carried about as a prisoner, and set 
him entirely at liberty."—Twiss's Chess. 

Dr. Hyde says, Don John of Austria had a chamber, in which was a 
chequered pavement of black and white marble. Upon this, living 


. Men moved, under his direction, according to the laws of Chess. The 


same story is told of a Duke of Weimar, who, in squares of white and 
black marble, played at chess with real soldiers. 

In the Memoirs of the Life of Marshal Keith, it is said the King of 
Prussia was much pleased with an amusement which the marshal in- 
vented, in imitation of the game of Chess, The marshal ordered 
several thousand small statues of men in armour to be cast by a founder : 
these he would set opposite to each other, and range them in battle, 
in the same manner as if he had been drawing up an army. He would 
bring out a party from the wings, or centre, and show the advantage 
or disadvantage resulting from the different draughts he had’ made. 
In this manner the king and the marshal often amused themselves, and 
at the same time improved their military knowledge. 

Many of the most celebrated generals have been renowned for 
their skill in Chess ; and Cunningham, ‘he first Chess-player of his time, 
has given, in his History of Great Britain, beyond all comparison the 
most clear and intelligible des¢tiptions we have yet seen of the military 
movements and actions of’ those iHustrious commanders that adorned 
the dawn of the last century. 

Laudon, the famous Austrian general, was a master of Chess, at 
which he played daily, and with that thoughtful attention which ac- 
customs the mind to intricate combinations. His games sometimes 
lasted for weeks. 

Historians have commemorated the following sovereigns as Chess- 
ns : Charlemagne, Tamerjane, Sebastian of Portugal, Philip II. of 

pain, the Emperur Charles V. Catherine of Medici, Queen of France, 
Queen Elizabeth, Louis XIII. James I. of England, who used to call 
this game philosophical folly, Louis XIV. ‘Willliam If. Charles XII. 
of Sweden, Frederick the Great of Prussia. To this list we may add 
St. Francis de Sales, bishop of Geneva, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Prince 
of Condé, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, &e, &c, ! 

“ When Charles X11. wasat Bender,” says Voltaire, ‘ his only amuse- 
ment was sometimes playing at Chess. If little things paint men, it may 
be allowed to mention, that he always made the king march at the game. 
He made use of it more than of any of the vther pieces, and by this 
means he lost every game. When théy had barricaded the house, and the 


-king had made the circuit of his pretended entrenchments, he sat 


down coolly to play at Chess with his favourite, Grothusen, as if every 
thing had been in profound security,” 

Col, Steward, who had been aid-de-camp to the Karl of Stair, used 
frequently to play with his lordship, who was fond of the game; but 
an unexpected check-mate always put his lordship into such a passion, 
that he was réady to throw a candlestick, or any thing else that was 
pear him, at his adversary; for which reason the Coldnel always took 
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care to be on his feet, to fly to the farthest corner of the room when 
he said—Check-mate, my Lord. 

Juan Huarte has the following passage on Chess, in his Examen de 
Fngenios. It is taken from the translation published in 1616, entitled, 
‘* The Triall of Wits, by R. C. Esquire.” 

** He who first devised Chess-play made a modell of the art militaire, 
representing therein all the concurrents and contemplations of war, 
without leaving any one behind. And as in this game fortune beareth 
no stroke, neither can the plaier who beateth the adverse partie be 
termed fortunate, nor he who is beaten unfortunate. So the captain 
that once overcometh ought to be called wise, and the vanquished igno- 
rant ; and not the one happie, or the other unhappie._ The first thing 
which he ordained in this play was, that when the king is mated, 
the contrary partie is vanquisher ; thereby to let us understand, that 
the chiefe force of an armie consisteth in a good commander to go- 
verne and direct the same ; and for proofe hereof, he lotted as manie 
chiefe men to the one side as the other, to the end that whosoever lost 
might be ascertained it so fell out through default of his owne know- 
ledge, and not of fortune. And this is more apparently seen, if we 
consider that a skillful plaier will spare half his men to the other partie, 
and yet for all that get the game. And this was it which Vegetius 
noted, that often few soldiers, and weake, vanquish manie and valiant, 
if they be governed by a generall who can skill in ambushes and 
stratagems. He ordained also, that the pawnes might not turne 
backe, thereby to advise the commander, that he duly forecast all 
chances ere he sent forth his soldiers to the service ; because if anie 
mischaunce alight, it behoves rather that they be cut in pieces where 
they were placed, than to turne their backs. Herento he adjoined 
another law, that the pawne which had made seven draughts without 
being taken, should be made a queene, and might make anie draught 
at pleasure, and be placed next the king, as one set at libertie, and en- 
dowed with nobilitie ; whereby he gave into understand, how, in the 
warre, it importeth greatly, for making the souldier valiant, to pro-" 
claime advantages, free campes, and preferments for such as shall 
have done anie speciall piece of service. The Moors (as-they are great 
players at chesse) have in their plaies set seven degrees, in imitation 
of the seven draughts which the pawne must make, to be a queene ; 
aud so they enlarge the play from one to the second, and from the 
second to the third, until they arrive to seven, answerable to the proofe 
that the soldier shall give of himself; and if he be so gullant as to 
inlarge his pay to the seventh, they yield him the same.”—Twiss’s Chess. 

Jn a journal kept by an English officer who was four years imprisoned 

at Seringapatam, published in Memoirs of the War in India, from 
lf 80 to 1784,” is the following 
‘May 3. Visited by a black cleanin, who played a game at 
chess with Captain Lucas. This game was brought from India to 
J.urope. In India there are three kinds of Chess. ‘Iwo of these are 
inuch more complex than the game of that name played in Europe. In 
one of them the men are figures, amounting to sixty, and the move- 
yuents are proportionably various. It very seldom happens that an 
Furopean is fit to contend with a native of India, whether Persee, 
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Gentoo, or Mussulman. Captain Lucas was highly honoured by the 
black men, on account of his skill in chess.” —_. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1787, the editors say, “ We 
will venture to assert, that after mathematics, logic, arithmetic, and 
perhaps one or two other sciences, we are not acquainted with any thing 
that more strengthens the mind than Chess. It is not a trifle to be ac- 
customed to turn and twist one’s mind to the shifting combinations of 
thirty-two men, with six different movements on sixty-four squares.” 
Lord Chatham, upon being complimented on one of his finest strokes 
in politics, is reported to have said, that ‘‘ he deserved little praise, 
for his success arose only from having been check-mated by discovery, 
the day before, at chess.” 

“ Chess-play is a good and witty exercise of the minde, for some 
kinde of men, and fit, according to Rhases, for such melancholy per- 
sons as are idle, and have extravagant, impertinent thoughts, or are 
troubled with cares. Nothing better to distract their minde, and alter 
their meditations; invented, as some say, by the generall of an army, 
during a famine, in order to keepe his souldiers from mutiny: but if 
it proceed from overmuch study, in such a case it may do more harm 
than good. ; It is, againe, too troublesome for some men’s brains, too 
full of anxiety, and as bad as study. Besides, it is a testy, choleric 
game, and very offensive to him who loseth the mate. William the Con- 
queror, in his younger years, playing at chesse with the Prince of 
France, (Dauphiny was not annexed to that crown, in those days,) 
losing a mate, knocked the chess-board about his pate; which was a 
cause afterwards of much enmity betwixt them. For some such reason 
it is, belike, that Patritius, in his Third Book, title 12, De Reg. Insit. 
forbids his prince to play at Chess. Hawking and hunting, riding, &c. 
he will allow; and this to other men, but by no means to him.—In 
Muscovie, where they live in stoves and hot-houses all winter long, 
aud come seldom or little abroad, it is, again, very necessary, saith 
Herbestein, and therefore in those parts is much used. At Fessa, in 
Africk, where the like inconvenience of keeping within doors is 
through heat, it is very laudable; and as Leo Afer relates, as much 
frequented—a sport fit for idle gentlemen, souldiers in garrison, and 
courtiers, that have nought but love matters to busie themselves about, 
but not altogether so convenient for such as are students."”—Anatomy 
of Melancholy, Vol. I. 

Chess-play seems to have been immemorially known in Hindostan by 
the name of chatu ranga, that is, the four angas, or members of an 
army, which are these—elephants, horses, chariots, and foot soldiers : 
and in this sense the word is frequently used by epic poets, in their 
descriptions of real armies. A young mandarin, named Tinqua, when 
shown an English chess-buard, produced a Chinese manuscript, which 
contains the following account of the origin of the game of Chess, in 
that country. That 379 years after the time of Confucius, or 1965 
years ago, King Cochu, king of Kiangnan, sent an expedition into the 
Shensi country, under the command of a mandarin named Hansing, to 
conquer it. After one successful campaign, the soldiers were put into 
winter quarters, where, finding the weather much colder than what 
they had been accustomed to, and being also deprived of their wives 
and families, the army in general became impatient of their situation, 
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and clamorous to return home. Hansing, upon this, revolved in his 
mind the bad consequences of complying with their wishes. The ne- 
cessity of soothing his troops, and reconciling them to their position, 
appeared urgent, in order to finish his operations in the ensuing year. 
He was aman of genius, as well as a good soldier, and having con- 
templated some time on the subject, he invented the game of Chess ; 
as well for an amusement to his men in their vacant hours, as to inflame 
their military ardour, the game being wholly founded on the princi- 
ples of war. The stratagem succeeded to his wish. The soldiery were 
delighted with the game, and forgot, in their daily contests for victory, 
the inconveniences of their post. In the spring the general took the 
field again, and in a few months added the rich country of Shensi to 
the kingdom of Kiangnan, by the defeat and capture of its king, 
Choupaquin, a famous warrior among the Chinese. 

In France this game seems to have been known at an earlier period 
than in England. The historian Carte gives us the following account of 
a chess-match between Henry I. before his accession to the throne of 
England, and Louis le Gros, son to Philip of France, which took place 
at Philip's court in 1087. Louis lost several games to Henry, and 
a considerable sum of money, by which he was so much irritated, that 
he threw the chess-men at Henry's head.. Henry retaliated the affront 
by striking Louis with the board, so that he ‘was laid bleeding on the 
floor ; and Henry would have killed his antagonist, if his elder brother, 
Robert, had not interposed. 

John of Salisbury relates, that in a battle between the French and 
English, in 1117, an English knight seizing the bridle of Louis le Gros, 

crying out to his comrades—The king is taken, that prince struck 
him to the ground with his sword, saying—‘ Dost thou not know that 
at Chess the king is never taken?” The reason is, that when the king 
is reduced to such a pass that there is no way for him to escape, the 
game ends, without exposing the royal piece to further affront. 

This fact is said to be related in John of Salisbury’s book, De Nugis 
Curialium.—Military Cabinet. 





On the Language of Beasts. 


JMUCH has been said and much has been written upon the question, 
whether beasts are endowed with the faculty of communication, or in 
other words, whether they possess a language. 

This subject has not hitherto been philosophically enough treated.— 
As we allow understanding to brutes, this comes but little short of 
granting them the use of speech also, and of fufnishing us with their 
dictionary. Their discourses have been handed down to us in an exact 
resemblance to those which travellers have given us of some nations.— 
Here truth has been intermixed with abundance of falsehood. Let us 
endeavour to make the separation. | 

When we enquire whether beasts have a language, it will be neces- 
sary carefully to distinguish two sorts of languages—the natural and the 
artificial, In the first sort should be ranged all the signs the animal 
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gives for knowing what passes within him. But if we will confine our- 
selves to sounds only, the natural language will be an assemblage of 
inarticulate sounds, uniform in all the individuals of the same species ; 
and so connected with the sentiments they express, that the same sound 
never represents two opposite sentiments. Artificial language, on the 
contrary, will be a collection of articulate and arbitrary sounds, which 
have no other affinity with the ideas they represent than what instruction 
or convention gives them ; insomuch, that the same sound may be a 
sign of very different and even ou ideas. Artificial language is 
properly what we term speech. Man is the only animal that speaks ; 
and this admirable prerogative gives him dominion over all other ani- 
mals, By means of speech he presides over all Nature, ascends to its 
Divine author, contemplates, adores, and obeys him: by speech he ac- 
quires the knowledge of himself, becomes acquainted with the beings 
that surround him, and converts them to his use. He is enabled to 
say, ‘* Myself,” to judge of his relations, conform himself to them, and 
thereby augment his happiness. By speech he becomes a truly sociable 
being ; and those societies he forms, he governs by laws which he 
creates, changes, or modifies, as times, places, and circumstances 
admit. 

The brute being limited to natural language, is ignorant of every 
thing except his necessities, and the objects which may gratify him : 
but a multitude of sensations are connected with these various necessi- 
ties, and have all, gr almost all of them, their natural signs. The 
species of the signs, their number, use, the order in which they suc- 
ceed, the manner in which they are varied and combined, constitute 
the genius of the language of the different animals, and furnish the 
naturalist with an inexhaustible source of curious observations, inge- 
nious researches, and interesting particulars: but if he would avoid 
error, he will not draw from this plentiful source, without the 
assistance of sound logic. The observations that prove that brutes have 
a natural language, are very numerous. We shall only be embarrassed 
by the number of them. We will not restrain this language to sounds ; 
we will juin with it all those signs by which the brute expresses what he 
feels. It is not necessary to go farther for studying this language ; a 
poultry-yard is the school where we may be the best instructed in it.— 
Let us listen with an attentive ear to domestic animals, and take them 
for our teachers. We will follow this hen that is quitting her chickens. 
Has she found any thing, she calls them to partake of it: they hear, 
and hasten to her immediately. Have they just now lost sight of this 
beloved parent ? their plaintive cries expressly denote trouble. Observe 
also the different cries of the cock, when a man or a dog enters the 
yard ; when he discovers a hawk or any other object that affrights him ; 
or lastly, when he calls his hens together, or answers them. What 
mean these scornful sounds uttered by the Turkey-hen ?—Behold her 
young ones hide themselves, and crouch the same moment. One would 
imagine they were dead. Their mother looks towards the sky, and re- 
doubles her lamentations. What does she there discern ?—A black 
speck, that we are hardly able to distinguish, which is a bird of prey, 
that could not elude the vigilance and penetration of this parent, su 
deeply instructed by Nature. The enemy disappears ; the hen gives a 
joyful shout, the alarm ceases, the little ones arise, and you now see 
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them all collected round their mother, and enjoying their pleasures —~ 
Let us observe ducks, when they are inclined to take the water. Does 
it not seem as though they agreed among themselves, by reiterated 
noddings of the head, analogous to those we make use of, when we 
express our approbation? The cat, by his various mewings, signifies 
to his master his wants, to his female his love, and to his rival his 
anger. Hear the female cat, that solicits her young to quit the garret 
where they were brought up, and to go down to the lower apartments, 
in order to partake with her the advantage of this new abode. Obsérve 
her likewise playing with them. She has lately caught a mouse; she 
calls them ; they run to her voice. She releases to them the living 
prey, and teaches them to sport with it. What harmony in their play! 
what vivacity, what variety in their motions! what expressiveness in 
their gestures, in their distortions, in their attitudes! What a display 
of mind in all this! —Pardon me this expression, which my logic 
would in vain reject. 

The language of the dog, the most expressive of all, is so various, so 
copious, and so rich, that. it would of itself furnish a large vocabulary. 
Who can remain insensible of the method by which this faithful domestic 
testifies the excessive joy he feels at the return of his master? He leaps, 
dances, goes from, and returns to him, moves rapidly and with grace- 
fulness round his beloved master, stops suddenly in the midst of his 
career, looks at him with eyes full of tenderness, licks him, resumes 
his course, disappears, re-appears the next moment, to lay something 
at his feet, gesticulates, barks, and declares to all present his happi- 
ness ; his joy bursts forth in a thousand different antics, and a thou- 
sand different ways; he can no longer contain himself, but redoubles 
his barking. One would think he was going to speak. But what dif- 
ference between. the tone he now uses, and that he will assume in the 
night-time, when, placed as a centinel at the door of the dwelling, he 
espies a thief !—How different also is this last from that which he utters 
at the sight of a wolf! Follow this dog to the chace ; what expression 
in all his motions, and particularly in those of his tail! What discreet 
ardour, what regularity, what sagacity, what obedience to the hunts- 
man! What art does he employ to cause himself to be heard, to mo- 
dify in a suitable manner his allurements, to diversify his indications ! 
A hare is started ; the cry of the dog succeeds; and who can mistake 
the redoubled sounds he then echoes forth? I walk by the side of a 
wood: I hear two birds answering each other; I see them gradually 
approach ; I perceive they are two goldfinches. After having hopped 
some time from bough to bough, I perceive they place themselves to- 
gether, begin to bill. and proceed ‘to little amorous enticements : their 
caresses are redoubled. Nothing can be more expressive. The happy 
couple unite. The male warbles in a low tone; the female hears him, 
and answers him by intervals. They are now to separate no more, and 
both labour in concert to build the nest appointed to receive the fruit of 
their amours. This being completed, the female has laid, and she sits 
on her eggs. The male attends her, and seems to endeavour to charm, 
by his melodious accents, the irksomeness of incubation. The young 
are hatched ; both parents jointly provide for their education, and take 
care of them by turns. I hear them calling for food. They have re- 
ceived it, and are quict,—I hunt with a bird-call, and make use of an 
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owl fot that purpose. A swallow perceives it, cries, and flutters for 
some time around the mournful bird, and disappears. In the space of 
a oe of an hour, I see sqtitidrons of swallows flocking td him, which 
oblige me to abandon tlie-¢hase. Did the first swallow, then, go and 
s)und the alarm ? : > 

I enter the city: I hear a dog barking very loud, and almost without 
interruption. (ther dogs presently join him, and all of them continue 
to bark incessantly. I enquiré Ynto the cause of their being thus as- 
sembled as a pack of hunters: discover a man clothed in a kind of 
uniform, leaning ona staff. This man is one of the officers appointed 
by the police to poison and destroy the dogs at a certain time of the 
year. ‘These animals know. it, and return him war for war. 

If we descend from the superior spécies'to such as are of an inferior 
class, and.stop awhile to conajder insects, we shall find that some of 
them are not unskilfil‘in the manner of describing their little passions, 
and expressing their pleasures and necessities. ‘The amours of spiders, 
demoiselles or dancing-birds, and butterflies, would present us with 
inany striking marks that would leave ws no room to doubt. that the 
male and female have a method of understanding each other, whith is 
indeed a very expressive one. Thelr cunning pastime, various turns, 
and little wiles, prove tous that they are not novices in that language 
which. all thinking beings possess, more or less, and whose signs are 
almost always equivocal. We should see the male solicit, for a long 
time, by his sports, his caresses, his constancy, those fayours which 
seem to be only denied to him at first, in order the more strongly to 
excite his passions and desires. . We should observe the queen bee pros- 
titute herself to the drones, triumph over their indolence by her re- 
peated allurements, occasion the death of him she shall have thus over- 
come, endeavuur by her caresses to resture hii to life, and continues 
faithful to him even after death. Would not the prepossession and as- 
siduities of the neuters towards this queen, so necessary to the com- 
munity, the kind of homage they pay her, contribute also greatly to 
swell the bulk of a dictionary of insects ? 

As soon as we are become ina small degree acquainted with the ad- 
mirable composition of the organ of the voice of man, and also of 
that of quadrupeds and birds, we shall not so much as question whether 
such organs were given them for the purpose of making sounds, and 
modifying them. e imagination is t bewildered at the sight of 
such a prodigious number and variety of parts as compose the structure 
of these wonderful organs, that are at the same time wind and string 
instruments. These instruments are so aptly formed as to render 
sounds peculiar to the species; so shat if any one should blow into the 
trachea of a sheep, or a dead cock, we should imagine that we heard 
the voice of the animal itself. ‘The grasshopper would furnish us with 
wonders. of this kind, which we should not, expect to meet with among 
insects. Were we not to limit the word voice to that air which is modi- 
fied by the tendinous fibres of the glottis, and the other-parts of the 
larynx, the grasshopper would have a voice, and the organ of this 
voice would appear almost as admirable as that ‘of the voice of qua- 
drupeds and birds. Let us not resist the inclination we have of entering 
into a detail so calculated to convince us that the most minute produc- 
tions of Nature are the work of that adorable mind. which is su conspi- 
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cuously displayed, as well in the little as in the great. The grasshopper’ 
isa kind of ventriloquous creature : the organ of his voice is seated in 
the belly. The male only sings; the female is mute ; and-it is pre- 
bable the music of the male isnot displeasing to her. On the belly of 
the latter are two scaly plates, which are nearly circular, connected on 
one vide by ligaments, and moveable on the other. They may be 
raised up ; and to prevent that to too great a degree, they are with- - 
held by two little pegs. If we lift up these plates, we are immediately 
struck with the apparatus they unfold, and cannot but acknowledge 
there is a determinate end in the formation of them, analogous to that , 
we so clearly discover in a larynx or glottis. We at first perceive a 
great cavity, that is agreeably bordered in its upper circumference, anc 
divided into two lodges by a oe piece : at the bottom of each 
lédge there is a kind of mirror of the finest polish, which being viewed 
obliquely, shows all the colours of the rainbow. These seem to be 
two glass windows, through which one may discern the interior part of 
the aninial ; but these windows have each of thei a shutter, that com- 
monly covers them, which is one of those scaly plates abovementioned. 
Beneath éach shutter there is a little prop that supports it, and prevents 
its sinking too deep into the cavity. 

You have already had descrijtions of many of the parts employed for 
enabling the grasshopper to sing; yet these are only the outward parte 
of an organ, whose inward and really essential ones we shall »ow pro- 
ceed to give a description of. Besides the lodges adorned with mirrors, 
there are two little entrenchments in the great cavity, which are lined 
with a very elastic menbrane, regularly furrowed, and destined to 

rform the functions of the tympanum. ‘This ‘has occasioned the-e 
instruments to be called the drums, or tympana, of the grasshoppers. 
If a feather be drawn over the skin of these tympana, the grasshopper 
will be made to sing ; and the same will happen in a grasshopper that 
has been long dead, as well as ina living one. The furrows or regular 
folds of the elastic membrane are so many little sonorous instruments, 
which have each their peculiar sound, The air being agitated and mo- 
dified by these instruments, afterwards resounds in the lodges, where it 
is likewise modified by the different parts contained in them, in like 
manner as it is modified in quadrupeds, and even by the cavities of the, 
mouth and nose. Two gicat muscles, formed from the union of a 
ptudigious number of straight fibres, are appointed to put in motion 
the sonorous furrows, which is the immediate cause of a cry that seems 
tq be so grating to our ears. -We are astonished that nature should put 
herself to such great expense to produce it; she has been at a much 
greater, in effecting the braying of the ass; and with respect both to 
one and the other, 1 think there was no necessity for her to consult our 
ear. But the organ of the voice supposes an organ relative to that of 
a . Has the gremnonper: then, ears? Does the male agreeably 
entertain those of the female? Or does he please himself with his song, 
or at least with the exercise it ‘occasions him? We know nothing posi- 
tive concerning this. The seat of hearing is not easily discoverable in 
ingécts ; doubtless all are not deprived of it. The lizard and frog have 
ears, and they are nearly allied to insects. Similar or analogous organs 
have been so diversified inthe animal kingdom, that it. might not be 
thought strange ‘wefe We to see the ears of insects an hundred times, 
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without being able to know them. Lesides, we ought not to forget 
that Nature frequently makes use of the same instrument for various 
ends. Does not the tongue of a muscle serve hei, at the same time, 
“for arms, legs, and an instrument for spinning? Animals that are pro? 
duced and live in society, that labour as it were in concert on the same 
work, are such to which language seems to be necessary. In effect, 
being called to form only one and the same family, mutually to comfort 
each other in their necessities, and to assist one another in their labour, 
what means could be devised more suitable than this, to answer such a 
destination? We have likewise observed some particularities among ani- 
mals, which seem to prove that they hear. We have seen that nionkies, 
when on guard, give their companions, by a whistle, the signal for 
flight. Beavers have a signal ena to this ; they strike with violence 
on the water with their tajl, and are allof them warned thereby to a 
vide for their safety. There are a thousand instances which would be 
tedious and unneccessaty to enumerate. But may we conclude. from 
hence, that the works which these animals build in common, are in 
like manner directed in a language peculiar to them? It seems there 
is no need, in this ease, to have recourse to sucha method, A com- 
parison will set my thought in a clear light. 
_ Fifty architects are assembled in the same place, to work together 
in the construction of ah edifice. They ave incapable of speaking to 
each other; are all dumb rom their birth, but all of them have be- 
fore their eyes a plan of the edifice, and have received the same disposi- 
Yons, and the same instruments for executing it. ‘They are all endowed 
with the same talents and the same degree of understanding. The 
same ideas that are ip the head ef bne, are equally found in the of 
the rest ; so that all of them judge and act unifornily in each particular 
case, and always in a determinate relativu to this case. The materials 
which some of them have collected, the others apply to the work; the 
part which the first has begun, the second proceeds with ; a third and 
fourth finish and perfect. There is no contradiction, no diversity of 
sentiments, and no. confusion in their mode ef acting; because the 
ideas, will, and means are precisely the same in all, Will this suffice to 
represent to us what passes in the republics of ants, bees, beavers, &c. ? 

Be this as it may, we cannot admit bat brutes have a natural lan- 

wage: a hundred and a hundved ghservations concur to confirm it, 
They not only inform us of what they experience, but we are also en- 
abled to govern them as we please,‘ by the mere help of the voice. 
Certain sounds which have frequently entered their ears, and have al- 
ways struck them under such circumstances as are proper for making a 
strong impression on the brain, have been deeply engraven there ; in- 
somuch, that on hearing ‘hese sound repeated, the idea of the thing or 
action annexed to them occurs to them immediately, &c. The method 
of training up domestic animals, and that whereby wild animals are 
tamed, furnish numberless examples of this. The vulgar imagine that 
brutes aretaught to speak: they are not aware, that to speak is to con- 
nect our ideas with arbitary signs that represent them. 

The phrases which the parrot repeats with so much exactness do not 
prove that he has my ideas annexed to the words he pronounces : he 
could pronounce equally well the terms of the most abstracted sciences. 
Who does not see that this is an extrcise automatical? 1f we have 
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been able to tzach some domestic animals to distinguish the characters 
of the alphabet, to join them together, to compose words of them, 
to mix colours, match them, &c. all these facts, and a hundred others 
of the same kind, that astonish the vulgar, barely prove that the brain 
of animals is capable of forming associations of sensible ideas. This 
isevident in the most perfect degree. In printing the word God, can the’ 
animal have the same ideas that this word produces in the head of the 
printer ? Brates neither have, nor can have, any other than particular or 
purely sensible ideas. It is impossible for them to rise to our universal 
ideas; the reason is, becquse they have not the gift of speech. They do 
not generalize their ideas ; ‘they form no :tellectual abstractions. The 
subject is confounded by them with its attributes, or rather, with respect 
to them there is neither subject nor attributes. Beings are only known 
to them by some sensible qualities. All their comparisons, all their judg- 
ments rest immediately on these qualities. Brates do not reason, to speak 
exactly ; they have not our mesne ideas, hecause they have not our signs. 
When, therefore, they appear to reason, they only compare, or call to 
mind certain sensible ideas, from whence results-such or such a motion, or 
such an action. The more in number and variety the ideas which are 
cympared or recollected are, the more brutesseem to reason. This, 
however, never amounts to more than an appearance, which cannot 
deceive such as have philosophy enough in their minds to analyse this 
motion or action, and ascend to the principle. Grant to beavers the use 
of speech: do you think they would externally adhere to their rough 
architecture? Being then endued with the faculty of generalizing 
their models, they would diversify their performances as much as their 
organs would permit them. Their attention displaying itself with 
fresh force, would cause them to discover things that escape the pre- 
cent reach of their knowled , 
These discoveries would lead to others ; those to others still; and 
at the end of a certain number of generations, beavers would be on a 
Jevel with our architects. But this is not a proper place for fathoming 
this metaphysical subject, and shewing to what extent speech perfects 
all our faculties. It is sufficient for us to have pointed out the princi- 
pal source of those mistakes that are so generally committed concerning 
the operations of brutes. The mistake is much greater still, when we 
ascribe to them all our views and all our foresight. I will not, however, 
deny that there are some facts of this class that astonish us, that seize 
violently on our admiration, and that would be capable of seducing the 
philovopher himself, were he not continually on his guard, 
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«« F{AVE IT, then, at last discovered a way to induce the beautiful 
Kathinka to accept of a present?” exclaimed the noble Alexowitz: “ ‘tis 
a present, which, notwithstanding its high price, cannot offend her 

roud delicacy, Love itself seems to have led me to the spot where 
fies favorite fruit, the scarlet strawberry, is ripening in January. The 
most costly diamonds would give me less pleasure, for diamonds she has 
often refused: but this exquisite fruit she will touch with her delicate 
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hands ; it will vie with the hue of ber lips. Happy, happy Alexowitz! 
happy, happy fruit !” ; , 

it was in one of the imperial seats near St. Petersburgh, that the 
admirer of the handsome Kathinka indulged in these exclamations. 
There the fostering care of a skilful gardener had reared, in a genial 
hot-house, in spite of the dreadful severity of a northern winter, 
a small quantity of strawberries, the flavor and hue of which rival- 
led the children of a southern spring. They were indeed as precious 
as diamonds ; they cost no Jess than eighty roubles, which the enrap- 
tured lover paid with cheerful alacrity, though they filled only a small 
basket. ; 

The noble-minded Alexowitz felt no inclination to acquaint the 
beautiful Kathinka either with the price of the offering, or with the 
hand from which it came: but the gardener's boy, who carried the 
present, was artful enough to betray, in a delicate manner, the name 
of the donor, and the value of the gift. 

‘Kathinka, though her fortune was much inferior to her birth, had 
newer yet consented to receive any presents from her numerous ad- 
mirers. ‘The first impression which the rare and delicate offering of the 
generous Alexowitz made upon her, could, however, not fail of being 
extremely flattering. to her heart: but after a little consideration, she 
calculated how much money had been lavished for a trifle, and heaving 
a sigh, she looked at the fine strawberries, without touching them. 

he mother of Kathinka, whom circumstances far beneath her 
rank in society, had habituated to constant care and strict economy, 
guessed at what was passing in the mind of her daughter, and hastened 
to strengthen her silent observations, by remarking, that many neces- 
sary articles of dress, and little conveniences, might have been pro- 
cured with the money which bad been foolishly squandered away for 
* a basket of fruit. After several more reflections of the same ‘tendency, 
mother and daughter agreed at last to dispose again of the costly 
present. Their faithful maid was entrusted with the delicate commis- 
sion. She ran toa female of her acquaintance, who was accustomed 
to manage such transactions, and returned with the flattering hope of 
a very profitable sale. 

Kathinka and her mother were still debating on the propriety of the 
rash step which they had taken, and which they could not perfectly 
reconcile with their generally delicate feelings, when young Kossinsky 
was ushered into theirroom. Of Kathinka’s numerous admirers, this 
Gallician nobleman was, perhaps, the most sincere: but in point of 
wealth and rank he was not equal to the brilliant Alexowitz. Kathinka's 
heart, too, a most favourably inclined towards the handsome 
See reception, however, was uncommonly cool. Whether 
this ness proceeded from the splendid present.of his wealthy rival, 
or from the vexation which Kathinka felt at having indelicately dispos- 

ed of it; or, lastly, from the unwillingness with which she saw herself 
obliged to allow the advantage of a superior fortune to the man she 
loved less, it is difficult to determine. Was there ever a mortal ac- 
uainted with all the labyrinths of a fashionable young lady's heart ? 
in it is, that the perplexed lover attempted in vain to converse on 
twenty different subjects. None could conquer Kathinka's bad humour. 
His embarrassment was growing extremely painful, when at last one 
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more fortunate topic of conversation appgared to interest his proud faic 
one ; it was that of the regular and constant succession of the seasons 
of the year. : 

The transition from winter to sutamer, and from summer to straw~ 
berries, was perfectly natural: but Kathinka spoke with so much 
enthusiasm of this delicious fruit, that her life seemed to depend on 
obtaining it very soon; and Kossinsky not knowing what to reply to 
her enthusiastic encomiums, could not help exclaiming: ‘ And yet, 
were it even possible to procure any strawberries in the midst of winter, 
iam certain the proud Kathinka would refuse them from the’ hand 
of love !"—** Oh! when a present must be got as it were by enchant- 
ment,” replied Kathinka, with warmth, “ the proudest princess»could. 
not be ashamed of accepting it.” 

The manner in which these words weré uttered, but, above all, the 
obvious impossibility of gratifying Kathinka’'s wishes, gave serious pain 
to the generous heart of her lover. Oppressed*by this sentiment, he 
soon left her, and in the most.piercing cold rambled musing through 
the spacious streets of the splendid imperial city. His t hts were 
still engrossed with the fanciful longing of the fair Kathinka, when he 
suddenly overheard, close to him,.some persons conversing about 
strawberries. The woman that had undertaken to sell Kathinka’s straw- 
berries had just offered them to the butler of a foreign prince, who was 
to give a grand dinner on the following day ; and they were bargain- 
ing about the difference of a few guineas. 

Kossinsky instantly approached the woman, offered her her own price, 
and entreated the butler, most earnestly, to let-him have the fruit. 
The latter, perceiving the concern which love had in the affair, yielded 
with pleasure to his request. The Gallician nobleman became the pur- 
chaser of the strawberries, at the price of twenty guineas, which, con- — 
sidering his moderate fortune, was a sacrifice greatly superior to the" 
eighty roubles paid by his more wealthy and brilliant rival. 

The diligent commissioner hastened with the money to Kathinka, 
‘The largeness of the sum balanced at first the emotion of shame which 
disturbed her pride : byt her confusion increased to the bitterest anguish, 
when she learned the name of the purchaser, and when her maid add- 
ed that Kossinsky was to give a splendid supper the next day, in honor 
of a lady lately arrived from Galicia, and supported this idle conjecture 

with the relation of seemingly corroborating circunistances, The pangs 
which she felt acquainted the unfortunate Kathinka with the-etrength 
of the hold that Kossinsky had obtained in her heart. “ Such, then,” 
said she to herself, ‘‘ was the motive of his sudden retreat ! another 
occupied his thoughts ! and it is the neglected Kathinka who ‘procures 
me the opportunity of mouse most agreeable surprise to her rival, 

y the present of a -most exquisite rarity.” 

But whilst she was lavishing these unjust reproaches upon her inno- 
cent admirer, her conscience did not fail to remonstrate, that it was her 
own bad humour which drove Kossinsky from her; and her mind was 
distracted ‘with these cruel thoughts, when the door ‘of her room was 
opened, to amit the servant of the supposed faithless Jover ; and, O 
unexpected joy !—her eyes, still moistened with the tear of vexatian, 
beheld, for the second time, that basket of fine scarlet strawberries 
which had caused her such a painfal sensation. : 
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Less conversant with the yefinements of gallantry than the fashionable 
Alexowitz, the loyal Kossinsky had not scrupled to send his present in 
his own name; but, true lover like, he had ornamented the basket 
with artificial flowers, and beautiful ribbands. This tender attention 
enhanced the v-lue of the gift, than which none ever proved more 
grateful to Kathinka’s heart. Her mother was not less delighted with 
the lucky chance that brought the strawherries a second time to her 
house : but she thought only of turning them once more to good ac- 
count ; not by disposing of them again, but by sending them to an eminent 
lawyer, to whose friendly and disinterested assistance she was indebted 
for the gain of a vexatious, though unimportant, Jaw-suit. Jt was im- 
possible to testify to him her gratitude in a more genteel or delicate 
way. Kathinka was too much delighted with the generous conduct of 
the giver, to eispute with her mother about the disposal of the gift ; 
and the beautiful basket, ornamented as it had been by the hands of a 
tasteful lover, was sent to the lawyer without delay. 

Though pleased with the delicious present, the lawyer, who had long 
been thinking of making a compliment to the Prussian ambassader, for 
some important service rendered to him at the court of Berlin, imme- 
diately resolved to send him the wandering basket. Vain were the 
gentle representations and loud remonstrances of his lady. She would 
have preerred placing the rare dish on her own+table, in order to excite 
the envy of her friends ; but the beautiful basket was doomed to be for- 
warded to the diplomatic nobleman. 

The ambassador happened to be a gay, lively young man, and an 
ardent admirer of female beauty. ‘The strawberries had hardiy‘been a 
minute on his writing-table, wien Kossinsky's evil genius led him to the 
ambassador on sonie particular business. The object of. his visit was, 
however, completely forgotten, at the sight of the too well-known bas- 
ket, and it was lucky for him that his rival, Alexowitz, an intimate 
friend of the ambassador, was ushered in almost at the same instant — 
He, too, recognized his strawberries, and the cheerful vivacity by which 
he was characterized, vanished at the sight. He, tov, like Kossinsky, 
felt the cgnviction in his own mind, that the ambassador, as « favoure:t 
lover, must have received the rare strawberries from the faithlcss-Ka- 
thinka. His pain, however, was less acute than that of the unfortunate 
Kossinsky, because his passion was less sincere. Accustomed to range 
in the higher cireles of beauty, his triumphs had been so many, that 
the perfidy of ome faitliless object could not make him despair. His 
wounded pride was not long before it was soothed ; but he could not 
help ruminating on the singularity of the adventure. 

Though Alexowitz did not intend to indulge in any harsh reproaches 
towards the ungrateful and perfidious Kathiuka, he yet resolved to ad- 
munish her about the indelicacy of her conduct, and to represent to her, 
in strong terms, how much it was beneath the dignity of her sex tu 
send any presents to a gentleman with whom she was no ways connected, 
either by the ties of blood, or family friendship of long continuance.— 
‘This was the only revenge he meditated ; and as Kossinsky’s presence 
hindered him from conversing freely with his friend the Ambassador, 
he took his leave, to hasten to the guilty Kathinka. 

Whilst Alexowitz was exchanging a few words at parting with the 
ambassador, Kossinsky's eyes remained tunmoveably fixed on ‘his. dear- 
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bought strawberries. The ribbands, the flowers, with which he had 
taken so much pleasure in ornamenting the fatal basket, reminded him 
of his unfortunate love ; he became a prey to the most violent emotions, 
ou beholding these pledges of his tender affection in the hands of a 
hated rival. . He could scarcely conceal his rage at being the victim of 
the blackest, the most odious perfidy. He was on the point of demand- 
ing a bloody satisfaction from the ambassador, when the arrival of more 
company determined him to go first to the treacherous Kathinka for an 
explanation. He muttered a few unintelligible expressions to the ambas- 

or, on taking his leave, and flew, with deadly anguish in his bosom, 
to the affrighted Kathinka, in whose house the no less irritated Alex- 
owitz had arrived a few moments before him. 

Kossinsky started back astonished at finding Alexowitz with the per- 
fidious Kathinka. Alexowitz abstained from any further reproaches ; 
and the singular meeting of her two exasperated lovers spared Kathin- 
ka a most disagreeable scene ; though both her admirers felt equally 
inclined to vent their fury. 

In the mean time the gallant ambassador resolved to place the 
pretty basket of strawberries at the shrine_of beauty. He had been 
introduced to the handsome Kathinka, and danced with her at the last 
ball. To her, therefore, he resolved to offer the rare fruit. A servant 
was summoned, and instantly dispatched with the basket to the fair 
Kathinka, whose situation was perplexing beyond expression. Alex- 
owitz had already ventured upon many bitter but covered reproaches : 
Kossinsky was on the point of venting his freely, when the door opened, 
and the wandering basket of strawberries was, for the third and last 
time, deposited at the feet of Kathinka. : 

The message which the servant of the ambassador delivered from 
his master could leave no doubt in the minds of the two enraged 
lovers that it was not through Kathinka that the fatal basket had found 
its way to the ambassador. Kathinkaasserted her innocence with dignity. 
Her mother took all the blame to herself, and related the whole story. 
Both Kossinsky and Kathinka expressed their joy at an event which 
had led them to discover how dear they were to each other: and 
Alexowitz,.who was always afraid of a serious engagement, yielded 
with pleasure to a rival worthy of Kathinka, and capable of ensuring 
her happiness. He solicited the friendship of the loving couple, and 
retired to the crowded halls of fashion, to forget a momentary vexation. 
Kossinsky staid to partake of a frugal supper, of which the wandering 
strawberries formed the best part. Kathinka preserved the twice-reco- 
vered basket with particular care. In a few weeks she rendered the 
faithful Kossinsky as happy as she could make him, by the gift of her 

hand; and whenever any difference was on the point of —— the 
horizon of their domestic felicity with a cloud, the beautiful little 
fruit-basket never failed to restore them to their wonted serenity and 
happiness. z. 
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CHARACTER OF THE IRISH, 
BY MIRZA ABU TALEB KHAN. 











(STEREOTYPED by A. WILSON of London, for the HIBERNIA MAGAZINE.) 


I SHALL here endeavour to sketch the character of the Irish. The greater proportion of them are Roman-Catholics, 
or followers of the religion of the Pope. Their churches are however built in the same form as those of the English, 
whom they call Dissenters or Philosophers (i. ¢. Deists or Atheists). They are not so intolerant as the English, 
neither have they the austerity and bigotry of the Scotch. In bravery and determination, hospitality and prodigality, 
freedom of speech and open-heartedness, they surpass the English and Scotch, but are deticient in prudenc~ and sound 
judgment: they are nevertheless witty, and quick of comprehension. ‘Thus my landlady and her children soon 
comprehended my broken English ; and what | could vot explain by language, they understood by signs: nay, before 
1 had been « fortnight im their house, they could even understand my disfigured translation of Persian poetry. 
When I was about to leave them, and proceed on my journey, many of my friends appeared much affected, and said, 
“ With your little knowledge of the language, you will suffer much distrefs in England; for the people there will 
“ not give themselves any trouble to comprehend your meauing, or to make themselves useful to you.” In fact, 
after I had resided for a whole year in England, and tould speak the lenguage a hundred times better than on my 
first arrival, | found much more difficulty in obtaining what | wanted, than I did in Ireland. In Dublin, if | happened 
to lose my way, inquired it of any person, he would, immediately on perceiving I was-a foreigner, quit his work, 
and accompany to the place where I wished to go. Que night, as | was going to pay a visit at a considerable 
distance, 1 asked a man which was the road. He instantly accompanied me; and when we arrived at a particular 
spot, | knew where we were, and, having thauked him for the trouble he hed taken, said | was now perfectly acquainted 
with the remainder of the road, and begged he would return home. He would not consent; but, after we had gone 
some distance further, 1 insisted upon bis leaving me, otherwise I should relinquish my wisit. He apparently 
complied; but | could perceive, that, from his great care of me, he still followed. Being arrived at the door of my 
friend’s house, { waited for some time, that I might again have an opportunity of thanking him; but as soon as 
he saw that I hadweached « place of security, he turned round, and went towards home. The Irish, by reason of 
their liberality and prodigality, seldom have it in their power to assist their friends in pecuniary matters: they 
are generally in straitened circumstances themselves, and therefore cannot, or do not aim at the comforts and elegance 
of the English: neither do they take pains to acquire riches and honours like the Scotch, by limiting their expenses 
when in the receipt of good incomes, and paying attention to the Great. In consequence of this want of prudence, 
they seldom attain to high dignitics, and but few of them, comparatively, make much progress in science. Their 
great national defect, however, is exeess in drinking. The rich expend a vast deal in wine; and the common people 
consume immense quantities of a fiery spirit, called whisky, which is the peculiar manufacture of this country and 
part of Scotland. One evening that | dined in a large company, we sat down to table at six o'clock: the master 
of the house immediately commenced asking us to drink wine, and, under vagious pretences, replenished our glasses ; 
but perceiving that | was deficient in emptying mine, he called for two water glasses, and, having filled them with 
claret, insisted upon my taking one of them. After the table-cloth was removed, he first drank the health of the 
King, then of the Queen; after which he toasted a namber of beautiful young ladies with whom I was acquainted, 
none of which I dared to refuse. Thus the time passed till two in the morning; and we had been sitting for eight 
hours: he then called te his servants to bring a fresh supply of wine. Although | was so much intoxicated that 
1 could scarcely walk, yet, on bearing this order, | was so frightened, that 1 arose, and requested permission to retire. 
He said he was sorry | should think of going away so soon; that he wished that I would stay supper, after which 
we might have a bottl: or two more by ourselves. I had heard from Englishmen, that the Irish after they get drunk 
at table, quarrel, and kill each other io duels; but I must declare, that I newer saw them guilty of any rudeness, or 
of the smallest impropriety. The painters of these countries sometimes draw ridiculous figures, called Caricatures, 
which it is impossible to behold without laughing. They, in general, are intended to exhibit the defects or follies 
of the Miuisters or other great men, and sometimes to turn into ridicule the prevailing passion or vice of the people 
at large. These pictures are sold in sets, and consist of several pieces. One of them which was shown to me contained 
@ caricature of each of these nations. ‘The first exhibited a Scotchman, quitting his country to seek bis fortune: and 
the itch being a very common complaint im Scotland, this pe fellow is drawn, rubbing his back against a mile-stone, 
on the road to London. In the next page he is shown in the habit of a postman, carrying = bag of letters from one 
village to another. In the third page, he becomes a gentleman's steward: in this situation, by his industry, and 
attention to the wishes of his master, he acquires some money, which he lends out at interest to his master, and thus 
becomes rich. In the fourth page he gets acquainted with en opulent English widow, whom he marries, and thereby 
acquires some degree of importance. In the fifth page he is represented as an attendant on the Minister, with whom, 
by his assiduity and flattery, be becomes a favourite, and obtains a post under Government. In the last page, he 
seated in the chair of the Vizier, having by industry and thus raised himself, from the most abject state 
of oto dhe Digbatt dumdion olidh em be bald Ww 0 ecient. The Irishman’s career is not so long, nor so 


varied. He enlists as a soldien, and, having distingWished himself by his bravery, is promoted by. to the rank 
of General. He then quarrels at table with another officer; they fight, and he is killed in the duel. Englishman 
is represented as a fat bull (therefore named John Bull); and as that animal is remarkable for ® great deal, 
and for excessive courage and obstinacy, so the English seem to consider eating and drinking as their happiness, 


are frequently blunt and uncouth in their manners, and often run blindly into danger and unnecessary expense. The 
Irish women have not such elegance of manners, nor the handsome eyes and bair of the Foglish ; neither are they as 
tall nor so good figures as the Scotch ; but they have much Ger complexions, are warm in their affections, lively, 
and agreeable. For some time after my arrival in Dublin, | was greatly incommoded by the common people 
round me, whenever | went out. They were all eurious te see me, but had no intention of offending me. Some 
said | must be the Russian Generel, who had been some time expected ; others affirmed | was either a German or 
Spanish nobleman ; but the greater part agreed that | was e Persian Prince. One day a great -rowd having assembled 
to walk into bis house, and to sit down till they should disperse. 1 
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it was in vain to ask who had done it. About a fortnight after my there fell a heavy 
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As! had never before seen auy thing of the kind, I was much delighted by it. The roofs of the houses and tops of 
the walls were soon covered wit and in two or three days the fields and mountains became a white surface, as 
far as the eye could reach, time it continued to snow, the cold was not very great; but when it 

notwithstanding | had all my windows shut, and had three blankets on my bed, | felt the frost pierce through 


me like an arrow. The fire had scarce any effect on me; for while | warmed one side, I was frozen on the other; 
I frequently burned my fingers before 1 was aware of the heat. At length | discovered, that the best remedy 
walking ; and during the continuation of the frost, I walked every day seven or eight miles.. | was apprehensive 
my health would have suffered from the severity of the climate ; but, on the coutrary, | hed a keen and fou 
myself every day get stronger end more active, 1 recollect that in Indie, when f vest 
muslin, if | walked a mile | was completely tired; bat here, when my clothes would load 
1 could have run four miles without feeling the smallest fatigue. In India, I slept daily seven or eight hours, 
different times, without feeling refreshed ; but during the two months | remained in Ireland, | never slept 
four hours apy aight, and yet | ucver felt am inclivation to lie down in the day time. 
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We havé great pleasitte in laying before our readers the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Dawson's Plan for raising an Embankment across the Menai, 
at Barigor Ferry. The general utility of this must be obvious to every 
person who has travelled from Dublin to London, by way of Holy- 
head. 


Bangor Ferry, North Wales. 


iT was resolved by the gentry of North Wales, 1785, Sir Nicholas 
Bayley, Chairman,—That the erecting a earriage bridge over the'straits 
of Menai, from Carnarvonshire to Cadnant island, Anglesey, would be 
of great public utility. 

And that the erecting a timber bridge upon piles, with threé swivel 
bridges, will not be detrimental to the navigation of the said straits. 





But, a moré durable, convenient passage from Carnarvonshire to 
Anglesey is now become necessary. 

No durable and always safe passage can be had here, except by 
an embankment, made of great stones, quite across tlie straits of 
Menai from Carvatvonshire fo the Cadnant island, Anglesey. 

This embankment would cost only about fifty thousand pounds, 
and might be made in one year. 

It would gradually shallow the water. in the straits of Menai, but 
there would always be sufficient fresh water from both sides of it td 
thaintain a deep channel through it. There seems no reason to think, 
it would shallow the water at Beaumaris ot at Carnarvon, in the 
tiver or Lianberis channel. 

A double piling, filled up with fascines made of furze bushes, to 
intrap the sand, and rise it above the high water-mark, should be 
midde from Anglesey and also from Carnarvonshire, on the sand, to the 
channel bar of the Llauberis river, or mouth of the straits of Menai. 
This, by confining the water to one channel, would deepen the bed 
of the river Lianberis from Carnarvon to beyond the bar very con- 
siderably, and shorten and improve the ferry from Carnarvon to Angle- 
sey very much. 

This proposed embankment to the Cadnant island would prevent the 
sea-rigged slate vessels to or from Carnarvon from sailing through 
the straits; but they could be towed through it ; and though they can 
now navigate it only at about higli tide time, they could then pass it 
at all times, at pleasure, and with perfect safety, for the embank- 
ument would quiet the sound. This would be a great advantage to the 
slate proprietors. It is now a dangerous, tedious and experisive pas- 


The slate might be carried in row-boats instead of sloops from Car- 

narvon along the straits and at the back of the Cadnant island, Angle- 

sey, through a small swivel or draw-bridge, over which the turnpike- 

ruad to Holyhead would run, and then meet the sea-rigged slate-vessels 

in Cadnant port, where these vessels now lie, waiting for wind and tide. 
Vou. HI. ar 
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Cadriant port might be greatly improved, at a small expense, by hav- 


ing a quay-wall built along by the south-west side of it. 
rhe turnpike-road to this embankment, would be that which is pro- 
from the south-west end of Bangor-town to Bangor-ferry. 
It would be only one mile long instead of two, as at present, and by 
ing down a dingle, avoid the hill now travelled over, between 
Ban r-town and the ferry. 
The road from this embankment and the straits of Menai would run 
up the ‘valley from Cadnant island, Anglesey, which would be a much 
easier ascent for a ceach towards Holy than the present one from 


Bangor-ferry. 


As to the Prsens astonishing iron bridge of three arches of 350 
feet span and 150 above the spring-tide water, ‘with many smaller 
arches at each end of these, ing the bridge 1076 yards long, to be 
built across the straits of Menai, and over the Swelly-rocks, near a mile 
at the Carnarvon side of — -ferry, atan expense of néarly £300,000, 
—and as much more ly to finish it ; and all this without any 
security to the public for the permanency of the work ; the boats and 
toll of Bangor-ferry are besides to be bought up, to force travellers 
over this bridge, &c. But though Bangor-ferry should be stopped, tra- 
vellers would go over Garth or another ferry, to avoid this bridge toll, 
&e. 

It would be almost impossible to build this bridge; it could not be 
maintained, if built, after the centres or support should be removed, 
and if built and maintained, would be totally useless. 

The three immense arches of this most astonishing bridge are pro- 
posed to stand on three piers, 70 fect thick, and built on three rocks, 
whose heads are dry at low water, and on a pier 70 feet thick, to be 
built in very deep, rapid water, at the Carnarvonshire side. 

It would be about two miles out of the way for his Majesty's mails 
and for the traveller to go over this bridge, and it would be safer for 
them to cross the straits of Menai sa the ferry-boat, in the greatest 
storm they go over in, than, in a similar storm, to pass over this im- 
mensely elevated long bridge. . 

It would destroy the navigation of the straits for ever, if it stood, by 
drawing a most powerful current of water and wind under the arches 
of it, and by narrowing, nearly one half, the safest of the two ship- 
passages, that at the Carnarvonshire side; and, if it fell, by barring 
up the navigation of the straits of Menai, and preventing any vessel for 
the future ever passing through it. 

Wa. Dawson. 


Dublin, 13th May, 1811. 
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Review of New Publications. 


Memoirs of the Rev. George Whitfield, by Mr. Seymour, from the 
original compilation of Dr. Gillies. 


Wilkinson and Courtney.—5s, 5d. 


A CORRECT, and, as far as we are enabled to judge, an authentic 
life of that extraordinary character, the founder of Calvinistic Metho- 
dism. This.volume contains much valuable matter, not to be found 
in other biographies of Mr. Whitfield. We were highly entertained 
with his letters from Lisbon, describing the Catholic processions and 
other religious ceremonies of the Portuguese. A curious scene to pass 
beneath the view of a Methodist Preacher !—However, Mr. Whitfield’s 
eulogium on the British Constitution and its government in Church 
and State, does him much honor; we would quote these letters, but 
that they rather trench on ground which we do not like to occupy—re- 
ligious controversy. 

We are also presented in the notes with short accounts of the various 
characters, Episcopalians and Dissenters, who preached in concert with 
Mr. Whitfield. biographical notey make the work of much 
value. But (from what motive we know not) Mr. Seymour has wholly 
omitted two of the most celebrated preachers, Mr. Madan in the 
Church of England, and Mr. Brewer among the Independants. He 
has also, by mistake, attributed to Mr. Venn that beautiful hymn, 


“* Servant of God, well done ! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past ! 


It was written by Mr. J. Wesley, and first used by him when he 
preached Mr. Whitfield’s funeral sermon. “Whoever corrected the press, 
has yet to learn that there is not in London (or any where else that we 
know of) such a prison as Judgate—It was in Ludgate that Mr. Whit- 
field. preached to the prisoners. 

Upon the whole, we recommend this volume to all who would wish 
to become acquainted with the rise and progress of Methodism, or the 
true nee of a man whose name will never die in the religious 
world. 
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The Delegates; or, a Lash for Dublin—.A Poem. 


(THIS Work is written in a lively and animated style ;—as to prince 
ples, it boasts of impartiality; and for a general exhibition of talent, 
deserves the attention of such lovers of literary merit, as are to be 
found in this City. We shall give a slight sketch of its contents, and 
point out as many ae which are principally remarkable for spirit 
and effect, as the size of the work, and our own limits will allow, 

Having first obgeryed on the general disinclination of the most re- 
spectable of the Catholics, to forward the Petition to remove the Duke 
of Righmond and Mr. Pole from the Irish Goyernment, the Poem ridi- 
cules Mr. O'C———Il's pathetic narrative of the treatment by the Ger- 
mans of their children, on their quitting Ireland some time since, and 
on which Mr. O'C——ll remarked with so much feeling at one of the 
Catholi¢ mectings. 


(O’'C——ll, who of late made such a splutter, 

You'd swear his heart were melting as ’twere butter, 

So vexed, that Soldiers should be asked to Church, 

So kind to German babies in the lurch ;— ~ 

Who told such moving tales with faultering tongue, 
"Bout little Brunswickers on hedges flung, 

By cruel whiskered paw-paw bold Dragoons, 

‘To sparrows leaving babes, their wives in syoons, 

Not to a red-breast e’en, with dirging moan, 

O’er little SLAUKENHAUSEN to Och hone !"" 

Telling us Paddy cried, with fostering care, 

** Cushla-ma-eliree! you shan't stay sticking there! 

So soft, so sorrowful, that F———ncu strait wept, 

And filled the night-cap in which late he'd slept ; 

That night-cap!—which, when once in F——ch's poke, 
He cares not tho’ abroad wild havoc’s broke ; 

That night-cap !—which exposed to Darley’s gaze, 
Made him forget his message in amaze ; 

That night-cap !—armed with which in either field 

Of love or war, its owner ne’er shall yield ; 

That night-cap ! which preserved the Cath'lic cause, 
And made its'wearer strait a host of laws ; 
‘That night-cap!—which may Fame from:Time’s hapd pull, 
And fit it on, at Oxford, Cromwell’s skull !)— ; 


Our readers will find, that the latter part of the foregoing p; 
refers to the circumstance which took place at the Committee-room in 
Capel-street, and which is explained in the following note to this Poem: 

‘“Night-cap.” Vide the Evening Post at the period alluded to; it 
was Lord F——ch’s Paper until he said it ppt nonsense into his mouth ! 
the “ only peace-maker” if, was not even called in question on this 
oveasion, but sharp replies, rejoinders, fic. took place: the Post 
vaid it had reported correctly: Lord Ffrench said that was impossible, 
for the reason stated above: he could not deny, however, the im- 
portant fact of the Night-cap! It exceeded Edmund Burke's dropping 
the dagger at St. Stephen's! What it is to be a prudent politician !—*« I 
care not,” said Lord F. to the floundering Alderman ; “ I've my Night- 
cap in my pocket, and am indifferent whither I go: if to serve my 
gvuntry, 1 am prepared for all "—And so he was. 
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We had almost forgotten to observe on this Poem's being accom- 
panied by such notes as are requisite. for the elucidation of some of its 
passages. They are for the most part distinguishable for terseness and 
humour, and display a considerable degree of literary research. 

The Poem proceeds, and describes the reception of the Delegates and 
their companions, at the Prince Regent's mansion ; there is much 
poetic fancy shewn in the description of ‘* prefacing each name with 
v,” which we have rarely seen excelled. 


Exult, Petitioners !—the trial dare, 
You'll meet with courtesy, rejection ne’er ; 
To CARLTON-HOUSE ‘THE MANNERS all resort, 
Politeness with the Regent holds her Court. 
Refusal may be taken for assent, 
So sweet the sentences, so blandly meant ; 
And “ yes” would seem to greet you ere you go, 
Expressed so softly is rejecting ** No.” 
BLOoM-FIELD, M‘Manon, so polite the while, 
Shall each accost and on each sweetly smile, 
“No scorning sneer shall on their faces come, 
When their blanehed gloves press D——'s snuffy thumb ; 
Not onethe dread O’G——’s glances shun, ; 
‘Tho’ he “ looks daggers,”-~—(1 hope ‘* uses none ;”") 
The Page nis politeness shall deftly show, 
Surprizeless prefacing each name with 0; 
Except I. B ; (no: I had forgot, 
He looks that letter, though he writes it not.) 
'The pen shall smoothly go its orbit round, 
Nor anger’d splutter, ‘frisk, and grating sound; 
Nor shall the seemly paper slip or slide 
From such strange comers on its blazing side. 
The well-bred lacques shall their rage restrain, 
Tho’dull D—ff—e's nose rich vases stain, 
Nor dare — nor D—— dare to cuff, 
For velvet Ottomanes begrimed with snuff : 
—’C——II’s scowl unheeded, too, shall rove, 
No laugh shall rise at B——n's every move, 
Altho’ mis-shaped the Sancho-paunch-gut form, 
Must yield in grace to sea-pigs in a storm, 
Unlaughed at, too, shall pass neat H—ss—y’s tongue, 
Acknowledg'd peerless other brogues among ; 
‘O’C——x’s grace shal] no sensatiQn cause,— 
Nor that of our great Bacon in our laws, 
Of Shameless front, of silly ideot grin, 
The brazen faced and leaden brained F—n. 





An allusion ig next made to the reply of the Rev. Mr. Hammill, for 
application fur signatures to this famed petition ; although it might 
perchance be a circumstance neceseary to the construction of the Poem, 
yet we think it unhappily introduced, and scarcely accordant with the 
versification and management of the Poem. 

The Prince's answer is predicted, and savours more of polite evasion 
than decisive determination ; the consequent proceedings of the Dele- 
gates, who are supposed, by pouttcal Kenonst to be strangers to, yet 


anxious be be acquainted with, the joys of London, are next described 
with less kindness, however, than» warmth. 

The effect of the Circular on the several political parties in Ireland, 
is next depicted in the following spirited lines, which are peculiarly de- 
serying of praise for their truth, 
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Scarcely Poie’s “‘ Circular” had gone its round, 

When Discord wept to hear the needed sound 

Of balmy reason, calling in the aid 

Of Law’s strong arm, thro’ long delay’d. 

Blithely eal wre ens rin’s weal { 
t exulted in the ’n al 

Of Reason’s voice, which diy well’ aforth, 

And rang from Erin's South to Erin’s North, 

Gladdened, some briefiess Lawyers prick’d their ears ; 

Vanished then quick of penury the fears ; 

ae they cried,—** Our liberty’s beset !— 

* ilst we have tongues to speak, we'll use them yet :— 

‘* Bit, call me honest ; I'll pronounce you learned ; 

** We'll talent place where ne'er was sense discerned ; 

** Louk out, some jackall, for some monied fool, 

** Whom we'll our Mgmmo make, our stomach-tool ; 

** Thus ammunitioned, we'll phillipics couch, 

** And that we're Ireland’s saviours, forthwith vouch ; 

** We'll hector till Fitzpatrick’s dwelling shake, 

** And swear we do it all for Erin’s sake |” 


The second title of the Poem, ‘‘ A Lash for Dublin,” has next claimed 
the attention of the author, who indulges in an animated, but 

reprobation of the prevalent love for libel, of the Dublin public. From , 
this he argues, rhaps with truth, that a people whose attention 
is entirely occupied by a consideration of inflammatory libel, dissemi- 
nated through so many editorial sources, can care but little for the 
Ins or Ours. We cannot agree with the author in this, to its entire 
extent, but certainly coincide with his opinion, given in these lines, 





All are content, except some needy elves, 
Who wish for turmoil but to serve themselves ; 
Whose interest best is served ’mid clamour loud, 
Like pick-pockets, successful in a crowd, 


As if ntant, h nature, for his preceding severe treat. 
ment of ee ele a Delegates, the autor, in drawing 
to the conclusion of his poem, addresses to him the following admoni- 
tory lines, which he follows up with an advice to each of the other pub- 
lic characters connected with the Petition, viz. Dr. D——, Counsel- 
lor F——, Mr. L——, Mr. Shiell, &c. ° 


B——, thou pride of good men, butt of fools,— 
Nay, butt of those whom self-affection rules, 
Who, when rare claret glads their servile throats, 
Declare if King yqu’d start, you'd have their votes ; 
Who boldly vow, when crammed with B——’s beef, 
From nove but him can Erin get relief ;—~ 

And swear, when bright champagne their glances cateh, 
B—— for HAMPDEN is an overmatch ; 

B——., from one who knows your innate worth, 

Tite caustic lines you've read have issued forth. 

One who believes you vain, yet knows you're guod, 

Who mourns that error reigns where reason shoui¢ ; 
Who held to laughter’s view your body’s faults, 

All modes essaying to reform your thoughts, 
Argument’s weak when armed against our will, 

Tho’ proved mistaken, we're self-erring still: _ 

Ne’er flashed conviction on that headstrong mind, 

To first opinipn’s merit ¢’er inclined. 
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Nature, good B——, in some peevish mood, 
Formed, no, misformed you lamentably rude ; 
Vexed at the clumsy product of her art, 

She gave you, B——, a right noble heart, 
Never intending that in Court _ pace, 
.A waspish quibbler about friend and place ; 

But kindly aided by rich Fortune’s hoard, 

She gave you all that could content afford ; 
Prize, then, the gift which Fortune largely sends, 
Think on yourself, vour family, your friends : 
Your serveling jackalls from your table chase,— 
The purest metal’s soiled when mixed with base. 


to Mr. Sheill, are the following :— 


Sheill, keep aloof; in wild career don’t haste ; 
“* Wisely and slow ; they stumble that go fast :”’ 
Fear lest foul Bigotry’s dread clouds may mar 
The beaming beauty of thy matin star. 


Although the lines relating to Miss S——, of Theatrical celebrity, 
and Mr. » Of poetic name, are highly creditable to the author's 
talents, yet we must insist on their inapplicability to the object of the 
Poem. They are, however, fraught with too much merit not to de- 
mand their being selected. 


M-—, let no more Anacreon days be known; 

Be not content with festive praise alone : 

Bold and effective in satiric vein, 

Oh! strike some fame-ensuring patriot strain! 

From time your laurels ere too late redeem, 

And for an instant wake from “ Love's young dream.” 
S——, can you be so diffident, so meek, 

That private praises you from hirelings seek ? 

When Pit and Boxes in loud plaudits vie, 

Is’t not enough your wish to satisfy ? 

Shame! that vile puffs should ev’ry where be seen 

In weekly libel, Monthly Magazine! # 

Fie !—nought but public commendation prize : 

“ Tho’ the earth whelm them,” S—, “ foul deeds will rise |" 


On the whole, this little work is well entitled to approbation ; and 
without hesitation, we must declare, that it has a most strong claim 
on public patrunage, inasmuch as it displays a considerable portion or 
talent, principally of a satiric cast. There is an occasional ruggedness 
in the versification, which the author should endeavour to avoid, 
should he again publish his poetic lucubrations, but which, fortunately 
for him, in this instance, is unimportant, if we regard the character of 
the Poem. 


* Whatever has been said in this work of the Lady in question, was only 
what was due to her merit. 


Epitors. 
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Theatricals. 


THEATRE-ROYAL. 

THE last month has been engrossed by Benefits, which; on the whole, 
have been rather more successful than they were last year. Mr. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Fullam, and more particularly Mrs. Cooke, have every rea- 
son to acknowledge the peculfar favor of the public, But our great 
and deserving favourite, Miss Walstein, in lieu of the usual great suc- 
cess, ever attendant on her former Benefits, had barely a respectable 
house ; a circumstance we ascribe to the command of his Grace being 
announced for the night following, and by no means to any alteration 
in the public sentiment towards her, which is still, and we feel assured 
will ever remain—unfeigned admiration—a most lively interest—and 
an almost parental regard—We know not to what cause it is possible 
to ascribe the little encouragement Mr. Johnson experienced on his 
night; he is confessedly a favourite, and an admired Actor, holding 
high rank in the Theatre, and is a most gentlemanly and assiduous 
man ; and yet their various claims were almost wholly disregarded. 

We must remember; that to preserve the talents we admire, we must 
reward them—we must give them substantial aid, or they will shun us, 
and mediocri will reign where genius and talents should flourish. If 
universal applause—if enthusiastic admiration, give the exciter of theni 
any reasoriable hope of further success—Mrs. 1. Williams has no cause 
to despair: though illness has lately kept her from the public eye, 
her previous efforts have most assuredly kept her in the public mind— 
who are ever too generous to add misfortune to illness, by admitting its 
effects to become a barrier to the reward of merit. We shall see if we 
have lost all our former hospitality to strangers—our fotmer ardour in 
support of “ the stranger ina foreign land.” In the entouragement of 
the fine arts, the claim of nationality loses its. sway, admiration ever 
leading ability with assured step and just claim. We hope it will not 
be proved that talent requires advantageous aid, independent of their 
exertion. We should be sorry to witness the desertion of genius, and 
the triumph of convivial supple manners—which but too often snatch 
the reward from nobler exertions, more nobly merited it. We cannot 
lead ourselves to suppose, that the gracious reception and continued 
favor with which Mr. Sowerby has been received, can proceed from an 
audience forgetful of the hoped-for remuneration, at the same time 
that they acknowledge the desert. ; 





; Tuearricat REGISTER, FoR May. 
. Lady of Buecleugh—Lock & Key, 4)15, Comedy of Errors—Peesing Tom— 


3. Lady of the Lake—Prize. Tom Thumb. 

4. Lady of Buccleugh—Youth, Love, ||/16. Chapter of Accidents—Tekeli. 
& Folly. 17. Which is the Man—Citizer. 

6. Do.—TIs he a Prince ? 18. Lady of Buccleugh—Rosina. 

7. Do.—Lyar. 20. Do.—Bee-Hive. 

8. Lady of the Lake--Love laughs at |/21. School for Seandal—Critic. 
Locksmiths. 22. Wives as they were—Don Juan. 


9. Lady of Buccleugh—Devil to pay. |/23. Richard J f,—Recluse of the Lake. 
10. Lady of the Lake—Ella Rosenberg. |/24. Honey Moon—Hunter of the Alps. 
11. Lady of Buecleugh—Do. 25. Lady of Buccleugb—Bee-Hive. 

13. Doubtful Son—Bee-Hive. 27. Do.-—Do. 

14. Deserted Daughter—Hunter of the }/28. Surrender of Cala#—Youth, Love, 
Alps. and Folly. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Aufus Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boethius was a Nebleman, who bore the 
highest dignities in the Roman State. He flourished in the reign of Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, and was beheaded, by an order of this prince, in the 
year 526. During his imprisonment at Ticinum, he wrote a work on Phileso- 
phical Consolation, which has been the admiration of all succeeding ages, and 
was translated by the immortal Alfred. Thie-treatise begins with the verses 
which we present to the reader, with a translation. 


BOETHIE CARMEN. 


Car MINA qui quondam studio florente Perel, 
Flebilis, heu, mzstos cogor inire m 

Ecce mihi lacere dictant scribenda Camenn, 
Et veris elegi fletibus ora rigant. 

Has saltem nullus potuit pervincere terror, 

Ne nostrum comites prosequerentur iter ; 

Gloria felicis quondam viridisque juvette ! 
Solantur mest? nunc mea fata Senis. 

Venit enim properata malis inopina senectus, 
Ex dolor etatem Jussit inesse suam. 

Intempestivi funduntur tempore cani, 

Et tremit effeto corpore laxa cutis. 

Mors hominum felix, quae se nec duleibus annis 
Inserit, et mestis spe vocata venit. 

Eheu quam surdé miseros avertitur aure, 

Et fientes oculos claulere seva nv : 

* Dum levibus malefida bonis fortuna faveret, 
Pene caput tristis merserat hora meumt, 
Nune quia fallacem mutavit nubila vultam, 
Protrahit ingratas impia vita moras. 

Quid me felicem toties factAstis amici ? 
Qui cecidit, stabifi non erat flle gradu. 


TRANSLATION. 


THE child of blooming Faney, once sang, 
But now, sad strains, alas! mest speak my wee; 
Each Muse now dictates with @ fale’ring tongae, 
And down my cheeks the streams of sorrew flow. 


‘Fo eheer a lonely exile on his way, 
Ye came, sweet Nine, alone unaw’d by rage, 
My pride in rou -when ev'ry scene was gay, 
And now the comfort of my hapless age. 


For Age untimely seiz’d her wretched prey, 
And tyrant Grief makes all my days his own ; 
Few are my locks, and grey, 
And pale Consumption wastes me to the bone. 


The happy leave, and hear Affliction’s cry, 
Then sweet, O Death, and welcome shalt thou be 
Alas! how dull thy ear! dost thou deny 
To close the eyes of weeping Misery ? 
Vor. III. . 





Poetry. 


When Fortune faithless smil’d, an evil hour, 
Well nigh had plung’d me in the grave’s sad gloont, 
And, woe is me, now all my prospects low’t, 
Detested life prolongé my hateful dooih. 


Ye friends, now lost, you often call'’d me great, 
- You said my lot was permanence of bliss ; 
But ah! how transient must have been the state, 
Which ends in misery forlorn like this! me 


SONG. 


LUCY, FAIR AND HAPLESS MAID. 
I heard a damsel sigh, and ~ 
She'd go no more to gather May. OLD BALLap. 
WITH pity hear a rueful tale, 


I saw a damsel fad 


She'd sigh, and sadly would she say, 
** Indeed I'll never go to May, 

No joy, no rest, no hope is mine: 

I seek the faithless Valentine, 

My fond, fond heart that led astray, 
And left me,:on my dreary way.” 


Thou tellest, melancholy maid, 

The sorrows of a heart betray’d ! 

As late, in radiance like the dawn, 

Thy form we saw glide o’er the lawn : 
The black-bird paus'’d, to hear thee sing, 
Joy quivering his ebon wing; 

And all the songsters of the plain, 

In silence, listen’d to the strain. 


The pallid hue, the deepen’d sigh, 
Despair’s keen glance, and sinking eye, 
Foretell that soon will come the day, 
When all thy woes must’ pass away. 
Then sooth’d and silent, where they sleep, 
True swains shall mourn, and virgins weep, 
For Lucy, fair and hapless maid, 
Deceiv’d, dishonour’d, and betrayed. 
I, M. C. 
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Foreign Intelligence. 


RUSSIA. 


Petersburgh, April 26. 


DIsPATCHeEs were received afew days ago from Paris, making most imperative 
demands on our court, and even interfering in military affairs. To these claims 
we can by no means accede ; and if we do not, a war between Russia and France 
is more than probable. 

In the various departments of the State which are concerned in the prepara- 
tion of military stores and equipments, great activity now prevails. In a few 
days a reply will be sent by the Emperor to France. 

J It a also added, that war may be declared svoner than is expected in Peters, 
urgh. 


CAIRO, Marcu 2. 


A dreadful massacre of the Mamalukes took place yesterday at nine o’clock 
in the morning, in the citadel.—All the troops of Cairo were at Giddes to be 
present at the election of Tussuere Pacha, which was held in the square of the 
Treasury ; during this ceremony the troops of the army of Hanam Pacha, and 
Salike Aga, attacked Tussuere Pacha, who with his troops took refuge in the 
citadel, where they were murdered, without exception. e troops afterwards 
pillaged the town, and penetrated the Haram, killing every person they met. - 
A Proclamation was also issued which inflicted the punishment of death on all 
persons harbouring Mamelukes, and the confiscation of their goods. The num- 
bers killed amounted to 822. Nothing had been heard of Achmed Bey, the Chief © 
of the Mamelukes, since he quitted the town two months ago; he is supposed 
to have been killed. The whole family of Elfy Bey have been destroyed, 


British Intelligence. 


GALLANT EXPLOIT. 


ee 
a 


IN one of the Spanish Papers, we find the ‘following account of a gallant ex- ' 
ploit hy the army of General Castanos : 

“* General Castanos, in a dispatch of the 21st of April, from Tuente del 
Maestre, states that the Conde de Penne, of the corps co-operating with Marshal 
Beresford, proceeded gn the 17th from Villa Franca, in order to observe Usagre, 
near which General Latour Maubourg was stationed with 3000 infantry, 500 
horse, and three field pieces. The Conde immediately divided his cavalry into 
five columns, and sent his fusileers, supported by the cavalry of Borden, in order 
to dislodge the advanced corps of the enemy, which had taken a mest advanta- 
geous position in front and within half a league of Usagre—this part of the force 
was greater than ours :—npt only was his advanced corps completely dislodged, 
but our troops entered Usagre in the face of their whole infantry, and took pos- 
session of the stores and provisions accumulated by the French. The Conde 
afterwards pursued the enemy, who retired by the roads of Azuaga and Guadan- 
earial, and our cavalry between three and four o’clock in the evening, entered 
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Lierena, amidst the acclamations of the people. The Constituted Authorities 
came out to meet the troops. The enemy imagining that our oe was acy - 
companied by English, whose cuts (*‘ golpes”) they had experienced the day before, 
fied before us ;—they, however, suffered much, while our loss was comparatively 
trifling. General Castanos highly applauds the conduct of the Conde, and the 
cavalry under his command, for their valour and patriotism on the occasion.” 

A Gentleman in town, who left Hamburgh on the 7th instant, reports that the 
execution of the attempt on the King of Prussia’s person was left to Champagny, 
who is accused by Bonaparte of havitig bungled the business. It is added, that 
in cortsequence of a i failure, he had beun disgraced and sent to Rome. 
Afi this is highly imp e. 

We learn from our newly-aequired possession of Amboyna: (vie Calcutta), that 
the Dover frigate, Captain Tucker, had sailed against Manado, and some other 
of the subordinate Spice Islands, with about 200 troops. No resistance was ex- 
pected.—There was no market whatever for Bengal goods at Amboyna. Euro- 

goods were the only merchandize in demand. None of the ships which had 
_ fitted out at Penang, and the other ports of British India, had reached the 
Island, previously to the departure of these accounts. Though the Dutch made 
so weak a resistance, it appears there are 360 pieces of cannon mounted on the 
different batteries of the island. 

General Lardizable has embarked at Cadiz, with 1200-men, on board a British 
ship of war, in order to proceed to Niebla, from whence he was to join Gen. 
Blake's » Which was obliged to invest Seville. 

A letter from a naval officer, dated Gottenburgh the 4th inst. says—‘“‘ We get 

thing here we want—fish, milk, &c. and by putting ona plain coat, may 
ge howe Sweden. There are said to be only 2000 French troops in Sweden. 
She wishes to be neutral.” 


The following melancholy detail was cast ashore, inclosed in a box, near 
Rosehearty, Seotland, and directed ‘‘ To the Finder.” We fear there is no hope 
of the vessel having escaped. Perhaps a greater instance of presence of mind 
—_ that evinced, under such circymistanees, by the writer, was scarcely ever 

own :— : 

North Sea, April \®, 1811. 
On board the Gobiten, from -Gesle. 

« In distress, being near to sink, as the brig had sprung a leak two days ago, 
and the water always increasing, notwithstanding all our attempts to prevent it, 
we have now come very near the last moments of our lives, wherefore we beg 
him or her, who may find this letter, to inform the public of our misfortune. 
The brig Gobiten, Captain Aberg, went from Hull the 14h inst. in order to seek 
for Gottenburg, but having come at the middJe of Dogger, the wind, which pre- 
viously was fair, went Easterly, when the brig gt the leak, notwithstanding the 
sails were shortened in a proper manner. We have been obliged to cut the masts, 
but all seems in vain. Except Charles John Shelberg, a passenger, the crew cone 
sists of the following, yiz. Lindquist, from Gesle ; Schlee, Sjosburg, Holtz, all 
on from the Swedish Pomeranias ; Asolund, from Sandswall ; Hellberg from 

mar,” 


Rextract f a ketter from OportoDated May \\. 


* Between Almeida and the Agneda, battles have been fought on the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th instant between Lord Wellington's army and Massena, who was coming 
to relieve Almeida. On the first day, the allied army made trem 600 to 1000 
prisoners. On the 4th and 5th, there was severe fighting, the result of which 
was, that the French were compelled to retreat towards Salamanca, leaving, as 
is said, more than 4000 killed and wounded on the field. The official details of 
these glorious suctesses, we supposc, you wil] have by the time this gets to band. 

a 1 Trait is just arrived, having come down by water from Regna, and 
the whole of his division will be back to this place by the 16th instant. 

_ “* People here, as may imagine, are much pleased, and we may now con-, 
sider ourselves as perfectly free for some time, if not for ever.” 
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Oporto, May 10. 

The unexpected return of Colonel Trant with his division of Militia to our 
frontiers, led us at first to suppose that the enemy meditated an attack on the 
Northern frontiers, but this not now appear to be their intention, and we 
think the neighbourhood of Almeida will be the scene of an action in the course 
‘of a few days. 

Great quantities of provisions daily afrive. Flour sells at 19 dollars and 4 
half per barrel. Supplies to an immense amount are sent from hence to the 
British army. Many here are of opinion that the French armies will again at- 
tempt to enter Portugal, &c. so that it will be earlier than last year, and pro- 
bably by the Northern Provitices. 

Oporto, May 1}. 

On the 4th inst. the enemy sent some provisions, &, towards Almeida, the 
garrison of which made a sortie, but were driven in, and the escort went back to 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; we lost a few men. 

May 13. 

The affair of the 4th was followed on the 5th by a most glorious action, in 
which the enemy lost full four thousand men, and were driven from the field of 
battle, followed by our troops. The 71st British regiment bore a distinguished 
part in it—Pack’s division was engaged. There is no doubt respecting this glo- 
rious news, as ’twas sent by Colonel Trant to our Government. 

The regiments said to have distinguished themselves are the 42d, 3d, and 6th, 
Cacadores, 71st, 72d, 79th, and 52d, and Chasseurs Britanniques. 


The following extract of a letter has been received from an Officer serving in 
the fleet under Sir James Saumarez, dated Gottenburgh, May 4th :— 

**The Consul at Gottenburgh is come off:—he says that the Russians will cer- 
tainly soon be at war with Prahce: the Emperor means to let English colonial 
produce be brought into his ports in exchange for Russian.—Sweden wishes to be 
neutral. The Danes, in that case, must come tu, and either be neutral, or at 
war with France. 


THE FLIGHT OF KING JOSEPH. 


WE have now another very interesting event to communicate from the Penin- 
sula—it is that the mighty and powerful Monarch, King Joseph, has made his 
escape from Madrid: it is thus stated in a letter from Gallicia, im a very cireum- 
stantsal manner :— 

** Corunna, May 10, 

** The usurper is at last gone. He left Madrid on the 27th, and arrived 
at Valladolid on the 28th ult. from whence he proceeded the next day for 
France. . 

“* He left General Nagetti, Regent in the interior until the Prince of Neuf- 
chattel should arrive, 

“* It is reported by his minions that he will return in two month; but having 
turned his back upon us, we do not expect he will venture to re-appear, and we 
trust this day may be considered as his abdication of the throne. 

** A letter has been received from France, which has been five days on the road 
from Paris, and announces the arrival of this fugitive monarch in that capital.” 

This event is also alluded to in a letter from Gibraltar, which also contains 
other important news ; it is as follows: 

** GipRatTaR, May 6.—All the accounts from Andalusia represent that that 
province will be abandoned by the French in a very short period. They are com- 
pletely panic-struck by affairs in Portugal. It is not improbable but “hat they 
will altogether quit Spain. Joseph is gone. 

“* All Catalonia and Valencia are in arms. The fall of Figueras has inspired 
every class with enthusiastic zeal, and no? only regiments of men but of women 
and children are raised. The other:strong places are, or will he abandoned, and 
that part of the country may be considered as free; as by a Captain who arrived 
last week, we hear, that not only the siege of Tarragona is discontinued, but 
that the fortress of Tortosa is deserted by t!e enemy. 

.. “ The patriots in Valencia have killed in a month 700 of the French; and on 
the whole we must say, without hesitation, that their cause is desperate,” 
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Domestic Intelligence. 





SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


‘Tue annual Exhibition opened on Saturday the 25th ult. at the Dublin Society's 
House.—Upwards of two hundred pictures were offered to public view; their 
merits and demerits were various, but very few could be prenounced EXCELLEN?. 
Among those that attracted our greatest attention, was the portrait of a lady, by 
CoMING ; this might indeed be called a chef d'’ouvre; and, ifvany farther prooi 
of Mr. Cuming’s unrivalled talents, as an artist, was wanting, this picture 
would have settled the point for ever.—The style is the same as the one which 
gained, from us, and from the public, so much admiration last year, and we 
may safely affirm that it is first rate. 

Sir Neal O'Donnel, and three of his grand children, by the same artist, is a 
good picture; and several others, from the pencil of Mr. C. deserve our approba- 
tion, Me, Williams has evinced much taste and talent in his portraits, particu- 
larly that of the most Rev. Dr. Troy. 

Mr. Thompson's are, in general, good; that of General Vallancy capital. 

Many, very many of the pictures are mere daubs, and should not have dis- 
graced the makers by a public exhibition ; however, we persevere in our resolution 
of keeping strict silence, with respect to names of eitber the pieces themselves, 
or the artisfs who have hung them up to “* Scare the Eye.” 

Among the views taken from nature, we cannat refuse our approbation to 
those taken in North Wales, by Moreau, and the younger Petrie :—this young 
artist bids fair for success in this line, and he should most carefully avoid stepping 
out of it. 

Campbell, as usual, displays much taste as well as genius in his landscapes ; 
but his style is rather a dangerous one for those who strive to imitate him, and 
they are not a few. 

‘The Composition pieces of Ganririut are possessed of much merit, as are 
those of Mr. Astirorp and Mr. Burton. 

Among the honorary members, Miss Kent deserves our parti: ular attention; 
some of her pioces have considerable merit, especially the dead Game.—Mr. P. 
Moore's Views in Wales are excetlent, as are Mr. Archer’s Composition Land- 
scapes. Merapt's “* Raising the Widow's Son,” deserves our warinest commen- 
dation, and the more so, as this gentleman cannot be said to be a professed artist, 
having for several years confined himself to the business of cleaning and restoring 
pictures. ‘There are some few other pieces that deserve notice, but our limits 
will not allow us to be diffase in our observations. 

Of the Miniatures, we have but little to say. Mr, Comerrorp has not sent in 
any this year, at which we are not @ little surprised !/—Of those under our inspec- 
tion, the best are from the pencils of Ropertson, Petrie, Jones, and MAGUIRE. 

‘Lhe only exhibitions in the Statuary line, ‘are two Busts :—a Lady, in Marble, 
and the late Rev. Dr. Betagh, in Plaster—by Messrs. Smith-——both these have 
merit; we are sorry there were not more specimens of this elegant art. 

Au Engraving, from the Seal of the Dublin Society, by Brocas, is a very 
fine speciinen of the art, which we are sorry to say is not more generally en- 
couraged in lreland.—We were led to expect something in the Aquatinta way 
from Mr. Brocas, and hope, should we see another Exhibition, that we shall be 
gratified. 

We should not forget to notice an excellent Picture of Palmerstown Fair, by 
Peacock. This posseses great powers of pencil—it sold, as we are informed, for 
a very large sum. 





FELIX M‘CARTHY, Ese. 

Last week died, after a ‘tedious illness, which he bore with the greatest forti- 
Cade and complacency, Felix M‘Carthy, Esq. long well known for his eccentricity 
and benevolence ; and latterly for the’embarrassments brought upon him by both . 
it is but justice to his surviving friends to say, that they were nét unmindful of 
iim in his su(ferings ; anda Noble Earl, in particular, whose name is uniformly 
.asortated with every thing generots, not only came forward in thie most liberal 
nayner tv bis present aid, but also exerted his influence successfully to provide a 
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comfortable establishment for the remainder of his days, if Providence had not 
cut them short. Mr. M‘Carthy was the author of several pamphlets upon sulfjects 
of temporary interest at the periods when they were written. His last production 
was one of considerable length and comprehension, upon the question of the Ca- 
tholic Veto. Mr. M‘Carthy was remarkable for his great stature, bulk, and 
strength ; which being united with a courage no less singular, rendered him ex- 
tremely formidable, when provoked by insult, tho’ like most men, so gifted, he 
was by his natural disposition extremely placid, good humoured, and forbearing. 
Many extraordinary feats are told by those who shared his intimacy in his prime 
of life, of the punishment, no less severe than singular, which he inflicted on the 
petulance of those who were so silly and so mistaken as to jasten quarrels upon 
him. Among these was the breaking of the jaw bone of a Lifeguard’s man, who 
shoved him off the pavement in St. Martin's lane ; and knocking together the 
heads of two young’ sprigs of pugilism, who assailed him near the wall that for- 
merly stood in front of Buccleugh-house, Whitehall; these youths, Mr, M‘Carthy 
‘took one in each hand, and holding them at arm’s-length, so that their blows 
could not reach him, dashed them together till he made them cry for mercy, and 
then *:t them off, telling them that they ought to be much obliged to him that 
he did not finish with throwing them over the wall. But the most celebrated of 
these affairs was a recontre with the celebrated-Mendoza at Vauxhall, during the 
period when that celebrated hero of the fist held the proud stativn of what is call- 
ed— The Champion of England.”—Mendoza was taken to Vauxhall for a freak 
by a party of amateurs, who selected Mr. M‘Cagthy, from his size and apparent 
strength, as the object upon whom Mendoza might most conspicuously display 
his science, to the surprize and admiration of the surrounding assemblage. A 
row was accordingly kicked up, and a set-to took place between Mendoza and 
Mr. M‘Carthy, in which Dan had the advantage, without making any material 
mpression on his robust and hardy opponent. © But the Gentlemen, who ran from 
all parts of the gardens on hearing the affray, recognizing Mendoza, and thinking 
it unfair to suffer any one, unless a professed pugilist, to be involved in a contesc 
with him, separated the combatants; and when Mr. M‘Carthy, enraged by the 
blows he had received, pressed for the renewal of the combat, they endeavoured 
to quiet him by telling him, what it seems he did not know before, that his an- 
tagonist was the “ invincible pugilist Mendoza, the champion ef England !” 
This information, however, had a very diiferent effect on ifr, M‘Carthy from 
what it was intended and expected to produce. With afury which it was impossi- 
ble to restrain, he burst through the circle that surrounded him, and rushing up- 
on Dan, in defiance of all his efforts of art, he seized him in his arms, and car- 
ried him, struggling in vain to disengage himself, to the barrier at the entrance, 
over which he flung him with a force that astonished the beholders, to a consider- 
ble distance among the crowd, exclaiming all the time against his impudence for 
presuming to obtrude himself into a respectable place of amusement, and to 
insult Gentlemen, and to enforce quarrels with them when he did get in, Metido- 
za’s friends, it may be supposed, did not complain of the chastisement he hal 
received ; nor were those who introduced him forward to resent or notice the 
animadversions made upon his conduct, not only by Mr. M‘Carthy, but by the 
company .in general—Vauxhall has, in consequence, remained free from the 
annoyance of professional bruisers ever since, although the science has so far 
spread in a general practice as to become an inconvenience in almost every other 
public place.—Although Mr. M‘Carthy was thus successful in pugilistic feats in 
England, he had in his earlier life a very narrow escape in oue of those contests 
with cold iron, which were then fashionable in France. His avtagen'st was a 
countryman of his own, equally remarkable too for strength and courage—they 
fought till both were disabled by loss of Llood, and Mr. M‘Carthy, who had 
worse wounds, and a greater number of them, was Icft for dead, and reinained 
long without any hope of recovery. His antagonist siaid beyond the frontiers of 
France, and neither party knew what had become of the other, till, after a lapse 
of twenty years, they met ata place in the vicinity of Lincola’s Inn fields, fre- 
quented by the lovers of porter and fun.. After a great deal of staring, a mutual 
recognition took place, anda reconciliation, the manuer of which, with the ac- 
companying explanations and relations of the prior and subsequent adventures, 
Way very entertaining to the friends of both, who immediately coalesced and form- 
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ed. ome company fur the remainder of the night. The rencontre with Mendoza 
was the last public exhibition of Mr. M‘Carthy’s strength and courage as a clram- 
pion. His latter years, passed in the teanquilltey of private life, exhibited alter- 
nate vicissitudes of generous, but extravagant and thoughtless hospitality; and 
of distress often bordering on want, which, however, could not wtiies his spirit, 
or destroy his chearfulness.—-Mr. M‘Carthy was a native of the County of Cork, 
and. although he had been absent from his country for above thirty years, during 
the earlier part of which he resided on the Continent, he always retained a sincere 
and ardent affection for his country. He was accordingly sought after by multi- 
tudes of his distressed countrymen, with whom he never failed to share—his purse 
while he had any thing in it ; and his heart, when he had not. This single trait 
as.itself a summary of his character ; and if it had in it sometimes more of genero- 
sity than discretion, the failing arose from so good a princigle that his death 
(which was probably not a little hastened. by its consequences), will require but 
little of the charity towards human frailty which death naturally inapires, to ex- 
tinguish the blame that indiscretion may sometimes call foi th from strict proprie- 
ty, in the sympathy which his known and undeniable good nature must find in the 
kindred feelings of every generous heart, - 





BIRTHS. 


The Lady of Brigade Major-Conry, of a daughter, at Brigadier General 
Fisher’s, Sandymount.—Ih Grafton-street, London, the Marchioness of Ely of 
a daughter —In Westmoreland-street, Mrs. Willis of a daughter. 


—— 


MARRIED. 


On the 12th inst. in St, Peter’s Church, by his Grace the Bishop of Killala, 
Prederick Manning, Esq. to Mary, only daughter of the late Quintin Barrett, 
Esq. of Castle Blake, county Tipperary, and grand daughter to Doctor Hill.— 
Mr. Thomas Fox, of Francis-street, to the amiable Miss Lydia Doyle, second 
eldest daughter of Mr. Moses Doyle, of Bride-street.—At Carlow, ard Dean 
Barrett, of the City of Dublin, Esq. Attorney at Law, to Miss Burrows, daugh- 
ter of Charles Burrows, of Carlow, aloe of a Delany, Esq. of Castle Dur- 
row, county Kilkenny, to Anne, daughter of John Francis Donnellan, of Bray 
Castle, county Wicklow, Esq.—In Cork, John Stack Esq. to Miss Foley, daughter 
to Bartholomew Foley, Esq.—In Cashel, Michael Power, Esq, M. D. to Miss 
Eliza Wilson, both of Carrick-on-Suir—In Kilkenny, Richard Read, Esq. to 
Miss Shierly—Wm. Leslie Badham, Esq. of Millbrook, King’s county, to Alicia, 

oungest daughter of the late Thomas Honnor, of Kilcock.—At Castlemartyr, 
john Brown, Esq. of Cooltown, to Miss Garde, daughter and sole heiress of Wm. 
Garde, of Ratballen, Esq. 


DIED. 


After a short illness, at his seat, Castlemary, in the 76th year of his age, 
Richard Longfield, Viscount and Baron Longueville. 

Of a typhus fever, the Rev. S, C. Littlehales, A. M. Prebend of St. Patrick's, 
Rector of Kill and Clonmethan, and Chaplain to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant,— 
At Marcus Gage’s, Esq. Ballerena, Jane, relict of James Sterling, Esq. late of 
Pennyburn, in the 74th year of her age.—At Newtonlimavady, aged 68, Miss Pru- 
dentia Hardy.—Of a decline, Mr. Dudley Harricks Geale, the only son of Mr. 
Geale of Westmoreland-street.—At Kanturk, Danijel Callaghan, Esq. aged 68.— 
At Dove-hill, in the King’s county, William Atkins, jun.—At Newry. Wm. Grey,, 
Esq. of Greenwood-park.—At Larne Miss J. Workman.—John Rochfort, Esq. 
son of G. H. Rochfort, Esq. M. P. Westmeath,—In Frederick-street, Mr, Luke 
Smyth, a man deservedly regretted by a numerous acquaintance, ‘in, Thos. 
Ryves, of the Wicklow Militia—At his. seat, Daniel O’Connell, . of Port. 
Magee, county Kerry.—In Mary-street, Limerick, Mr. John Tinsley.—At. Bar- 
rackstown, county Kildare, Matthew Browne, Esq. aged 48,—In, Capekstreet,, 
Mr. Barker Thacker, of the society of Friends. 
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Biographical Sketch of Sir John Newport. 
(With an approved Likeness.) 


THE Right Hon. Sir John’ Newport, Bart. late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Ireland, is son of Simon Newport, Esq. banker, of Wa- 
terford, and of Rahart, in the County Kilkenny: We a¥e led to believe 
that the family originally came over with William Prince of Orange, and 
first settled in Carrick-on-Suir, Our limits will not, at this time, allow 
us to give an enlarged biographical sketch of the worthy Baronet ; whose 
conduct, as a Senator, has given him such a degree of notoriety, that it is 
almost unnecessary to bring forward any part of his political character, 
Sir John represents the city of Waterford in the Imperial Parliament, 
and seems, by the plans he has adopted, and closely adhered to, as if 
his chief object was to act in strict conformity to the wishes of his con- 
stituents. The country is much indebted to the Baronet, for his’ unre- 
mitting exertions in detecting certain malpractices of Revenue officers, 
in the Irish distillery trade ; and indeed, introducing such clauses into 
the acts respecting distillation, as promise to be most effectual in pre- 
venting frauds: at the same time we have to observe, that if that 
trade was prohibited altogether, we doubt not but it would prove bene- 
ficial to the country. With respect to his talents as a financier, we 
have little to say: very few are pleased with taxation, let’ it come in 
what mode or from whom it may: but, as a man, ‘anda representative 
of the Irish people, we know but few who stand upon a'prouder emi- 
nence than does Sir John Newport. 








Remarks on the Instinct which actuates Brutes. 


MOST of the natural productions of the earth are in some manner or 
other conducive to the use of animals. A variety of animals afford 
food for others, and-unquestionably they were destined for that purpose 
hy the sovereign Creator. 
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Man, considered 2s an animal, has a share of the leguminous, as 
well as of the animal food, allotted him by nature. 

For all the various kinds of living creatures ample nourishment is 
provided, This earth may be considered as creation’s store-house, 
wherein food is ready prepated for the multitudinous ix:.abitants of 
nature. But here lies the difference ; the inferior species of creatures 
are not fiirnished with iritellectual eyes to see the bountevus hand which 
thus provides for their subsistence ; whilst man, though partaking in 
common with the brute creation of the alimentary supplies, is endowed 
with a mind capable of perceiving, through the ali of reflection, 
the finger of the Deity labouring for his external support, and his in- 
ternal happiness ! ; 

This essential difference between the brute and human species being 
admitted, it will hence follow, demonstrably, that. on the brute creation 
no ay claim of duty is incumbent. It is not from them that 
gratitude to the sovereign donor is to be expected ; they trace not the 
Godhead in his works, arid aré therefore ignorant of his providential 
bounties ; whereas to the intellectual eye of man, the hand of Divinity 
is visible ; to a considerate mind each spire of grass proclaims it: man, 
therefore, who is so formed as to be conscious of his benefactor, should 
be so grateful as to love him for-his benefits ; from the human race it 
is expected, and those of the human species who feel not their obliga- 
tions to infinite goodness, are lost to every sense of gratitude. Per- 
haps the principal desiga in crowding the earth with the various won- 
ders of a vegetable and animal kind was, ‘‘ That the mind of reflecting 
man might be lost in admiration ; his heart absorbed in gratitude !" 

It is rash to pronounce, that the bee, consciously, and with design, 
makes use of any geometric principles in the formation 'of the hexagonal 
cells; nor can it be said, that any physical knowledge of the distinct 
properties of flowers, directs this wonderful creature to cull such sweets 
as yield honey from some, neglecting others. 

It is equally rash to affirm, that the various tribes of spiders by re- 
flection adopt mechanic rules for framing those nets of different forms 
and sizes, wherein the careless flutterers are entangled. 

Equally rash and unphilosophical is it to imagine, that swallows or 
crows form their nests, and chuse the fittest situations, from any prin- 
ciple of antecedent reasoning about. what is properest to be done. ‘The 
cat lies not in wait so patiently and attentively for her prey, prompted 
either by reflection or the calls of hunger. “These several aninials are 
incited to these several actions merely because prompted by the apt 
formation of their frames, and impelled by that internal feeling to 
which we givé the name of instict. 

it has been said by some philosophers, “ that we ate strangers to 
those instincts which actuate brutes ; that we are not capable of form- 
ing any conception about them.” 1 question the truth of this assertion ; 
for, by. what passes within ourselves, we may form an almost just idea 
of the workings of that principle we ‘term instinct in brutes: Are we 
prompted to eat and drink from a previous reflection that such acts are 
necessary to support our existence ? Is the desire we feel for the softer 
sex, founded solely on an intention to propagate the ‘species ?—These 
are mere instiritts, which operate mechanically, and irresistibly: impel 
us to eat, to drink, to copulate, independent of reflection. In such 
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respects we are exactly on a par with the brute creation, and, fiom the 
internal workings of such natural instincts within ourselves, we may 
form a very just idea of that unerring principle by which brutes are 
necessarily stimulated to perform the various offices, at the execution 
of which man stands amazed, and sometimes finds himself out-done in 
art by a reptile, whom a blast of his breath could instantly deprive of 


existence. 
CoNTEMPLATOR. 


~ 


Philosophic Observations on the Female Sex ; 
With Arguments against Polygamy. 


From Woman's eyes this doctrine I derive ;— 
‘They sparkle still the right Promethegn fire ; 
They are the Books, the Arts, th’ Academies, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world ; 
Else none at all in aught proves excellent. 
il SHAKESPEARE, 


AN investigation of the manners of the female sex comprehends 
a great variety of curious and interesting matter. With regard to the 
outlines, whether of internal disposition, or of external figure, men 
and women are precisely the same. Nature, howeyer, intending them 
for mates, has given them characters different, but concordant, so as 
to produce together deliciops harmony. The man, naturally more ro- 
bust, is fitted for severe labour and for field exercises: The woman 
for sedentary occupations; and particularly fur nursing children. ‘To 
that difference the mind also contributes. A boy is always running 
about, delights in a top or a ball, and rides upon a stick for want of 
a horse. A girl has less inclination to move- her first amusement. is 
a baby, which she delights to dress and undress, ‘The man, bold and 
vigorous, is qualified for being a protector: ‘The woman, delicate and 
timid, requires protection. ‘The man, ‘as a protector, is directed by 
nature to govern: The woman, conscious of inferiority, is disposed to 
obedience. Their intellectual powers correspond to the destination of 
nature: men have penetration and solid ident to fit them for go- 
verning. Women have sufficient understanding to make a decent figure 
under good government ; a greater proportign would éxcite dangerous 
rivalship. Add another capital difference of character: the gentle 
and insinuating manners of the female sex, tend to soften the rough- 
ness of the other sex; and, wherever women are indulged with any 
freedom, they polish sooner than men. oy eae 

‘These are not the only particulars that distinguish the sexes. With 
respect to matrimony, it is the privilege of the male, as superior and 
protector, to make a choice: the female preferred ‘has no privilege but 
barely to consent or to refuse. Nature fits them for these different 
parts: the male is bold, the female bashful. Hence, among all nations, 
it is the practice for men to court, and for women to be courted ; 
which holds also among many other animals, probably among all that 
pair, 
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Man, considered as an animal, has a share of the leguminous, as 
well as of the animal food, allotted him by nature. 

For all the various kinds of living creatures ample nourishment is 
provided, This earth may be considered as creation’s store-house, 
wherein food is ready prepated for the multitudinous in.abitants of 
nature. But here lies the difference ; the inferior species of creatures 
are not furnished with iritellectual eyes to see the bountevus hand which 
thus provides for their subsistence ; whilst man, though partaking in 
common with the brute creation of the alimentary supplies, is endowed 
with a mind capable of perceiving, through the ailbem of reflection, 
the finger of the Deity labouring for his external support, and his in- 
ternal happiness ! 

This essential difference between the brute and human species being 
admitted, it will hence follow, demonstrably, that on the brute creation 
no obligatory claim of duty is incumbent. It is not from them that 
sratitade? to the sovereign donor is to be expected ; they trace not the 
Godhead in his works, arid aré therefore ignorant of his providential 
bounties ; whereas to the intellectual eye of man, the hand of. Divinity 
is visible ; to a considerate mind each spire of grass proclaims it: man, 
therefore, who is so formed as to be conscious of his benefactor, should 
be so grateful as to love him for-his benefits ; from the human race it 
is expected, and those of the human species who feel not their obliga- 
tions to infinite goodness, are lost to every sense of gratitude. Per- 
haps the principal desiga in crowding the earth with the various won- 
ders of a vegetable and animal kind was, “‘ That the mind of reflecting 
man might be lost in admiration ; his heart absorbed in gratitude !” 

It is rash to pronounce, that the bee, consciously, and with design, 
makes use of any geometric principles in the formation ’of the hexagonal 
cells; nor can it be said, that any physical knowledge of the distinct 
properties of flowers, directs this wonderful creature to cull such sweets 
as yield honey from some, neglecting others. 

It is equally rash to affirm, that the various tribes of spiders by re- 
flection adopt mechanic rules for framing thosé nets of different forms 
and sizes, wherein the careless flutterers are entangled. 

Equally rash and unphilosophital is it to imagine, that swallows or 
crows form their nests, and chuse the fittest situations, from any prin- 

ciple of antecetlent reasoning about what is properest to be done. ‘The 
cat. lies not in wait so patiently and attentively for her prey, prompted 
either by reflection or the calls of hunger. “These several animials are 
incited to these several actions merely because prompted by the apt 
formation of their frames, and impelled by that internal feeling to 
which we give the name of instinct. ’ 

It has been said by some philosophers, “ that we ate strangers to 
those instincts which actuate brutes ; that we are not capable of form- 
ing any conception about them.” TI question the truth of this assertion ; 
for, by what passes within ourselves, we may form an almost just idea 
of the workings of that principle we ‘term instinct in brutes: Are we 
prompted to eat and drink from a previous reflection that such acts are 
necessary to support our existence ? Is the desire we feel for the softer 
sex, founded solely on an intention to propagate the ‘species ?}—These 
are mere instirlets, which operate mechanically, and irresistibly. impel 
us to eat, to drink, to copulate, independent of reflection. In such 
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respects we are exactly on a par with the brute creation, and, fiom the 
internal workings of such natural instincts within ourselves, we may 
form a very just. idea of that unerring principle by which brutes are 
necessarily stimulated to perform the various offices, at the execution 
of which man stands amazed, and sometimes finds himself out-done in 
art by a reptile, whom a blast of his breath could instantly deprive of 
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Philosophic Observations on the Female Sex ; 
With Arguments against Polygamy. 


From Woman's eyes this dogtrine I derive :— 
They sparkle still the right Promethega fire ; 
They are the Books, the Arts, th’ dcqdemies, 
That show, contain, arid nourish all the world ; 


Else none at all in aught proves excellent. 
: at Me SHAKESPEARE, 


AN investigation of the manners of the female sex comprehends 
a# great variety of curious and interesting matter. With regard to the 
outlines, whether of internal disposition, or of external figure, men 
and women are precisely the same. Nature, howeyer, intending them 
for mates, has given them characters different, but concordant, so as 
to produce together deliciops harmony. The man, naturally more ro- 
bust, is fitted for severe labour and for field exercises: The woman 
for sedentary occupations ; and particularly for nursing children. ‘To 
that difference the mind also contributes. A boy ‘is always running 
about, delights in a top or a ball, and rides upon a stick for want of 
a horse. A girl has less inclination to move- her first amusement. is 
a baby, which she delights to dress and undress, ‘The man, bold and 
vigorous, is qualified for being a protector: ‘The woman, delicate and 
timid, requires protection. The man, as a protector, is directed by 
nature to govern: ‘The woman, conscious of inferiority, is disposed to 
obedience. Their intellectual powers correspond to the destination of 
nature: men have penetration and solid judgment to fit them for go- 
verning. Women have sufficient understanding’ to make a decent figure 
under good government ; a greater proportign would excite dangerous 
rivalship. Add another capital difference of character: the gentle 
and insinuating manners of the feimale sex, tend to soften the rough- 
ness of the other sex; and, wherever woinen are indulged with any 
freedom, they polish sooner than men. ve 

‘These are not the only particulars that distinguish the sexes. With 
respect to matrimony, it is the ae of the male, as superior and 
protector, to make a choice: the female prefered has no privilege but 
barely to consent or to refuse. Nature fits them for these different 
parts: the male is bold, the female bashful. Hence, among all nations, 
it is the practice for men to court, and for women to be courted ; 
which holds also among many other animals, probably among all that 
pair, 
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Another distinction is equally visible: the master of a family is im- 
mediately connected with his country: his wife, his children, his ser- 
vants, are immediately connected with him, and with their country 
through him only. Women, accordingly, have less patriotism than 
men, and less bitterness against the enemies of their country. : ; 

The peculiar modesty of the female sex is also a distinguishing cir- 
cumstance. Nature hath provided them with it as their chief defence 
against the artful solicitation of the other sex before marriage, and 
also as the chief support of conjugal fidelity. It is held to be their 
capital virtue; and a woman who surrenders her chastity is universally 
despised ; though, in a man, chastity is scarce held to be a virtue, ex- 
cept in the married state. But of that more fully afterwards. 

A fundamental article in the present sketch is matrimony ; and it 
has been much controverted, whether it be an appointment of nature, 
or only of municipal law. Many writers have exercised their talente 
in that controversy, but without giving any satisfaction to a judicious 
inquirer. If I mistake not, it may’be determined upon solid princi- 
ples ; and as it is of importance in the history of man, the reader, I 
am hopeful, will not be disgusted at the length of the argument. 

Many writers hold, that women were originally common ; that ani- 
mal love was gratified, as among horses and horned cattle; and that 
matrimony was not known till nations'grew, in some degree, to be order- 
ly and refined, I select Cicero, as an author of authority :—‘ For there 
was a time, when men, like the brutes, roamed abroad over the earth, 
and fed, like wild beasts, upon other animals. Then reason bore no sway, 
but all was ruled by superior strength. The ties of religion, and the ob- 
ligations of morality, were then unfelt. Lawful, marriage was unknown, 
and no father was certain of his offspring.” Pliny, in support of that doc- 
trine informs us, that the Garamantes, an African nation, lived promis- 
cuously together, without any notion of matrimony. Among the Auses, 
a people of Libya, as Heredotus says, matrimony was not known, and 
men cohabited with women indifferently, like other animals. A boy 
educated by his mother, was at a certain age admitted to an assembly 
of the men, and the man he clung to was reputed his father. | Justin 
and other authors report, that, before Cecrops, who reigned in Attica 
1600 years befoie Christ, marriage was not known in Greece ; and that 
the burden of the children lay upon the mother. 

Before entering directly into the matter, it is proper to remove, if 
possible, the bias of these great names. The practice of the Garamantes 
and of the Auses is mentioned by Pliny and Heredotus as singular; and, 
were it better vouched than it is, it would avail very little against the 
practice of all other nations. Little weight can be laid upon Pliny's 
evidence in particular, considering what he reports in the same chapter 
of the Blemmyans, that they had no head, and that the mouth and eyes 
were in the breast. Pliny, at the same time, as well as Heredotus, 
being very deficient in natural knowledge, were grossly credulous, and 
cannot be relied on with respect to any thing strange or uncommon. 
As to what is reported of ancient Greece, Cecrops possibly prohibited 
polygamy, or introduced some other matrimonial regulation, which by 
writers might be mistaken for a law appointing matrimony. However 
that be, one part of the report is undoubtedly false ; for it will be made 
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evident afterward, that in the hunter-state, or even that of shepherds, 
it is impracticable for any woman, by her own industry ‘alone, to rear 
a numerous issue. If this be at all possible, it.can only be in the tor- 
rid zone, where people live on fruits and roots, which are produced 
in plenty with very little labour.. Upon that account Diodorus Siculus 
is less blameable for listening to a report, that the inhabitants of Tap- 
robania, supposed to be the island of Ceylon, never marry, but that wo- 
men were used promiscuously. But, as there isnosuch practice known 
at present in the East Indies, there is no just ground to believe that 
it ever was the practice ; and the East Indies were so little known to 
the ancient Greeks, that their authors cannot be much relied on in the 
accounts they give of that distant region. The opinion of Cicero may 
seem to have more weight at first view, and yet a single observation 
will reduce it to nothing. The notions of that author upon the pri- 
mitive state of man must confessedly be exceedingly crude, when he 
denies to savages any sense of religion or of moral daty, Ought we 
to rely more on him, when he denies they have any notion of matri- 
mony? Cesar’s account of the ancient Britons ‘approaches the near- 
est to a loose commerce with women, though in the main it is good 
evidence against the opinion of Cicero. It was common, he says, for 
a number of brothers, or other near relations, to usetheir wives promis- 
cuously. The offspring, however, were not common; for each man 
maintained the children that were produced by his own wife. 
dotus reports the same of the Massagetz. 

Laying thus aside the great names of Cicero, Heredotus, and Pliny, 
the field lies open to a fair and impartial investigation. And, as the 
means provided by nature for continuing the race of other animals may 
probably throw light upon the economy of nature with respect to man, 
I begin with that article, which has not engaged the attention of natu- 
ralists so much as it ought todo. With respect to animals whose nou- 
rishment is grass, pairing would be of no use. ‘The female feeds her- 
self and her young at the same instant, and the male has nothing to 
do. On the other hand, all brute animals, whose young require the 
nursing care of both parents, are directed by nature to pair; nor is 
that connection dissolved till the young can provide for themselves. 
Pairing is indispensable to wild birds that build on trees; because the 
male must provide food for his mate while she is hatching the eggs. 
And, as they have commonly a numerous issue, it requires the labour 
of both to pick up food for themselves and their young. Upon that 
aecount it is so ordered, that the young: are sufficiently vigorous to pro- 
. vide for themselves before a new brood is produced. 

What I have now opened suggests the following question, whether, 
according to the animal ceconomy above displayed, are we to presume, 
or not, that man is directed by nature to matrimony ? If analogy can 
be telied on, the ‘affirmative must be held, as there is’no other crea- 
ture in the known world to which pairing isso necessary. Man is a 
long-lived animal, and is propurtionally slow in growing to maturity ; 
he is a helpless being before the age of 15 or 16, end there may be in a 
family 10 or 12 children of different births before the eldest can shift 
for itself. Now in the original state of hunting and‘fishing, which are 
laborious occupations, and not always successful, a woman suckling her 
infant is not able to provide food even for herself, far less for 10 or 12 


Here- 
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voracious children.- Matrimony therefore, or pairing, isso n 

to the human race, that it must be natural and instinctive. When 
such ample means are provided for continuing every other animal race, 
is it supposable that the chief. race would be neglected? Providential 
care descends even to vegetable life: Every plant bears a profusion of 
seed ; and, in order to cover the earth with vegetables, some seeds 
have wings, some are scattered by means of a spring, and some are so 
light as.to be carried about by the winds. . Brute animals, which, do 
not pair, have grass and other food in plenty, enabling the female to 
feed her young without needing any help from the male, But, where 
the young require the nursing care of both parents, pairing is a law of 
nature. When other races are so amply provided for, can it be serious- 
ly thought, that Providence is less attentive to the human, race? If 
men and women were,net impelled by nature to matrimony, they would 
be less fitted for continuing their species than even the humblest plant. 
Have we not reason fairly to conclude, that. matrimony,in the human 
race i an appointment of nature? .Can that conclusion be resisted by 
any one who believes in Providence, and in final causes 2... 

To confirm this doctrine, let the consequences of a loose commerce 
between the sexes be examined. ‘The carnal appetite, when, confined to 
one object, seldom transgresses the bounds of ‘temperance. But, were 
it encouraged to roam like a bee sucking honey from every flower, every 
new object would inflame the imagination ; and satiety with respect to 
one would give new vigour with, respect to others: a generic habit 
would be formed of intemperance in frujtion ; and animal leve would 
become the ruling passion. Men would, all the year round, fly with 
impetuosity from object to. abject ; and women, abandoning themselves 
to the same passion, would become altogether regardless of their off- 
spring. In that state, the continuance of the human race would be a 
miracle. In the sa state, it is beyond the power of any woman to 
provide for a family of children ; and now it appears, that intemperance 
in animal love would render a woman careless of her family, however 
easy it might be to provide for it. 

I say more ; the promiscuous use of women would unqualify them in 
a great measure from procreating, or having a family. ‘The.carnal ap- 
petite in man resembles. his appetite for food: both of them demand 
gratification without end, after short intervals. Where the.carnal ap- 
petite is felt but a short space annually, as among animals whe feed on 
grass, the promiscuous use of females is according tothe order of nature : 
but such a law in man, whére: the carnal appetite is always awake, 
would be an effectual bar to population; as it is an undoubted truth, 
that women who indulge that appetite to excess, seldom have children ; 
and if all women were common, all women would in effect be common 
prostitutes. 

If undisguised nature shew itself any where, it is in children.. So 
truly is matrimony an instinct of nature, as to be understoud: even by 
children. They often hear, it is true, people talking of matrimony ; 
but they also hear of logical, metaphysical, and commercial matters, 
without understanding a syllable... Whence then their notion of mar- 
riage, but from nature ? Marriage, at the same time, is a compound 
idea, which no instruction could bring within the comprehension of a 
child, did not nature co-operate. 
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That the arguments urged above against a promiscuous. use of wo- 
men, do not necessarily conclude against polygamy, or the union of one 
man with @ plurality of women, will not escape an attentive reader.— 
St. Augustin and other fathers admit, that polygamy is not prohibited 
by the law of nature ; and the learned Grotius professes the saine opi- 
nion. But great names terrify me not; and I venture to maintain, 
that pairing, in the strictest sense, is a law of nature among men as 
among wild birds ; and that polygamy is a gross infringement of this 
law. 

1. 








Character and Anecdotes of the late Dr. Charles 
Lucas, written in his Life-time, by Benj.. Victor. 


MY intimacy with this extraodinaty person (whom T am proud 'to:call 
by the name of friend) may perhaps lead me into‘a warmth, that. his 
enemies will call partiality. His person'is very agreeable ; he has all 
the requisites to render him engaging in yocial life ; he has all the re- 
quisite to render him useful in ‘public life ; lhe is a good ‘scholar, and to 
crown all, he is a man of virtue. His’ peculiar happiness as an orator 
was so universally admired, that it largely contributed to his seeming 
ruin. 

When he was chosen into the Common Council of this city, his ta- 
lents were so superior to all in that assembly, that he soon grew a leader 
there. And as the richest body of men in all kingdoms are apt to 
distress the poorer, it was not to be wondered ‘the aldermen had’ com- 
mitted numberless encroachments on the'city, with impunity. Charles 
Lucas had penetration to discover, elocution ‘to ‘display, and joined to 
these abilities, the greatést firmness of mind that ever possessed the 
breast of a human being. From all this you will not wonder at his 
carrying every thing before him—or that his election for the city to 
parliament would have met’ with the least doubt—but his opponents in 
the city were too contemptible for so enterprising a zenius ; he soared at 
higher game, and from rescuing the city from slavery, turned his thoughts 
at once to rescue the nation. He began that attempt when confined to 
his chamber in a long fit of the gout, ‘1 found’him one day so ear- 
nestly employed with his papers, that it excited my curiosity to enquire 
after his subject—he ‘consented and read to me for an hour, which was 
nothing less than a satirical description of ‘the political situation of Ire- 
land with England. “T heard’ with’ amazement !! and’ when I had ex- 
pressed my dislike to it with some warmth, he laughed it off, by asking 
my pardon for forgetting I was an Englishman!* To conclude, he 
published this work in three or four large pamphlets, which gave great 
offence to government; and when the earl of Harrington ‘came over 
Lord Lieutenant, those pamphlets were bound in a handsome volume, 
which he had the spirit and indiscretion to present to his Excellency one 
morning at his levee. ‘Thus many persons have been ruined by those 
popular virtues, for which they were first admired. 
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On the day the Lord Lieutenant went to the House of Lords, to open 
the parliament, Mr. Lucas came to visit me, and when the cannon were. 
firing to denote the business of the day, I Jaid my hand upon his, and 
said, “ You hear those guns—prithee tell me, Charles—have you no 
fears ?”——he answered he had not; and I really believed him, so secure 
was he of safety in his popularity ; but in less than four hours after, it 
appeared in prist that the Lord Lieutenant in his speech from the throne 
had pointed him out as an object of resentment to the House. of 
Commons. The Commons proceeded with severity, but at thesame fime 
with a dignity becoming that house ; and the best friends of Mr. Lucas 
were obliged to assemble to force him into a boat, to carry him to the 
Isle of Man, to avoid his commitment to Newgate—that measure was 
happy for him and government, considering the outrageous temper of 
the populace ; had he been committed, great mischiefs must’ have en- 
sued, which must all have been carried to his account. 

He was a long time in London ; if you had met with him, you would 
have found the truth of his character—he was particularly kind and 
friendly to Miss D——._ He was in the theatre the first night she ap- 

in the character of Indiana—and what with his fears for her, 
and the distress of the character of the last act (which was new to him) 
and the success she met with—from all these circumstances he was seen 
to shed a plentiful number of tears; of so gentle and tender a disposi- 
tion is the heart of this amiable man. 


A Character. 


COLONEL Promise, whose real name has bren swallowed up in this 
appellation, is of an easy temper, and ert good nature, which lead 
him into the error of deceiving his friends, by promising what he never 
ean perform; and he is often censured for a breach of faith, by those 
who are apt to mistake the unguarded flowings of his good will, for the 
studied aris of a courtier, Whoever suspects him of such deliberate in- 
sincerity, wrong him two ways; he is doubly disqualified for a Ma- 
chiavel: his heart, I think, is good ; but both his contrivance and ex- 
ecution bad. I am persuaded, therefore, that whenever the Colonel 
acts wrong, he may be considered rather the tool of another's art, than 
the dupe of his own intrigue. His aim is popularity ; and when this is 
pursued as an end, not a means, it is surely the noblest kind of ambi- 
tion. Suavw victoria amor populi, as it can be gained but by virtue, 
and maintained only by principle. 

The Colonel is at present considered a probationer by -his country, as 
he has lately been concerned in proposing some beneficial laws to our 
supreme rulers, which look well; and has also been the founder of a 
society in this metropolis, called the Constitution Club, which sounds 
well ————Verbum sat. 

L. 
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Biographical Sketch of Mr. Cuming. 


'THE silent career of the philosopher or the student, devoted to 
meditation and abstracted from wordly pursuits, affords (as hath fre- 
quently been remarked) but few materials to the biographer; when 
compared with the more active employments of the @mbitious or the 
brave, the hero or the man of pleasure. Of these materials, scanty 
as they are, the smaller portion is calculated to attract observation ; 
and of splendid achievement or interesting incident, little or nothin 
can be discovered by the closest investigation.. The same remar 
may, with as much truth, be applied to the artist, whose studies, 
though branching in a different direction, and apparently dissimilar in 
their object, are, in their operation, equally unseen, and in their com- 
pletion constitute a kind of enjoyment, quite distinct from the pleasures 
and even the sympathy of the bulk of mankind: The time. which 
is spent by the former in metaphysical speculation, in the pursuit of 
occult knowledge, in the refinement of language, or the acquisition 
of a sweet and flowing style, the latter devotes to researches into the 
principles of corporeal and ideal beauty, the acquirement of correct 
notions, respecting the exterior of the human form, and of general na- 
ture. The pursuits of both, are, in reality, far removed from the busi« 
ness of common life, or the compass of common understanding. 

The biographer who celebrates such names as have been rendered 
venerable by remote antiquity, need never be at a loss. In his recitals 
of persons, whom time, perhaps, as mich as superior talents, have in 
some sort set apfrt and consecrated to the admiration of posterity, 
he has many resources to counteract the barrenness of his subject or the 
darkness in which it is involved. On any emergency of this kind, he 
may, when necessary, embellish the plainness of narrative by fiction ; 
the bees may congregate in clusters around the lips of an infant 
Homer, and impart a mellifluent sweetness to his future strains ; Alex- 
ander may bedeck his favorite Apelles with courtly honors, or endow 
him with all the voluptuous favors that beauty can bestow ; and should 
Titian but drop the pencil from his hand, to re-place it, he may com- 
mand the services of a Cesar.* From all these advantages, we who 
write of humbler characters, in still more humble narratives, are un- 
fortunately debarred. The contracted sphere in which they move, 
naturally confines their historians in narrow limits. To those, however, 
engaged in similar pursuits, it may be instructive to trace their pro- 
gress, who have already attained eminence ; and even they who are 
no otherwise interested than as general observers, may derive from 
the inquiry some little amusement. With this intention, the follow- 
ing brief memoir has been penned; and surely it canuot render the 


* Charles‘the Fifth once visited Titian, when the artist happening to drop 
his pencil, the monarch took it up, and presented it to him. On his courtiers 
expressing surprise at this condescension, the Emperor is sald to have replied, 
‘* Titian is worthy to be served by Cesar.” 
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account léss worthy of attention, that the subject of it is a deserving 
and i ngenious fellow citizen. : 

Mr Wi tiam Cumine is one of those, who, depending solely on 
their ‘Own talents and exertions, are but little indebted to the pomp 
and boast of heraldry for distinction. His father was an obscure 
trad esman, ‘who hough in early life of some eminence in his humble 
occupa tion, in the latter part of it, with some difficulty, provided for 
the wants of a numerous family, of which our present subject was 
the youngest. As their father, unfortunately, was not the most rigid 
econom{ist, and had considerably relaxed his former industry, his 
elder sons were, at an early age, aie to assist him at the business, 
for their mutual support, Disgusted by the slavish drudgery of such 
business, the young lads, as they grew up, became impatient of the 
restraint, and the eldest, with no other patrimony than a prudent 
mother’s blessing, and the trifling savings she could rake together, 
in defiance of the extravagance of her partner, resolved to seek his 
fortune. Providence favoured his endeavours; for, ina short time, he 
procured a lucrative settlement in America, and besides making hand- 
some remittances to his mother, who was at that time a widow, invited 
one of his brothers to be a sharer in his success. 

The third son, Mr. Hugh Cuming, wastaken as an apprentice by 
Mr. Deey, the notary. The youngest, at that time ton young for any 
business, had a great taste for drawing, and used occasionally to 
amuse himself in the work-shop of an eminent Coach-maker in the 
neighbourhood of Moor-street, where his mother resided. Here, 
among the herald and coach-painters, his young mind was imper- 
ceptibly led to make observationis on the different processes of the work- 
men, the composition of their colours, and the tffects produced by 
their proper admixture. Our young artist soon became a favorite with 
the workmen, and never was more happy, than when, by the gift of 
an old pencil, and a few tints of colour, he was enabled to imitate 
what he so much admired. 

The progress he made in these crude essays, induced his friends to 
procure him admission into the drawing-school of the Dublin Society, 
then under the direction of the late Mr. West, and as his faculties ex- 
panded, every year added to his aequirements in the art. The repu- 
tation of Stuart, De Gray, and Hamilton, was, at that time in its full 
vigor, and incited by a laudable emulation, he also resolved to enter 
the lists, as a'rival in the path to fame and fortune which portrait 
painting presented. 

Among his fellow students at that period, was Mr. Comerford, who 
has since become so eminent, and an unfortunate young man of the 
name of Burke, whose abilities, as an artist and a singer, was only 
ae by the dissipation which hurried him to ap untimely grave. 

is young man had placed himself under Stuart, whose works, at 
that time, were quite the rage with the nobility and gentry, and 
both in oil and miniature seemed to promise great things. The 
master, however, was thoughtless, dissipated and intemperate, and 
it is not oe that the pupil, together with the art of his precep- 
tor, imbi a considerable share of his improvidence and his vices. 
From habitual dissipation, mental debility and total ruin is not far re- 

mote. Burke possessed a handsome person, prepossessing manners; 
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and, as hath been already mentioned, a fine voice. For these acom- 
plishments his company was courted, and to an inordinate indulgence 
in social excesses, may be ascribed his premature death. Such was the 
man with whoin Mr. C, had to contend, the attainments of art, 
in the wide field which emulation opened to the competitors,—but more 
prudent, he learnt to avoid the errors which terminated so fatally to his 
friend. There is not, perhaps, a more effectual incentive to genius, where 
it really exists, than the collision which contending talents are likely to 
afford. It rouses to action, it promotes emulation, and, when judiciously 
improved, leads to victory. Of his progress, when he became a professed 
artist, it is not easy at this distance of time to deduce the detail. Like 
every other artist, it is probable his steps towards perfection were slow 
and uncertain, sometimes led astray by self-confidence or indolence, and 

- sometimes by @ felicity of exertion, often casual, enabled to “ snatch a 
grace beyond the reach of art.” 

When his talents had acquired a sufficient degree of maturity, he re- 
solved to put them to the test, by painting a picture for the London 
Exhibition. At that period, be it remembered, though we had no pau- 
city of Artists, and though the patronage of a resident Nobility, which 
we then possessed, was easily obtained, an exhibition was not thought 
of. Every artist laboured for his own individual emolument, regard- 
less of national credit or collective reputation. To the London Exhi- 
bition, therefore, Mr. C. was obliged to have recourse, as the test of 
his proficiency. ‘The subject was judiciously selected from the classic 
page of Roman history, as translated by our immortal dramatist, re- 

resenting the appearance of the apparition to Brutus after the battle of 

hillippi. Such a subject was well calculated for the painter's purpose, 
and by his mode of treating it, added much to his reputation. ‘This pic- 
ture, after a lapse of some years, was exhibited in the exhibition of 1801, 
held that year at the late Parliament-hoyse, Mr, Cuming, notwith- 
standing Hamilton was in the zenith of his reputation, was now rising 
rapidly in public favour, as a portrait painter, and every succeeding 
exhibition, till they were discontinued, gave fresh proof of the vigour 
and spirit of his pencil, At the exhibition of 1809 his industry seemed 
to relax, for he did not then exhibit. - Hamilton being no'more, and 
some younger artists coming forward, Mr. C. was one of those artists 
who did not see (or at least who affected not to see) the advantage 
of reviving those annual displays of the works of art. This delusion, 
however, was but momentary; and to his credit be it mentioned, Mr. 
Cuming embraced with alacrity the invitation of the artists, to form 
the association, which shortly after took place. About this period, 
the late Mr. Robinson waselected President, and Mr. Ashford Vice, 
for the following year ; but Mr. Ashford, through some pique or misun- 
derstanding, resigning the situation, Mr. Cuming was elected in his 
room. : 

By his exertions at the last exhibition he attained still higher honors. 
His portraits were regarded with increased spprobation, and his bey 
drawing from a bust, was so highly distinguished by the exquisite relief 
of the plaster models, and the fine effect of light, shadow, and reflec- 
tion introduced, that it obtained universal admiration. The circum- 
stances attending its purchase, deserve to be related. Colonel ~ . 

‘by order of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, was in treaty for the 
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picture, and requested the loan of it for a few hours, for his Grace's 
inspection. On returning it, some difficulty arose about the price, but 
the Colonel requested it might not be disposed uf to any other pur- 
ehaser, till next morning, when his Grace’s pleasure should be known. 
After the limited hour had elapsed, (for unfortunately the Colonel 
thought no more of the transaction) another gentleman made inquiry 
concerning the price of the picture. On being told the price, he also 
endeavoured to reduce it, but when informed it was already partly 
purchased by the Lord Lieutenant—‘* He shall not have it,” said he ; 
“‘ there is your money, and mark it sold, not to me but to my Lord 
Cloncurry.” ’ 

The following day the Colonel, on visiting the exhibition, was struck 
with the word ‘“ sold,” which was marked in conspicuous characters on 
the picture —‘ This is his Grace’s,” said he to the attendant—‘ No,” 
replied he, ‘‘ it has been purchased, and paid for, by a gentleman, for 
Lord Cloncurry.” The vexation of the Colonel] at this disappointment, 
may easily be imagined ; and the only mode of repairing it, was short- 
ly after adopted, that of bespeaking another picture for his Grace, in 
which, instead of the young student, one of his Grace's daughters was 
to be introduced. If this picture has been put in hands, it is probable 
it will be exhibited the ensuing season. 

About the period, when the panoramic views of Kerr Porter had at- 
tracted such public attention, some persons (of whom we are truly in- 
formed Mr. Cuming was one) undertook to produce something similar, 
in the wooden building at that time standing near Carlisle bridge: The 
subject chosen, was a view of the encampment on the Curragh of Kil- 
dare, and the review of thetroops by Lord Hardwicke, at that time 
Lord Lieutenant. The portraits of Lord H. and the general officers, 
were said to be executed by Mr. C. Whether its success ever answered 
the expectations of the proprietors, has not come to our knowledge. 

His’next public work in point of magnitude was the grand allegorical 
Transparency, exhibited at the Royal Exchange, at the celebration of 
the late Jubilee, a composition, notwithstanding its temporary nature, 
which, both in design and execution, was certainly superior to any that 
‘was produced on the occasion. 

Mr. C. has lately been elected President of the new Society, and from 
the zeal and attention he has evinced to the duties of the office, there 
is every hope it will long flourish under the guidance of an artist so 
well qualified for the station. . 


Mr. Cooke, the Actor. 


JMR. George Frederick Cooke was born in the Barracks at Dublin, m 
1756. His father was a subaltern in one of the regiments that composed 
the garrison. When about two years of age, he accompanied his father 
to London, where he continued till 1763, when he was placed at school 
in the north of England. It was here he became infected, as he him- 
self calls it, with theatrical mania. From a clergyman in the town be 
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procured the loan of a complete edition of Shakspeare’s works, which 
he diligently read by day, and meditated on byanight. A party of his 
school companions agreed to get up a play among themselves, and our 
hero was consulted on the choice of the drama best calculated for repre- 
sentation. He fixed on Hamlet, intending the principal character for 
himself; but a senior school-fellow laid claim to it, and he was obliged 
to content himself with Horatio. However, he was in some measure 
consoled, by receiving a much greater share of applause than his rival. 
Thenext piece he took part in was Cato, and to avoid altercation, it 
was agreed to cast lots for the Dramatis Persone. Cooke drew Lucia ; 
and such was the chagrin he felt at the idea of wearing a petticoat, in- 
stead of strutting in a Roman toga, that it had nearly quenched the 
ardor of his passion, and crushed his scenic ambition : but the applause 
he received encouraged him. He left school in 1771, went to sea, and 
afterwards embarked in business ; but less from inclination than neces- 
sity. Coming to a legacy, left by a distant relation, when he was about 
twenty-one, he quitted business, to indulge in his favourite passion :— 
but he did not make his debut on public boards till after he had got 
through his inheritance, His: first appearance was in 1788, at the Hay- 
market Theatre, in the character of Castalio, in the Orphan, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Massey ; and he met with such success, as determined 
him to embrace the profession. He played-two or three subsequent 
nights, and then joined a provincial company. From this period till 
1786, (with the exception of two years, when a second windfall enabled 
him to act the part of the gentleman at large,) Cooke ran the custom- 
ary round of Thespian itinerary. In July 1786 he came out at the 
York Theatre, in the part of Count Baldwin, the same night that Mrs. 
Siddons made her first appearance at that Theatre in Isabella, in the 
Fatal Marriage. The May following he joined the Newcastle Company, 
with whom he continued four years, performing successively at New- 
castle, Chester, Lancaster, Preston, &c. In November 1794, he vi- 
sited the capital of this kingdom, at the express invitation of Mr. Daly, 
director of the Dublin stage. He returned to England the following 
year, and in March 1796 he rejoined the Manchester company, by 
whom his talents were much respected. In Oct. 1797, Mr. Cooke 
made a second trip to Dublin, where he remained three years, rapidly 
rising in celebrity and favor. The state of internal policy and economy 
rendering, it ‘necessary to secure a powerful accession of talent, in the 
event of certain contingencies then undecided, the proprietor of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre made Mr Cooke, whose reputation was now 
very great, too tempting an offer to refuse ; and thus the town is in- 
debted to Mr. Harris for one of the brightest ornaments of the profes- 
sion. Mr. Cooke made his debut in Richard the Third, October 31, 
1800.—His appearance excited the greatest degree of interest and cu- 
riosity, and it was crowned with the most distinguished eclat and suc- 
cess. In the space of four months he repeated the character no less 
than fifteen times, and always to overflowing houses. To review the 
merit of Mr. Cooke's performances in the several characters he has sus- 
tained on the London boards, would carry us beyond the limits we 
must prescribe ourselves at present. Four days after his first appear- 
ance, he played Shylock in. the Merchant of Venice, which sustained the 
reputation he had acquired in Richard the Third. November 14, he 
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appeared in the whimsical character of Sir Archy Macsareasm, in 
Macklin’s farce of Love a la Mode, which, till Mr. Cooke’s performance, 
never found an adequate representative since the secession of the au- 
thor from his professional functions.—Iago, in the Moor of Venice, was 
the next essay, November 28.—December 5, he acted the hero in 
Macbeth; and onthe 17th, came out in Kitely, in Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in his Humour.—Formed with a cast of features peculiarly adapted 
for the sarcastic, his performance of Sir Archy and Sir Pertinax Macsy- 
cophant afford an incontestible proof that this is the line in which he 
is qualified to excel beyond competition—Mr. Cooke is of a middle sta- 
ture, rather stout. His features are strongly drawn, and capable of 
the most varied inflexion. It is in the command of those, and the for- 
cible expression of his eye, that his superior excellence in a great mea- 
sure consists—With less gesticulation and less mechanical effort than 
perhaps any other actor on the stage, he draws a bold, decisive outline, 
and makes a deep impression on the mind :—In soliloquies he is emi- 
nently conspicuous ; he delivers them as they ought to be delivered— 
as a kind of self conference, in which a man may be said to be eom- 
municating with his own feelings, instead of addressing them to the 
audience. 
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No, XIV. 


THE PROWLER. 


PR. JOHNSON explains the meaning of the word Prowler to be 
** one that roves about for prey.” Nothing can be more aptly ap- 
plied to this class of Attornies than this explanation, as will be seen in 
the sequel. 

The reader must imagine to himself a young man, half educated, 
the annoyance of his whole family, from archness and tricks, pro- 
nounced, of course, by his friends, as the only boy fit to make an 
attorney. Articled ‘to an attorney for five years; these five years 
generally spent in dress, frequenting play-houses, taverns and houses 
of ill-fame, billiard tables, squabbling with waiters and watchmen, 
sometimes having a duel or two, to show his +pirit; and for a few 
hours in the day, in. Term time; lounging in the hall of the courts, 
and the offices, to pick up a few law terms, the names of writs, &c.— 
then in due form of law sworn an attorney, and legalised to do all the 
mischief he can. When the reader shall think of all these, he will - 
then look upon the man who, speaking in general terms, becomes ‘the 
Prowler. 

Something must be done by this ‘‘ hopes of the family"—~of busi- 
ness he has none—with education, knowledge in profession, or in- 
tegrity, he is very seantily provided—-and yet he must make a fortune. 
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What then are his qualifications ? He is acquainted with all the follies 
and vices of the day, has some money, an heart impenetrable to all 
feeling of pity or remiorse—a countenance of bronze, and tongue of 
volubility. With these requisites he commences his career. 

He contrives to be introduced to respectable merchants and traders, 
merely as ¢n acquaintance; he then every day thrusts himself into 
their compting-houses or shops , talks of the disappointments of trade, 
the hardships of the times, and number of failures, until he draws 
from the unwary merchant or trader an account of the want of punc- 
tuality in many of his debtors, and how many bills have been returned 
to him protested for non-payment. ‘The attorney then begins to relate 
his own feats of cleverness in getting in desperate debts, by some coup 
‘de main in law; how he obtained an execution, and sold the beds, 
bedding, and even the wearing apparel of an unfortunate debtor, be- 
fore ‘a whereas,” which is the denomination he gives a commission 
of bankruptcy, could issue against him; how he aided and assisted 
the bailiff in arresting a man, who was many years ‘ dead in his keep- 


ing,” and before that time, baffled all attempts to arrest him; and’ 


many other such acts of ingenuity and capacity. 

If a debt is barred by the statute of limitation, he tells the trader 
how he will contrive a conversation with the party, and extort an as- 
sumsit or promise, which he will prove upon the trial. If the hesitat- 
ing trader is still backward in trusting this limb of the law, then the 
Prowler tells him, that if the trader will put the matter into his hands, 
it shall be on the terms of “ no purchase no pay,” or in other words, 
that if he does not recover the debt and costs from the debtor, the at- 
torney will not charge the client any thing. But when this conversa- 
tion take$ place, the Prowler is careful that no other person shall: be 
present, and then it is but to deny it on his oath, at a future period, 
when the client shall be foolish enough to claim the effect of this pro- 
mise, on being furnished with an enormous bill of costs for proceedings 
on desperate actions, or against needy individuals who pay the debt by 
flight, imprisonment, or an insolvent act ! 

Again the Prowler comes to the attack. He flatters the wife, and 
squires the Misses to balls and parties, and thus finds out who is the 
family agent, and what suits he has in hands: he then watches their 
progress, and if by an exercise of good nature or prudence, any time 
or indulgence ‘is given to the debtor, or by inattention or hurry of 
business the rigidity of the law is not enforced, the Prowler’s friend- 
ship for the client becomes so great, that he immediately discloses it to 
him, and puts him on the alert, as he terms it. 

This last is almost a certain game. ‘Lhe client takes fire, and up- 
braids the attorney with his conduct—a coolness takes place, and the 
Prowler, for his information, is employed on some occason in which he 
immediatcly puts in practice the new and admirable lessons I shall 
afterwards describe. 

If these methods, and a thousand other minute matters fail, the 
Prowler resorts to his “ ne plus ultra.” He pretends a violent 
friendship for the person he is addressing—tells him, that for such a 
friend he would do any thing—that he has generally a little money to 
spare, and even if the debts to be sued for should not be recovered, so 
as to answer certain exigencies, that he, the attorney, will advance 
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the debt out of his own pocket, or that he will discount a bill of a 
tardy debtor, or of a man who will stand fire, as he terms it; by 
which he means a man who will suffer costs to be run against him to an 
execulion. 

The trader is surprised at this kindness ; wonders at his own attor- 
ney, whom he had employed so many years, never having acted in 
in this friendly way, and accepts the offer. 

When the Prowler finds that this bait is caught, he sometimes 
throws out another; as in the course of business, the trader has va- 
rious kinds of debts due to him; an ‘offer is made to him, by this 
worthy hyena of the profession, that he will give his own bill at a 
distant date, in lieu of these debts, and sue for them himself at his 
own risque, which is also readily agreed to by the trader, as he saves 
himself from risque and trouble ; and the Prowler is always by his 
personal exertions enabled to call in the greater part of the debts be- 
fore his bill becomes payable. 

By these means the trader is seduced to go to law for many debts 
due to him, by very worthy persons, whose situations in life have been 
reduced, and who otherwise would be indulged till their means would be 
alequate to discharge them ; instead of which, their debts being passed 
into the attorney's hands, or he having advanced money on the strength 
of the intended suits, no indulgence can be obtained, and the Prowler 
views with delight the number of the writs he daily issues, the 
swelling pages of his day book, and the long printed bills of costs, 
which he eagerly tots up, and extracts from the wretchédness of po- 
verty and want.” 

To prove that this is a true picture, and constantly practised, the 
writer will, if called upon in this Magazine so to do, give to the pub- 
lic the names of the several attornies who act in this manner, some. of 
them bearing a character for piety and charity, of which they are 
unworthy; and the names of the traders in this city who assist them 
in this odious conduct. 

It is noturious that the attornies had, from the earliest times, a 
privilege of suing for debts actually due to themselves, without pay- 
ing certain fees to the officers of the courts, which, in this country, 
form upwards of one third part of the bill of costs. This was an ad- 
ditional motive with the Prowler to purchase up debts due by bill or 
note, as he then commenced the suit in his own name.—At length the 
practice became so notorious, that the Judges lately, at one of their 
meetings, ordered this privilege to be taken away from the attornies 
in general ; so that the infamous practice of this class of attornies has 
becn the means of sinking the name attorney, in this country, lower 
than it is in England, where the privilege still remains. 

I am told that a lower system of Prowling is practised in this city, 
and that there are attornies who even give a part of the profits of the 
suits to the traders who give them business. I have not any actual 
knowledge of such a practice existing, but I shall endeavour to find it 
out, and expose the parties to public notice. 

Having thus conducted the Prowler into business, I shall, in my next, 
describe his mode of carrying on suits, and give a’ few anecdotes and 
specimens of his costs. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
OzsERVER. 








The Solicitor General. 


JRELAND has produced many eminent orators, scarcely any who 
has not been distinguished by some very striking personal disadvantage 
—an unhappy figure, or a displeasing voice—a vulgar accent, or an 
awkward delivery, This observation, though curious, is undeniable ; it 
has its exceptions, and of these perhaps the most prominent is the 
Solicitor General, Cuarugs Kenpat Busue. 

With respéct to those external advantages, ornamental, if not ne- 
cessary to the character of an orator, nature has done much for Mr. 
Bushe ; and with respect to other requisites which are necessary, but 
may be aequired, Mr. Bushe has done much for himself.—He enjoys 
in no common degree the useful accident of a prepossessing exterior— 
a voice, round, clear, varied and harmonious; its tones, a combi- 
nation of sweetness and strength, fit vehicle for the purposes of 
argument or pathos—it carries the suggestions of reason forcibly 
to the judgment, and the emotions of passion directly to the heart. 

His eye eager, but not lively—his countenance interesting, but not 
yariable—intelligent whilst he speaks, benevolent whilst he is silent. 
Indeed, from the blandness of his aspect, you might be led to presume 
that the lineaments of his features were but ill qualified to give effect 
to raillery, or force to wit, or a keen direction to a sharp-pointed 
sarcasm; but those who haye had an opportunity to see him, whilst he 
launched the thunderbolt of justice, in a Court of Law; whilst he 
hunted the wily villain through the mazes of chicane, or extorted truth 
from a reluctant witness, by the torture of a cross-examination, can 
never forget that the eloquence of his countenance is abundantly ca- 
pable to make the ruffian blush, or the stoic smile. 

For the advantages enumerated, he is indebted to nature—for those 
which follow, the merit is his own—a gesture energetic, impressive 
and sincere—enunciation correct, flowing, and distinct—a manner in 
public courteous, yet dignified; in private manly, polished, and un- 
restrained. 

In him you find two qualities united, which are generally considered: 
incompatible, because they are seldom found co-existent—great genius, 
aud unwearied industry—industry, a genius, which without industry’ 
would give character to the indolent—and an industry, which without 
genius would give distinction to mediocrity. 

Varied, extensive, and tasteful in his acquirements, his education 
has supplied him with a stock of intellectual materials, which time has 
mellowed, and invention has increased—which he draws forth with 
ease, and applies with aptitude—equally successful to combine or se- 
parate his ideas; he alternately instructs you by the dictates of a solid 
judgment, or delights you by the sallies of a legitimate wit. 

Perhaps the most valuable requisite for a mere lawyer, is a vigorous 
memory, and a ready recollection. Bushe always appears intimately 
acquainted even with the minute facts of his ¢lient’s cause—His me- 
mory, naturally strong, derives a new, though an artificial strength - 
from exercise, association, and a peculiar discipline in the disposal 
apd classsification of facts. 

Vor. III. x x 
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It is not in the turmoil of forensic distraction, that he struggles ta 
collect the matter of his brief, by tossing over the sheets of his manu- 
script folio, by underlining a paragraph, or scribbling a remark, by 
snatching a point from a junior, or a fact from an agent. No! 
Whether such conduct be the result of affectation or necessity, be it 
remembered, for his honor, that he is above such art, and for the be- 
nefit of his client, he stands independent of such aid. 

He enters the hall in the fulness of preparation, the matter of his 
instructions written in his memory, and the-merits of his capse noted 
in his mind. In the court, ever serious, ever contemplative, he gives 
utterance to that collection of legal knowledge, which he has pre- 
viously investigated and arranged in his closet. He reads at home, he 
acts abroad, a student in his library, an advocate in the court—he 
makes the one the scene of his contemplations, and the other the 
theatre of his exertion, 

The persuasive powers of this accomplished advocate must appear, 
even to the eye of enyy, eminent and uncommon.—An observer, at 
first view, would be inclined to suppose that he had adopted that 
metbod which some recommend, of putting his strongest arguinents 
first forward—but as the orator proceeds, the listener perceives tbat 
a stronger and a.stronger still succeeds—each last argumertt more 
forcible than the former—until he is astonished at perceiving that the 
last is the strongest.—All this is art. i 

When he commences, the mind of the audience is exclusively en- 
gaged by admiration of the orator. But as he advances, he impeér- 
ceptibly withdraws you from the observation of himself to the con- 
templation of his cause. The client’s hardship gradually swells as he 
rolls it along the range of incident. The lustre of his talents retires 
in eclipse behind that picture of misery which he obtrudes on your 
yiew.—The advocate becomes not, anly invisible but forgotten, and 
although your attention to him may be for a moment awakened by his: 
action, or recalled by his language, you chasten your admiration, and 
are tempted to exclaim, Oh! his task is easy, for his cause is good— 
you are unsuspicious that this growing accumulation of hardship may 
be nothing more than the mere creature of arrangement. But such is the 
art of eminent eloquence, it is, indeed, the very nature of true eloquence 
to make you unconscious that any has been used. Such is the eloquence 
of Kendal Bushe—the last impression which he leaves on the mind 
of his audience is, that the person whose cause he. advocates, is 
amongst the most injured and innocent of the community. 

If a man has the advantage, and it may be a misfortune to be gifted 
with what is called a fine imagination—it is not difficult to launch 
forth into a beautiful flight. But to be contented to walk, when you 
feel able to fly, is the compound effect of a great portion of common 
sense and self-denial. If I were asked, does Mr. B, display a fine imagi- 
nation, I would say no. If I were asked does he possess one, 1 would say 
yes. And to reconcile these apparently repugnant opinions, 1 would 
add, that observation authorised me to infer that he had the happy art 
to use, and to conceal it. 

He sometimes avoids to dwell on an irresistible argument, and ap- 
years to leave it to its own strength.—He throws it in with affected care- 
eae and thus insinuates that he does not consider it of greater 
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force than any of the other points in his discourse. For the case of his 
adversary, which he always anticipates, he reserves every power of in- 
génuity and.ridicule.—He is sure to be witty where he feels he must he 
weak; but if it be an occasion where seriousness is‘indispensable, he 
at least plausible, when he is no Jonger satisfactory. 

In his conceptions sometimes re‘undant, in his languag never— 
every word performs a duty, every sentence conveys an'idea. Omit an 
expression, and you break a sentence, reject a sentence, and you reject 
a thought. His vocabulary copious, though his language select—his 
figures seldom bold, but always just—like Mansfield, too chaste—like 
Erskine, too didactic, he is hurried into faults by an endeavour to avoid 
the splendid faults of his great précursor Curran. When’ argument has 
nearly subdued the resistance of the judgment, and the mind begins to 
glow into conviction; at such a crisis it should be the orator’s object to 
hurry away the heart of his auditory in a daring burst of persuading 
passion. Atsuch acrisis, accuracy is tameness, and’ correctness unna- 
tural, On such occasions the genius of eloquence scorns to stoop to the 
restriction of rhetoric, and‘in the broken sentence, the imperfect figure, 
and abrupt apostrophe, vindicates the predominance of nature over art, 
On such occasions Curran was franscendant. On such occasions Bushe 
is too prudent, and with very little reason, for he could, if he would— 
so long as timidity or design restrains from the attempt, so long his 
exertions must fall short of excellence and Curran. 

His delivery strong but not vehement, ever zealous but seldom pas- 
sionate, often rapid but never precipitate—t hough he acts he does not 
appear to act—he sometimes. pauses, as if in search of an expression 
which may more fitly convey some strong emotion. The auditory be- 
comes interested in the pause, but never disappointed in the event—for 
he always succeeds in bringing forth some happy phrase, which is thus 
produced with anincreased effect from the apparent difficulty and po- 
sitive delay. 

Whilst he speaks, time seems short; all who hear must listen. In his 
narration never tedious.—He never keeps memory on the stretch—he 
breaks up his statement into judicious periods—each division he termi- 
nates by some ornament of diction—each ornament serves as a pleasing 
resting point, which gratifies whilst it relieves the attention. His tran- 
sitions sudden but natural, now majestic, then pathetic, now forcible 
and commanding, then insinuating and persuasive. 

Respectful to the Bench, polite to the Bar, and conciliating to the 
Jury—his manner conveys the strongest censure on that contentious ha- 
bit, that waspish spirit, that disposition to snap and sneer, and inter- 
rupt, by which too many of the great profession abate the dignity. of 
their high vocation. The Bar may truly say of Bushe, “ he is alike 
our ornament and example,” 

He has created much gratitude, by a well timed attention to the ju- 
nior menibers of the Bar—vigilant in observing the professional efforts 
of young men—instant, generous, warm and emphatic, in paying the 
tribute of his own approbation, and collecting on their exertions the 
hotice of the Bench. With the kindred sympathies of one who himselé 
vaulted at a spring to eminence in his profession, he hails and cheers 
the rising fortunes of the rising man, who, by some happy exhibition 
of forensic talent, has unexpectedly burst on the public eye, who is, as 
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4t were, in the very act of extricating himself from ‘the nameless 
crowd that circumvolves the Hall,” and who, like Milton’s Lion, dis- 
engaging himself from the mass, boldly rushes forward, by his native 
energies, to a towering station and an early fame. 

In public esteemed, in private beloved, apparently frank, but really 
reserved, his familiafities are extensive, his friendships confined. A 
strong Objéction may be urged against this sketch of character. We 
may be told, and perhaps with justice, that it is too unmixed to be na- 
tural, tou faultless to be true. We are unable to remédy this defect— 
his faults are few or very well concealed: we must resort for shading to 
the representation of the unfriendly. They insist, that he is too much 
of a courtier, that the politeness of his manner is too indiscriminate to 
be valuable, too high wrought to be sincere ; but those who have most 
opportunities of knowing him best, maintain, that the opinion is an 
unmerited detraction. We dismiss the subject, with this observation, 
that an instrument, whose use depends on its elasticity, should never be 
too highly burnished, lest, in the endeavour to refine the polish 
to intenseness, peradventure you might lessen the strength of the 
8 , 
te Senate, on the Bench, at the Bar, or in the private circle, 
Bushe is always ‘‘ in his place’—the upright Judge, the able advocate, 
the enlightened Senator, the finished Gentleman. Compare him with 
any, in each of these relations, and you will feel yourselves compelled 
to compare him with the first. Indeed, the great peculiarity of his 
character appears to be this—that though some may excel him in the 
degree, none does in the number of his qualifications. 

Pavut Prrerson. 


ee 


Description of the Palace of Westminster. 


ROM the present appearance of some of the buildings, and the 

own age of others, it would seem that originally the Palace of West- 
minster formed two sides of a square, and was all comprehended within 
Old Palace yard, of which it constituted the east and south sides. Its 
east side consisted of the Court of Request, the Painted Chamber, the 
old House of Lords, the Prince's Chamber, and several other nameless 
old rooms adjoining them ; those on the south cannot now be ascertain- 
ed, as none of them are at present existing. Stow says the antiquity 
is uncertain, but that Edward the Confessor resided and died here. 

King Stephen is said to have built the chapel of St. Stephen, where 
the House of Commons now sit, probably inteuding it as a chapel for 
the palace, in the room of one which existed before. That the struc- 
ture of St. Stephen's Chapel had obtaitied at least the highest and most 
decided approbation, in an age distinguished for architectural refine- ' 
ments and magnificence, is apparent from the will of King Henry VI. 
which particularly and emphatically directs that the stalls and -loft 
of the choir of Eton College, shall ‘ be made in manner and form like 
the stalls and roode loft in the Chappe’l of St. Stephen, at Westminster.” 
From Stow's remarks on Londen, St. Stephen’s Chapel was built by 
King Stephen about 1411, : 
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From Sandford’s Genealogy, we are informed that Edward IV. died 
at his palace of Westminster, April 9, 1483, and after his body had 
been inclosed in his coffin, it was brought into St. Stephen's Chapel, 
where three masses were sung. It remained there eight days, and was 
then conveyed to Westminster Abbey, and finally to Windsor. 

After the various changes the old palace of Westminster had under- 
gone from accident by fires, and the ruinous state it remained for years, 
it is reported to have been afterwards inhabited by Queen Elizabeth ; and 
the inner room, in which the Court of Exchequer frequenily sit, has 
been traditionally affirmed to have been her bed-chamber. The outer 
room at the top of the steps from Westminster-hall, where on other oc- 
casions the same court now continues to sit, has also been said to have 
been used by her as a concert or breakfast room. 

At the upper end of Westminster-Hall is a marble stone (perhaps ta- 
ble or bench) of nineteen feet in length and three feet in breadth, and 
a marble chair, where the kings of England formerly sat at their coro- 
nation dinners, and at other solemn times the Lord Chancellor, but now 
not to be seén, being built over by the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Chancery. Search has been lately made close to the southern wall, but 
without success. It is highly probable that the chair and table were 
placed at a distance from the wall, to allow of a space for the attendants 
on the royal person ; so that had the examinations been at about the dis- 
tance of fifteen feet frum the wall, these relics might have been disco- 
vered. Is not the title of “‘ Court of King’s Bench’* probably derived 
from this identical marble bench? It is well known that our early kings 
sat in parliament in Westminster-Hall. 

Leaving the ancient palace of Westminster, we shall again return to 
our remarks on the alterations and improvements in the streets, lanes, 
&c. in the vicinity of the Hall. The city of Westminster was so diffi- 
cult of access previously to the erection of the present commodious 
bridge, and the streets were so narrow and dirty, and lined with so ma- 
ny wretched dwellings, as to cause the Parliament to pass an act, in 
the reign of George II, for the purchase of all such tenc ments and 
places as stood in the way of improvement. For instance, they bought 
the ancient market place, called the Round Woo!-staple, which stood at 
the east end of the spot now called Bridge-street, on which the west- 
ern abutment of the bridge was built, for which it appears they gave 
the sum of eight handred and forty pounds. Some rema‘ns of the 
place where this staple was kept, and. particularly an old stone gate 
fronting the Thames, were in being till the year 1741, when they were 
pulled down ; and until this date the place retained its original name. 
Formerly the only coach road to the Houses of Parliament wes through 
King-street and Union-street, which were in so miserable a state, that 
faggots were thrown into the ruts on the days on which the 
king went to parliament, to render the passage of the state-coach more 
easy. 
The Clock-tower, which stood on the north side of New Palace-yard, 
was taken down in 1715, and the noble bell which it contained, called 
Great Tom of Westminster, was purchased for St. Paul's Cathedral ; 
but on its way through Temple-bar it rolled off the carriage, whereby 
it was cracked, and rendered uscless until it was re-cast. On the rim of 
the newly-cast bell an inscription intimates that it was brought from the 
ruins of Westminster. 
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The present St. Margaret’s-street is formed out of St. Margaret's-larie, 
and a portion of the ground on which part of the palace opiginaily 
stood. So extremely narrow was the old lane, that pales were obliged 
to be placed, four feet high, between the foot-path and coach-read, to 
preserve the passengers from injury, and from being covered with the 
mud which was splashed on all sides in abundance. At the end of this 
Yane, in Old Palace-yard, stood the ancient brick buildings ealled Hea- 
ven and Purgatory ; within the premises of Purgatory was preserved the 
Ducking-stool, which was employed by the burgesses of Westminster’ 
for the punishment of scolds. The lady was strapped within a chair 
fastened by an iron pin, or pivot, at one end of a long pole, suspended 
on its middle by a lofly trestle, which having been previously placed’ 
on. the shore of the river, allowed the body of the culprit to be 
plunged 

* Hissing hot into the Thames.” 
When the fervor of her passion was supposed fo have subsided by a few 
admonitory duckings, the lever was balanced, by pulling acord at the 


other end, and the dripping Xantippe was exposed to the ridicule of her 
neighbours. 





Bathing Anecdotes. 
No. I. 


AVING taken up my residence for the Summer at a Bathing-place, 
in the vicinity of the town, I propose giving you a history of my observa- 
tions on the company which shall resort hither during the season, inter- 
spersed with such authentic anecdotes as J shall be able to collect ; thus 
at once amusing myself—entertaining my friends the Public, and ex- 
hibiting such a picture of human nature in general, as may prove of 
considerable advantage to the individual. 

To this end, 1 shall first submit to your view the following short 
sketch of the History of 


Mrs, P-————-——-N. 


KITTY is the offspring of an industrious couple who were inthe ser- 
vice of the late Lord at the time he was viceroy of Ireland. 
Upon their marriage, his lordship, as a reward for their attention and 
fidelity, made them a handsome present, which enabled them to obtain 
a reputable livelihood by retailing liquors in Fishamble Street. Our 
heroine was born in March, 1790, and, at a proper age was put to a 
reputable boarding-school, where she acquired the rudiments of those 
fine accomplishments which add a brilliancy to her personal attractions, 
and so greatly conduce to distinguish her above her competitors on the 
Bon Ton. When Kitty was about fifteen, a young gentleman, now one 
of the most popular orators in the House of Commons, became so vio- 
lently enamoured of her, as actwally to make proposals of marriage. 
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Her father, however, scorning to advance his daughter's fortune by 
consenting to a measure, which common gratitude to his greatest bene- 
factor (the youth's uncle) obliged him to disapprove, made the matter 
known to his friends; and the consequence was, a separation of the lovers 
for several mouths. But meeting one evening at the play-house, a lite- 
rary corresponence was agreed on, and managed with so much address 
that an elopement to England was planned, and really put into execu- 
tion without the least interruption. They engaged private lodgings at 
Knightsbridge, and lived for about nine months in all the luxury of love : 
but Mr. —— receiving intelligence of his uncle being ex- 
tremely ill, secured Kitty an annuity of 200/. and hastened to Ireland, 
under the strictest promise to return as soon as he should be reconciled 
to his family. Upon his arrival, he found that his uncle, a few days 
previous to his death, had revoked a former will, in which he had be- 
- queathed him upwards of 3000/. per annum. Though he was greatly 
chagrined at this circumstance, his passion did not in the least abate, 
and he returned with the greatest impatience to the object of his flame, 
but found her in the embraces of Colonel *****, under whose protec- 
tion she has continued to live ever since, in a style of fashion and ex- 
pense, which astonishes even those friends who seem to be in full pos- 
_ pession of her different resources. W. 








Excursion to the Skyrrid. 


na former Number we gave a short description of an Excursion to the 
top of the Skyrrid, in Monmouthshire —We now lay before our Readers 
an account of a second excursion, by the same Gentleman. 


LN a subsequent tour, I made a second expedition to the top of the 
‘Skyrrid. I rode along the Ross road as far as Landewi Skyrrid, where 
there is an old gothic mansion, now a farm-house ; it formerly belong- 
ed to the family of Greville, was sold by the late Earl of Warwick to 
Henry Wilmot, Esq. Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, and is now in 
the possession of his son. From this-place I followed a narrow stony 
bridle-way, till I reached the extremity of the Skyrrid, and walked up 
the same grassy path which I had ascended in my first excursion. 

I attained the summit without making those violent exertions, or 
experiencing the fatigue which I had before undergone, and adinired 
the prospect without the smallest sensation of uneasiness or lassitude. 
I ascended to the highest point of the mountain at its North-Eastern 
extremity, where a small circular cavity is formed near the verge of 
the precipice ; it is supposed to be the site of a Roman Catholic cha- 
pel, dedicated to St. Michael, from which the Skyrrid has derived one 
of its appellations of St. Michael’s:Mount. I could observe no traces 
either of walls or foundations; the entrance, which is to the South 
West, is marked by two upright stones, two feet in height, on one of 
which are rudely carved several letters, amongst which I could only 
distinguish “ Turner, 1671.” To this place many Roman Catholies in 
the vicinity are said to repair annually on Michaelmas Eve, and perform 
their devotions, The earth of this spot is likewise considered as sacred, 
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and vas formerly carried away to cure diseases, and to sprinkle the 
coffins of those who were interred; but whether this superstitious 
practice still continues, I was not able to ascertain. 

I seated myself on the brow of the cliff, overhanging the rich 
groves of Lanvihangel, and surveyed at my leisure the diversified ex- 
panse of country which stretched beneath and around. Although the 
summit of the Skyrrid is less elevated than that of the Sugar-Loaf, yet 
its insulated situation, abrupt declivity, and craggy fissures, produce 
an effect’ more sublime and striking than the smooth and undulating 
surface of the Sugar-Loaf and Derry. On the North East and East, 
an extensive and fertile region stretches from the centre of Hereford- 
shire tothe valley of the Usk, which, though a succession of hill and 
dale, yet appears a vast plain, broken by a few solitary eminences, 
and bounded by distant hills gradually losing themselves in the horizon. 
The spires of Hereford Cathedral gleam in the distant prospect, the 
remains of Grosmont Castle are faintly distinguished under the Graig 
and Garway, and the majestic ruins of White Castle tower above the 
church of Landewi Skyrrid. To the South, the gentle swell of the 
Little Skyrrid rises like a hillock above the town of Abergavenny, the 
feathered hills of Clytha, tufted with the Coed y Bunedd, and backed 
with the Penncamawr, beyond which appears the estuary of the Severn, 
under the cultivated eminences of Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. 
To the South West, the eye catches a glimpse of the Usk, pursuing 
through copses and meads its serpentine course, upder a continued chain 
of wooded acclivities. ‘To the West and North West, 1 looked down on 
a grand and dreary mass of mountains, extending from Abergavenny 
beyond the frontiers of Herefordshire, and domineered by the elegant 
cone of the Sugar-Loaf. The Black Mountains form the Northern ex- 
tremity of this chain, and are intersected by the sequestered valley of 
the Honddy. Beneath yawned the abyss of the stupendous fissure, which 
appears to have been caused by some violent convulsion of Nature, and, 
according to the legends of superstition, was rent asunder by the 
aren, By at the crucifixion of our Saviour: hence it is also denomi- 
nated the Holy mountain, by which name it is chiefly distinguished 
among the natives. 

After contemplating the chasm above, I endeavoured to enter it down 
the Western side of the mountain ; but finding the declivity too preci- 
pitous, ‘re-mounted the ridge, and descended the gentler slope to the 
East. Proceeding along its base, I turned round its North Eastern 
extremity, which terminates in‘an abrupt and tremendous precipice, 
and, passing over fragments of rock, entered the fissure on the North 
Western side of the mountain. This chasm is not less than three hun- 
dyed feet in breadth ; the rugged side of the Skyrrid rises perpendicular 
as a wall to an amazing height: 


«« the shrill-gorged lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard.” 


‘The opposite crag is equally perpendicular, though far less elevated. 
At some distance, it appears like an enormous fragment, separated from 
the mountain. Its shape, and the strata of the rock, resemble that 
purt of the Skyrrid from which it seems to have been detached ; but 9 
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wearer view convinced me that it never could have fallen from the sum- 
mit. Many similar fissures 1 observed in the Alps, and they are com- 
mon, in mountainous regions. The frequent springs, oozing through 
the interstices of the rocks, undermine the foundation; and the vast 
masses, thus deprived of support, either sink, or are separated from 
each other, till, by degrees, great chasms are formed, and the mountain 
seems ta have been rent asunder. The Western side of-the smaller crag, 
which bounds the fissure, is wholly overhung with underwood, and 
forms a singular contrast with the bare and rugged precipice of the pa- 
rent mountain. 

I quitted this interesting mountain with regret, at the approach of 
evening ; and as I rode slowly through the narrow vale which separates 
the Skyrrid from the Pen y hills, I looked up to the “dread summit 
of the craggy bourn,” on which I had experienced such various sensa- 
tions. 


‘* Skyrrid ! remembrance thy loved scene renews ; 
Faney, yet lingering on thy shaggy brow, - 
Bvholds around the lengthened landscape glow ; 
Which charmed, when late the day-beam’s parting hues 
Purpled the distant clitf.” 
Sornepy’s Poss, p. 57. 


/ 





On Flattery. 


FLATTERY is praise carried to excess. To tell a woman she is handr 
some, is to-praise her; to tell her one is not so handsome as she is, is 
to flatter her. 

This species of flattery is little obnoxious or inconvenient. What sig- 
nifies whether we exaggerate the beauty, talent, wit, merit, or virtue of 
any being, if that being be really distinguished by talent or merit, and 
really handsome, witty or virtuous. All we haye to fear is, that the 
judgment which we pass on that person is much beneath his own 
opinion, It is very yare to find any pne who does not value himself 
more than he is worth. 

But flattery is often liable to real inconveniences; this is when it 
raises defects into laudable qualities, and yices into virtues. It thea 
becomes falsehood. Flattery, in this case, is the more dangerous, as 
it is always sure of success, because it smothers the cry uf conscience, 
and rids us of importunate reflections, such as we cannot investigate 
without blushing. ; . 

The powerful are doomed to be flattered. . How can it be otherwise ? 
They look upon themselves as privileged beings, and would be dis- 
satisfied at not being seneidenad as such. Besides this, their con- 
dition unfortunately obliges them to keep at a certain distance from 
other men; they vainly bestow their confidence; they never inspire 
any. 
Fiatterer and courtier are two synonymous words in every language. 
La Fontaine pretends we can never praise too much— The gods, our 
mistress, and our king.” 

Vor. IIL. yy 
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The first.niay pass; there is little danger in the second ; the last may 
lead to serious consequences. It might, perhaps, have been better ex- 
pressed: there are three kinds of people who never think they are 

raised too much—‘‘ Kings, women, and authors.” 

A slight knowledge of mankind is sufficient to learn, that the most 
certain way of obtaining their confidence and favour, is to praise 
them boldly to their face; and as it might be dangerous to be 
ingenuous, and that moreover nothing is to be gained by frankness, 
every one prefers becoming a flatterer. 

The flatterer rarely raises his voice. His smile is gracious, his looks 
gentle and caressing: he is ‘humble in his address, insinuating in his 
Janguage, supple and polite in his manners. Every thing astonishes, 
pleases, and charms him in the person whose good graces he wishes to 
conciliate. He weeps or laughs with him, adopts his friendships and 
his dislikes, approves of all he does or says, and identifies himself so 
much with him, as to make his presence a want, and his company a 
necessity. 

There are flatterers by character; these are the smallest in number. 
Other flatterers are so from interest ; these are numerous. The former 
address themselves indiscriminately even to those from whom they ex- ~ 
pect nothing ; the latter attach themselves solely to those from whom 
they hope for riches or honors. The first see in a person only a sub- 
ject to flatter ; the second attend only to the power and credit of the 
person flattered. One speaks without premeditation, the other says 
nothing but what he has previoysly studied. One rarely visits ante- 
chambers ; the other passes one third of his life in them. 

It is said thai flattery is a poison ; true, but a poison so sweet that no 
one mistrusts it, and no one repulses the person who knows how to pre- 
pare and to offer it. 

Flattery is less formidable to a fool, than to a wise man, because it 
is scarcely possible to flatter a fool more than he flatters himself. 

The arts are necessarily flatterers. A picture or a statue would 
remain in the hands of the pajnter or sculptor, if they did not give a 
handsome likeness of the original. An architect who might be engaged 
to builda house, would find all his plans rejected, were he not to 
sacrifice simplicity, to the obligation of exhibiting in the most trifling 
details the riches and magnificence of the proprietor. 

A book frequently owes its success merely tu the name of the person to 
whom it is dedicated. A celebrated engraver published a print represent- 
ing Charles I. on horseback. Cromwell reigned, the print had no sale : 
the artist substituted the Protector's h for that of the King, and 
the print met with prodigious success. c 





Eponia, 


‘THE wife a general in the Roman Army, who imprudently aspiring 
to the possession of the throne, has handed her name dawn to poste- 
rity, as a female justly to be admired for conjugal love. Sabinus, 
which was the name of Eponia’s husband, found that the army whieh 
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he commanded was unfaithful to his cause; for, perceiving themselves 
attacked by superior numbers, they deserted the man whom they pro- 
mised to support. An immense reward was offered for the apprehend- 
ing of Sabinus, whose person was too generally known to admit of 
disguise ; he, therefore, determined to resort toa stratagem, as the 
only likely method of preserving his life. ne his few faithful ad- 
herents around him, he acknowledged his gratitude towards them in the 
strongest terms, but at the same time expressed his resolution of not 
surviving his unexpected defeat ; and advised them to prepare for their 
own safety, declaring he had determined to set fire to his castle, and 
perish in the flames. In vain the attached friends of Sabinus en- 
deavoured to divert him from that design, and finding their persuasions 
could not alter his resolution, they quitted him, in the hope of pre- 
serving their own lives. To a freedman, of the name of Martial, he alone 
imparted his real intention, which was to conceal himself in a subter- 
raneous cavern, which had a communication with his house ; when 
this faithful man undertook to circulate the story, which was to per- 
suade his enemies he. was dead. The superb mansion of Sabinus 
was set on fire in several places, the flames raged with a fury which 
prevented any person drawing near, and the account of the circum- 
stance was immediately transmitted to Vespasian, and soon reached the 
unfortunate Eponia’s ears. Fondly attached to the person of her hus- 
band, she heard the intelligence with an anguish which it would be 
difficult to describe; and, frantic with grief, and desperate from 
affliction, she resolved to put a period to her life. For three days she 
refused every kind of nourishment, when Martial. being made acquaint- 
ed with the violent effect of her grief, imparted to her the agreeable 
intelligence of her husband's existence, which banished the thoughts of 
death from her mind. Still, he informed her, it would be necessary 
to wear the semblance of sorrow, lest suspicions should arise: but at 
night he offered to conduct her to the cavern, on condition that she 
quitted it before light. The ecstatic delight of Eponia, when she first 
beheld the object of her tenderness, though existing as it were in the 
jaws of a tomb, can only be conceived by those who have lost a husband 
to whom they were tenderly attached, and of whose unexpected re- 
covery they are afterwards convinced. -, 
Frequent were the excuses which Eponia made her relations for 
absenting herself from Rome: and, after a time, she not only visited 
her husband ofan evening, but passed whole days with him in the tomb. 
At length her apprehensions were excited by her situation, which like- 
wise gave the mind of her husband a thousand alarms ; .but by rubbing 
@ poisonous ointment upon her, she excited a swelling both in her legs 
and arms. That her complaint was a dropsy, none of her friends 
doubted, and when her time drew near, she retired to the cave, and 
there, without any medical assistance, actually gave birth to a lovely 
boy. Near nine years she continued to visit her husband in his solitude, 
without exciting’ suspicion in the minds of his foes; and during that 
period, twice became a mother, without having any female to supply 
the place of a nurse. At length her frequent absences from her fainily 
oegan to be remarked with a suspicious eye, her footstepswere watched, 
the secret was discovered, and the object of her tenderness condemned 
to die, The wretched Eponia threw herself at the fect of Vespasian 
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and, with all the pathos of true feeling, implored him to save her 
lmusband’s life; at the same time, she presented her two children to 
him, who joined in the solicitation, and enforced it with their.tears. The 
voice of entreaty, however, pleaded in vain before the throne of jus- 
tice ; Sabinus had openly aspired to the throne, and Vespasian remain- 
ed inflexible to the prayers. of Eponia, or the affecting solicitations ef 
her sons. Rising with an air of dignity from her humiliating posture, 
** Be assured,” said she, “‘ that I know how to'contemn life: with Sa- 
binus I have existed nine years in the bowels of the earth, and with 
him I am resolved to die.” Amongst the variety of instances which 
have been brought to prove that the power of attachment is capable 
of producing a contempt of life, none can be evinced in a more forci- 
ble manner than the present. The magnanimous Eponia seemed not 
only to ‘have felt an indifference to existence, but pain, that greatest 
of all evils, she seems to have defied; for a woman giving birth to 
two infants without assistance, appears a greater act of fortitude than 
her disregard of life. 


The Significations of some of our ancient Titles of Ho- 
nor, Dignity, and Office. 


KING. 
‘THIS is an abridgment of the ancient Teutonic word Cuning, or, as it 
is sometimes written, Cyning ; the letter C being sounded and used as 
K. Our ancestors contracted Cuning into one syllable, and made. it 
King, which signifies a man singularly valiant. Certain it is, that the 
Kings of most nations were anciently elected by the people for their su- 
perior valour and strength, as being the most fit to defend and govern. 


QUEEN. 

As in the Teutonic language Cuning was the name of the chief man, 
Cuningina was that of the principal woman. The word Queen, how- 
ever, is very ancient, and was used by our Saxon ancestors, who wrote 
it Cuen. In the ancient Danish tongue, Quena signifies a woman, or 
a wife. 


PRINCE, 

Is derived from the Latin word Princeps, but our ancestors used the 
word Furist, which implies first of chiefs, and seems to be a contrac- 
tion of the Teutonic word Furistan, which bears a like import. 


DUKE, 
From the Latin word Dux, which sigaifies the conductor of an army; 
but our ancestors used the name of Fleretoga. Flere, in the Teutonic, 
signifies an army, and Toga, to draw or train forward. 


7 EARL, 

Is an abbreviation of the ancient word Eer-ethel, which was first of 
all abridged to Ear-el. It signifies of noble honor, and is nearly of the 
same import with Comes in Latin, Count in French, and Grave in 
Dutch. 
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LORD. 

The derivation of this word is as singular as the title is honorable.— 
In the times of remote antiquity, it was written Blaford and Laford ; 
now Blaf, or Laf, (from whence our modern word Loaf) signified 
bread, and Ford, one who gave. Laford, therefore, or, as we now 
write it, Lord, ‘implies a giver of bread. It has been the custom in 


- England, for many ages, for persons of great wealth to distinguish them- 


selves by their hospitality and benevolence ; and, to the honour of the 
present age, it ought to be recorded, that this laudable custom is yet 
far from being forgotten or neglected. 


LADY. 

Two hundred years ago this was the title of all women, from the 
wife of the Knight to the wife of the King. By modern usage, it is 
become the complimentary name of almost every woman but those of 
the lowest ranks. It was anciently written Fleafdian, or Leafdian ; 
afterwards Lafdy, and lastly Lady. It signifies a bread-server ; and it 
appears, that as the Laford did allow food to be given away, the Leaf- 
dian ‘attended to see it served. Hence, perhaps, arose the practice 


‘throughout this country, of the mistresses of families carving and serv- 


ing their guests at table, which is not practised in any considerable 
degree in any other in Europe. 


KNIGHT. 
This title of dignity was ‘anciently written Cniht, and implied a 


‘servant. In the modern Teutonic it is written Rider, and answers to 


the Latin word Eques, and the French Chevalier, and may be Englis!.ed 
A Horseman. It seems to be a probable conjecture, that Knight be- 
came an honourable name among our ancestors, from the Knights who 
are admitted to the immediate service of the King, and have the honour 
to ride with him, There are persons called Knights, who are not pro- 
perly so, as vur Knights of the Shire, who are representatives of the 
counties, and who probably take the title, from the dignity of the trust 
which is reposed in them. 
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To the Eprror of the Hizgxnia Macazive. 
Str, , 
WER. Addison, in one of his Spectators, ascribes the deficiency of the 
English in the art of oratory to the natural modesty of the people. 

That we are sadly deficient in the art of pleading, must be evident to 
évery person of judgment who attends the harangues of the pulpit, or 
the declamations of the bar. 

Considering the multiplicity of gentlemen who embrace the profession 
of the law, it is somewhat astonishing that so few good pleaders are to 
be found among them. There are no body of men who have more oc- 
casion for oratory, yet there are not any who possess it in a less degree. 
The most eminent of our pleaders are shamefully deficient in the rheto- 
rical art. Some are cursed with such a provincial dialect, that their 
tones and emphasis grate harsh discord on our ears. I never heard 
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Mr. without experiencing that sensation of pain which dissonance 
in music excites. If this celebrated pleader had any ear for harmony, 
he would never torture the feelings of his auditors. The ancient orators 
never ventured to speak in public, before they had conquered every 
natural or acquired defect. The practice of Demosthenes is well known. 
He had acquired an habit of stammering. By persevering art he con- 
quered that defect. Mr.——. might surely not be quite so provincial 
in his dialect. A pleader in the metropolis should speak the language 
of London, unless he chuses to remind us of the barbarism of our an- 
cestors, by exhibiting dialectic specimens of northern ferocity, 

Thedeficiency of English and Irish oratory is not solely confined to 
the bar; the pulpit is equally defective. In Mr. Addison’s time, the 
preachers stood stock still in the pulpit. In our days, they move to so 
little pumpose, that they might as well be motionless. The transcendent 
joys of heaven, and the exquisite tortures of hell, are themes on which 
they discourse with the same tone of voice, and uniformity of language, 
as if they were reciting an uninteresting narrative. It is true, that 
their congregations are in general even with them. Whilst the downy 
Doctor tells his emollient tale, his principal parishioners enjoy the 
sweets of slumber. Agreeable to the print of Hogarth, the church- 
warden snores, while the pastor is exhorting him to watch and pray. 

Mr. Addison mentions senators in his time, whose custom it was to 
mould their hats isto a thousand forms whilst they were delivering ora- 
tions in the senate. ‘* A deaf man (says that elegant writer) would 
have conjectured that they had been cheapening a beaver when they 
were talking of the fate of the British nation.” If Mr. Addison was 
now living, and to visit the senate in the character of a spectator, what 
would he say on perceiving, that in the whole House of Commons there 
were not twenty members qualified for public speakers ? There is not 
any nation in Europe which has more occasion to cultivate the art of 
oratory than England. Yet no people under Heaven were ever so de- 
fective in that art as the English. Our lower House of Parliament is as 
much a popular assembly as the senate of old Rome. Jt is the nature of 
all popular assemblies to have some leaders. Those leaders should be 
men of eloquence. The present times afford not any such. Incoherent 
rant, and discordant jargon, mark the complexion of even the senate. 

This should convince us of the necessity of cultivating the art of ora- 
tory, or for ever laying aside all pretensions to it. Perhaps the latter 
would be the better way. Possibly nature denied us the power of attain- 
ing unto the perfection of oratory. If we are not naturally incapable of 
making some progress in that useful art, it is a high reflection on our 
national character, that we are so shockingly deficient. It can never be 
owing to our modesty, as Mr. Addison would suggest ; for unless it can 
be proved that our divines and lawyersare the most bashful men in Eng- 
land, we shall be at a loss to account for their being the worst readers 
and speakers that ever disgraced any civilized country. 
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An Oriental Fable. 


"TIME, the devourer of all things, has permitted me to be the specta- 
tor of a long series of events. The colour of my locks is now changed 
to that of the swans, which sport in the gardens of the mighty kings of 
the earth. Age and experience have taught me to believe, that the su- 
vereign disposer of our destinies has given to man a heart susceptible of 
virtue, and a soul capable of tasting the pleasures which arise from 
doing good. A noble and distinterested action must, somewhere, meet 
with its reward. Listen, O sons of Adam, listen to, my faithful tale ' 
in one of those delightful vallies, which cut the chain of the moun- 


“tains in Arabia, for a long time lived a rich pastor. He was happy, 


because he was content, and his happjness consisted in doing good.— 
One day, as he was walking on the enamelled borders of a turrent, 
under the shade of a grove of palm trees, which extended their verdant 
branches even to the heads of the lofty cedars, with which the top of 
the mountain was crowned, he heard a voice which frequently echoed 
into the valley the most piercing cries, and sometimes low murmuring 
plaints, which were lost in the noise of the torrent. 

The venerable pastor hastened to the place from whence the voice 
proceeded: he saw a young man, prostrate on the sand at the foot of a 
rock ; his garments were torn, and his hair in wild confusion covered 
his face, on which were easily to be traced the flowers of beauty faded 
by grief. Tears trickled down his cheeks, and his head was sunk on his 
bosom : he appeared like the rose, which the rude blasts of a storm had 
levelled to the earth. The pastor was touched at the sight, He ap- 

roached the youth, and said to him, “ O, child of grief, hasten to my 
arms! let me press to my bosom the offspring of despair !” 

The youth lifted up his head in mournful silence, With astonishment 
he fixed his eyes on the pastor ; for he supposed no human being was 
capable of feeling for his sufferings. The sight of.so venerable a figure 
inspired him with confidence, and he perceived in his eyes the tear of 
pity, and the fire of generosity. If toa generous soul it is pleasure to 
ae and unfold the injured secrets of the heart, that pleasure 
surely must be heightened, when we complain to those who will not 
shut their ears to the vuice of truth, but will weigh every thing in the 
scale of reason, even though those truths may be disagreeable, and such 
as they wish to have no existence. 

The youth rose up, covered with dust, and, as he flew to the arms of 
the pastor, uttered cri¢gs, which the neighbouring mountains trebly 
echeed. ‘‘O my father!” said he, ‘‘O my father!" When he had a 
little recovered himself, after the tender embraces and the wise counsels 
of the old man, who asked him many questions, “ It is,” continued the 
unfortunate youth, “‘ behind those lofty cedars, which you behold on 
those high mountains, it is there dwells Shel-Adar, the father of Fatima. 
The abode of my father is not far distant from thence. Fatima is the 
most beautiful damsel among all those of the mountains, [ offered m 
service to Shel-Adar, to conduct one particular part of his flock, and 
he accepted my service. The father of Fatima is rich, mine is poor. I 
fell in love with Fatima, Fatima fell in love with me. Her father per- 
erived it, and I was ordered to retire from that quarter in which lived 
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the beautiful Fatima. I besought Shel-Acar in the most suppliant terms 
to permit me to attend his most distant flocks, where I could have no 
opportunity of addressing the object of my heart. My entreaties were 
in vain, and I was commanded instantly to retire. My mother, indeed, 
is no more; but I have an aged father, and two brothers so young, that 
they can yet hardly reach the most humble of the palm-tree branches. 
They have long depended on me for support, that support is now at an 
end, Let me die, hoary-headed Sire, and put an end to my woes.” 

The beneficent pastor conducted the youth to his own habitation, and 
the next morning, after having caused hin to bathe in the waters of 
comfort, conducted him to the valley of Shel-Adar. They were followed 
by a herd of sheep, whiter than the summit of the highest mountain, 
when covered by the winter’s snow, and a number of horses, more beau+ 
tiful and nimble that that on which rode the prophet Mahomet. 

The pastor approached Shel-Adar, and thus spoke to him: “ A dove 
from Aleppo took refuge at Damas, and lived with a dove of that coun- 
try ; the master feared that the dove from Aleppo would one day entice 
away her companion, and therefore caused them to be separated. They 
would eat no grain but that which they received together. They lan- 
guished—they died. O Shel-Adar, separate not those who cannot live, 
unless they live together !” 

Shel-Adar listened with attention to the words of the pastor, and, 
when he understood that the flock and the horses he had brought with 
him were now given to the bewailing youth, he took Fatima by the 
hand, and led her to the arms of her lover. They retired to the neigh- 
bouring grove, where the swains from the mountains assembled around 
them, crowned them with garlands, and in circles tripped over the 
enamelled grass to the sweet notes of the lute. 

The day had passed too swiftly, when the twinkling stars appearing 
in the heavens, gave the signal for retiring each to their habitation. — 
‘The reverend Sire then withdrew, but not till he had uttered these 
words : 

“« Hearken, ye tender branches, to your parent stock, bend to the 
lessons of instruction, and imbibe the maxims of age and experience. 
As the pismire creeps not to its labour till led by its elders, as the 
young eagle soars not to the sun, but under the shadow of its mother's 
wing, so neither doth the child of mortality spring forth to action, unless 
the parent hand point out its destined labour. Dangerous are. the de- 
sires of the flesh, and mean the pursuits of the sons of the earth. They 
stretch out their sinews, like the patient mule ; they persevere in their 
chases after trifles, as the camel in the desert. As the leopard springs 
on his prey, so doth man rejoice over his riches ; and basks. in the sun 
of slothfulness, like the lion's cub, On the stream of life float. the bodies, 
of the careless and intemperate, as the carcasses of the dead on the 
waves of the Tigris. Wish not to enjoy life longer than you wish to do 
good,” ; x 
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WE have great pleasure in presenting our Subscribers with the 
annexed elegant Engraving, designed from the most interesting scene 
in the new Melo Drama of ‘‘ Border Feuds.’—-We have given, in an- 
other part of this Magazine, a critique on the piece; therefore shall 
only quote, in this place, the lines from which the design is taken :— 


Slow moved the monk to the broad flag-stone, 
Which the bloody cross was traced upon ;— 
He pointed to a secret nook ; 

An iron bar the warrior took, , 

And the monk made a sign with the withered hand, 
The grave’s huge portal to expand. 


With beating heart to the task he went ; 

His sinewy frame o’er the grave-stone bent, 
With bag of iron heaved amain, * 

Till the toil drops fell from his brow like rain, 
Tt was by dint of passing strength 

That he moved the massy stone at length. 

I wish you had been there, to see 

How the light broke forth so gloriously, 
Streamed upward to the chancel roof, 

And through the galleries far aloof ! 


No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright : 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light ; 
And issuing from the tomb, 

Showed the monk’s cow! and visage pale, 

Danced on the dark-brow’d warrior’s mail, 
And kissed his waving plume, 
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MUSIC is the favorite of the present day; but, like other favorites, 
it is misused by its admirers, and accused without foundation by its 
detractors. The superficial contempt of the latter terms it a sensual 
pleasure ; the corrupt taste of the former makes it really such. Thus 
the enemy takes advantage of the follies of the friend, and music is 
itself condemned for the bad taste of its admirers. 

I grant it is not a pleasure of the understanding, nor is it one of 
sense; but the source of the most exquisite delight to the heart. For 
this reason, Shakspeare (whose greatest merit is his knowledge of 
mankind) has set so black a stigma on him who has not music in his 
soul, 

The pleasures of sense are nothing really but pleasurable ideas of 
sensation, excited immediately by the action of some one of the senses 
but those of music are delightful ideas of the imagination, or feeli 
of the heart, excited by means of a hidden connection which they have 
with certain sounds on the ear. Many reasons confirm the truth of 
this distinction. 1. The pleasure of any sensation must be an integral 
part of the idea of that sensation, unless we allow two ideas, one of 
pleasure, the other of tasting or seeing, to be in the mind at once, 


Hence the delight appears to be situated in the very seat of the sense, 
Vor. Ill. "22 
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Whereas in Music it is otherwise ; for the most enthusiastic admirer of 
the art never felt the pleasure it produced on the drum of his ear, nor 
in his head, but in his mind. 2. Another, who is not susceptible to the 
charms of harmony, is not supposed to have any defect in hearifg ; 
but those who find no pleasure in any taste, are by all considered as 
deficient in one of their senses. 3. And above all the effects of music, 
the placid melancholy, or light gaiety, which it excites, were never 
considered as corporal sensations; but as affections of the mind, of 
which the soul might be susceptible, independent of the body. Music 
is not therefore in itself a pleasure of sense, but of a far superior nature. 
It is one of the most exalted pleasures man is susceptible of. The heart 
and the imagination are its objects: the heart, the seat of every 
virtuous affection; the imagination, the mirror in which Praxiteles 
beheld his Venus ere she was embodied into a real existence; the hal- 
lowed mirror, where Milton first saw Heaven. 

It is true, the héart and the imagination may be depraved, but 
this only confirms what I say; for when unsullied by wickedness, and 
uncorrupted by art, then are they most susceptible to the higher 
pleasures of music. 

It is the language of nature : hence its power has been much greater 
im barbarous nations than among us. Their harmonies were simple, 
perhaps sometimes barren, compared with the rich variety of modern 
composition ; but they were dictated by the heart. 

The scald; who at some Danish feast sat in the royal tent, and sung 
in rough verse the glories of war; or, with smooth and liquid sounds, 
the soothing pains of love; sung what he felt, and therefore touched 
the feelings of his hearers. Even now we are delighted with the 
music of the heart, with the native airs of Wales and Scotland. Hence 
also the pleasure Mr. Brydone felt, when going from Sicily to Malta 
in an open boat.—It was midnight—a calm—all was silence, except 
that the distant waves were heard to dash against the shore: the sailors 
marked the time with their oars, and sung the midnight hymn to the 
Virgin; simple, solemn, pathetic! 

Such music was more affecting, and thercfore more pleasing, than 
a composition more laboured, but less natural. Nature prompted it: 
it was therefore subservient to her laws, to that unseen but close eon- 
nection there is between certain modulations of sound and responsive 
feelings of the heart. On this, all the power of music is founded ; 
but it is of a very curious and subtle nature, and cannot, I believe, 
be explained, unless from analogy with the other fine arts, or with 
other pleasures of the imagination. {mn painting, that connection 
between the picture and the mind of the beholder, that produces all 
our pleasure, is resemblance either to nature, or to some ideas we 
have formed. 

. Many of the ‘pleasures of the imagination also are derived from the 
same source. Thus, when morn, ‘ stands tiptoe on the misty moun- 
tain’s top,” the heart and the fancy are both gratified; but when we 
behold the setting sun, hiding his diminished rays behind the western 
hills, a placid, a delightful pensiveness steals upon the mind: we natu- 
rally find a resemblance between the departing sun and our own lot: 
we reflect, that he who but a few hours ago burnt in the heavens, re- 
gent of day, a moment hence will be no longer seen—no, not a vestige 
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left ; and turning on ourselves, we say, ‘‘ And where shall I be a mo- 
ment hence?” This sentiment is melancholy, but it is sweetly 
melancholy. 

This resemblance is the source of the most refined pleasure ; and it 
is a connection of a nature something similar, that gives us such ex- 
quisite delight when we hear music inspired by nature. | 

Poetry also is the language of the heart ; and hence its close affini- 
ty to music. But though, to the superficial observer, the connection 
of poetry with the imagination and heart may appear much closer than 
that of music, yet itis only more obvious, by no means so immediate. 
Poetry speaks through the medium of abitrary signs, and its  influ- 
ence is confined within the boundaries of the language in which it is 
written. Music is the voice of nature, strikes directly on the heart, 
and is the language of all mankind. The superiority must, therefore, 
be allowed to the powers of harmony: but when both are united, then 
we arrive at the height of perfection, Poetry, without this union, is 
- like a Venus in fresco; the form is elegant; the contour, the expres- 
sion of the outline, charm the imagination ; and we admire the artist's 
skill; but when she is inspired by music, like a finished picture of 
Titian, that breathes upon the canvass, she ravishes the heart with de- 
lirious ecstacy ; we forget the artist; we are all feeling: who then 
would divide sisters so dear, joined by nature and such a tender sympa- 
thy of friendship ?— A modern connoisseur. His taste is dictated by 
fashion: he admires what others do, and for no other reason, but be- 
cause they do so: At present he prefers instrumental music; and, if 
words be imposed upon him, cares not whether they be poetry or 
sense; the flat rhyme of a modern opera, or the sentiment and feeling 
of a Waller. 

The close connection of Music and Poetry, though now disregarded, 
was felt and observed in times less refined and less corrupt. At that 
period, when affectation and hypocrisy were in their infancy, nature 
bade her first poets breathe the inspirations of passion in the voice of 
harmony. The Grecian Homer, the Northern bard, and the prophet. 
of Israel, in countries, in ages, and amidst manners totally different, 
alike accompanied their poems with music. The dramatic poems 
of Eschylus and his followers* were embellished with the powers of 
harmony ; and at this day the Welch bard, in his humble cot, vents 
his poeti¢al rhapsod‘es, to musical numbers. To me, indeed, these 
kindred arts appear to be by nature so closely connected, that to excel 
Homer, one must surpass Timoteus. 

From all these considerations, it appears not only that music is not 
in itself a sensual pleasure, but that it is of a very exalted and refined 
nature: nevertheless, like painting, or’ any other art, however excel- 
lent, it may be abused. In onr days it is prostituted to profligacy. It 
is always a powerful exciter of the passions, and at present it is used 
to excite those only of a vicious nature. The compositions at the 
Opera, at the English theatre, and those most admired and performed 
at concerts and in private, are, for the most part, very effeminate, cal- 


* Robortel, Castelvetre, Gravina, and others, have shown that the ancient 
tragedies (as they are pleased to call them) were accompanied with a kind o 


music. 
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culated to weaken the heart, and deprave the imagination. The effects 
of this on taste and on morals are equally pernicious. 

A false taste is no sooner gratified than it is palled. Hence our al- 
most sickly love of variety: a few times hearing, takes away all the 
charms of a favourite tune, and perhaps an inferior but manuscript 
composition is the most powerful attraction. Like Eastern sensualists, 
we nightly demand new charms to gratify our vitiated senses. 

In another point of view our taste is not better. Conformity to 
nature, and simplicity of expression, may be admired in architecture 
and painting, but in music they are thought dull. ‘The builder rejects 
the loaded ornament of Gothic fretwork; the painter, the whiffling 
flutter of French drapery ; but with the musician, there is no beauty 
but ornament ; ao feeling, but effeminacy. 

This decay of taste in music, if not corrected now, will soon spread 
its contagion to the other arts ; and in all, its baneful-progress will be 
accelerated by its pernicious effects on morality. For the moral sense 
is closely connected with taste, if. not the very same faculty applied to 
another species of beauty. 1 shall therefore trace some of its effects 
on the virtue of the age. ; 

The female mind should not only be unconscious of guilt, but its 
delicate imagination should be unsullied by the least bieath of vice: 
yet the ladies of England, who are in a great measure protected by 
the customs of the world from the open attacks of wickedness, are ex- 
posed to its silent approaches through the imagination. The culti- 
vation of music as an accomplishment being the fairest province of the 
empire of the Graces, has been judiciously assigned to the female sex ; 
but its present corrupt taste threatens their pure minds with the most 
imminent danger. Though they dare not look on vice in her natural de- 
formity, yet she may seduce the sensibility of their hearts through the 
illusions of the imagination. Ariosto's Ruggiero, though he overcame 


the monsters round Alcina’s palace, was seduced by the deceitful graces 
of the enchantress. 


This danger to female virtue is not to be dreaded for itself only, ‘but 


for its effects also. It takes away the greatest inducement to morality 
in men; and, by destroying this, destroys our national prosperity, 
and introduces a secret rot into the very bone and nerve of the state. 
It has been observed by an author, not less admirable than admired, 
that public incontinence is the infallible forerunner of. public ruin ; 
and history, through every age, has pronounced his observation true. 
This, however, has been neglected by most modern legislatures ; and 


like many other things less obvious than important, has been lost 
amidst the rubbish of more bulky trifles. : 


When we consider these various and pernicious effects of this mis- 
taken taste in music, our reason is conscious of the necessity of a re- 
medy adequate to the greatness of the evil. 

But there is another consideration that will raise our indignation. 
Music was by nature suited for much higher purposes; not only to be 
# pleasure (however refined,) but to be an amiable advocate for ‘virtue, 
and to seduce us to our own ral interest." What then must be our 
feelings, when we see music, which calls forth every virtuous sensation, 
which renders charity more amiable, religion more sublime, perverted 
to the purposes of vice? Who would not blush to see the Priest of 
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Holiness turned pander? Who would not weep to see Maria, once 
fraught with virtuous sensibility, turned prostitute? Yet such is the 
pure taste of a Christian country! the refined pleasure of a philo- 
sophic age ! 

Many may think some of the above observations harsh and unfound- 
ed. But if they condemn the general end and purpose of what I 
have said, it is through want of consideration: for if they do but 
reflect that music is naturally one of those few exquisite and refined 
enjoyments that do not fatigue, but invigorate the.mind;, not relax, 
but only soften the heart ; they will think it a subject’of the greatest 
regret, that the decay of our taste should reduce it to a frivolous, 
mostly a vicious gratification. If they do but for a moment consider, 
that music has the greatest influence over the passions; that it is the 
regent of the heart ; they will be alarmed to see it used only to ener- 
vate strength, to render virtue still more weak, and vice still more 
seductive. The man of taste, therefore, and the man of virtue, will 
applaud the design, and, I hope, pardon the incidental errors of him, 
who warns his age and country of so great a calamity. 
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LETTER X. 
My dear Friend, 

"THE disappointment I experienced at not hearing from you immediately, 
was quite effaced, bn receiving your letter, which informed me a journey 
was the cause of your silence. To me you could not plead a better ex- 
cuse ; especially as you touk the first opportunity of transmitting me the 
particulars ; for there is nothing you could have written, which would 
have given me greater satisfaction. I need not tell you, 1 was always 
a lover of travelling ; I am now wedded to it—and of course your nar- 
rative being, as I may say, “‘ a bird of the same feather,” nothing could 
have given me a more exquisite pleasure. Besides, it was no small 
consolation to think I had a friend on the road, who perhaps, at that 
very moment, might have been employed in contributing to my enter- 
tainment, by a detail of his adventures. I see you are beginning to 
move a little ; and if my example has promptéd you, 1 may safely boast 
I have one follower at least. Your plan, I must confess, of first ex- 
ploring your own country, was most laudable and judicious, and such 
exactly as I would have adopted myself, had circumstances permilted ; 
but as poor Ireland is so little noticed in conversation, my ignofance, 
and want of information on the subject, generally escapes detection. 

Your trip to the county of Wicklow, notwithstanding all your casual- 
ties, was highly interesting, and such a one as J have often perfurmed 
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myself, unencumbered by the trammels of a numerous party. Indeed, 
I can easily conceive the delightful sensations, such picturesque scenery 
as you describe must have inspired in a mind like your's—so alive to 
every agreeable perception—so much in unison with the sublimer beau- 
ties of nature, and yet so unaccustomed to such novel and romaatic 
prospects. Your descriptions come home to me completely ; for I haye 
already felt them myself on various occasions.— 


So glow’d my soul, when nature’s beauties first 
On my young mind in all their glory burst ; 
The spangled bosom of the grassy vale, 

The rugged forest, waving in the gale, 

The velvet richness of the sloping glade, 

The limpid riv’let, gliding through the shade, 
The varied beauties of th’ extended plain, 

The boundless regions of the liquid main, 

The mountain, seeming of its summit proud, 
Majestic tow’ring to the misty cloud ; 

The beauteous expanse of the azure sky, 

When the still zephyr scarce is heard to sigh, 
The transient clouds, alternately that screen 
Its bosom pure, save when it peeps between, 
And gives to sight, in splendor ever new, 

Their flitting forms of every glowing hue ; 

The sullen night of sad portentous dun, 

The morning glories of the rising sun, 

His evening setting from meridian noon ; 

His course concluded by th’ ascendant moon, 
Who seenis a sympathetic friend to come 
Imparting cheerfulness, di, relling gloom ; 
Awaking fancy to her sweetest theme, 

The Moon-beam trembling on the dimpling stream.— 
These all in one grand energy combined, 
Impress’d, engross’d, enraptur’d all°my mind ; 
And tho’ J soar’d aloft, or humbly trod, 

In earth and air, methought I saw my God, 
And I’ve exclaim’d, (high swelling with the thought) 
Oh! thou great Wonder, who these wonders wrought, 
On earth, may still those glories thou hast made, 
Be still rever’d ;—by man their force obey’d. 
And then to man, lamenting have I turn’d 

A soul divine in mortal clay in-urn’d, 

A being form’d to share the bliss of Heav'n, 
Yet here on earth, sufficient scarcely given 5 

A fallen form, imperfect in its kind, 

Two vast extremes of body and of mind. 

The only pride and bulwark of his name, 

Alone contentred in from whence he came, 

And his sole bliss, let worldly pleasures mourn, 
That there once more iu peace he shall return. 
Yet Nature, never will I thwart thy plan, 

If great in all—much greater sure in man ; 
Nor shall I ever thy decrees deplore, 
The pow’r that doom’d, in mercy can restore. 
Sink the deceit, *twere sure an impious theme, 
Ourselves, not nature, first imprints the shame ; 
Our sorrows from our errors take their rise, 
And pain is born, when heav'nly virtue dies. 


You sce how naturally, and almost imperceptibly, when I attempt 
to be poetical, I commence moralist, and touch upon subjects which it 
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ossible to contemplate, without being “‘ awe struck,” or to 
pos ml with “ ballened feet,” without being guilty - a soe 
cies of impiety. . Let us, therefore, return to matters of a lighter 
nature. 

Your excursion to the county of Meath, on account of the flatness of 
that part of the country, could not be so gratifying in prospect ; but I 
say, variety is charming ; and a man of observation, 1 think, may find 
something interesting in all. Life, according: to the old saying, is 
nothing but ups and downs—the countries nothing but hills, plains, or 
declivities ; and on our journey, we must expect to experience them. 
This experience, however, we cannot have, without travelling for it; 
and I believe you will allow it is worth the purchase.—I have found it 
so; and, as Archer says, ‘* had I millions, | would go to the same 
market.” I was more fortunate in weather than you have been; but I 
assure you, I do not pity you in the least, from the happy conclusion 

ou made, with such a rare and exquisite bill of fare——Zounds! that is 
what I call the lurury of travelling !—Get well wet, then at a good fire 
get well dry ;—next, get well hungry, and then, with a good leg of 
mutton, get well satisfied ; —lose your rest one night, and the next take 
a double allowance, with a «double relish; and this surely is the true 
way to relish life. Besides this, what you learn from experience, makes 
more durable impressions—Wet, hungry, sleepy, or athirst, though 
severe enough, make you feel for the privations of another in a similar 
case ; and if a man of feeling, the satisfaction of having all these grati- 
fied, must surely make you more ready to relieve the wantsy and give 
the same pleasure to your fellow creatures. These are the advantages 
we derive, in aid of sweet serisibility, which alone can give a man true 
and full enjoyment of himself. Here the depopulating monopoly of 
that rich and pampered Bishop you mentioned, comes to my mind, in 
the idea of the deserted village ; and, with Goldsmith, I exclaim— 


**Oh! luxury, thou curst by heav’n’s decree, 
** How ill-exchang’d are things like these, for thee.” 


I join with you heartily:‘in regretting the contracted fate of many a 
poor honest. man ; it is a thought which lias often occurred to me ; but, 
as Portius says, ‘‘ the ways of Heaven are dark and intricate ;” so, like 
him, I consign such cares to Providence, while at the same time I can- 
not avoid lamenting their fate. As to the ‘rich and great ones of the 
earth, I do not envy them; and content with honesty, though linked 
to poverty, “‘ above their pomp I hold my ragged pride.” ‘Their con- 
duct, nevertheless, excites my indignation : 


For howsoever fate we may acquit, 

To folly’s pain however we submit ; 

Howe’er unmov'd thro’ life we may behold, 
Friendship and love accommodate to gold, 
Iberia’s plains o’errun by savage hosts, 

Her fleecy stores dispers’d, her ravag'd coasts, 
Her cities prostrate to an upstart King— ‘ 
These wrongs to feel, yet smile beneath the sting, 
Wouid argue patience. —Would it not be more - 
Than patience tame ?—than martyrdom e’er bore? 
At home to see a few successful kriaves 
Tryants become, while millions become slaves, 
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Arm’d with prerogative’s imagin’d sway, 

The victims we, the sacrificers they. 

Their levell’d country, (Ob! inglorious shame) 
The reeking altar, and its wealth the flame. 

This to behold and yield obeisance still, 

While we repine at heav'n’s all perfect will, 

Is madness sure, of more than madness born, 
And folly that the very fool might seorn. 

Yet such the stupor, widely to be seen. 

Man, still content to be what he has been, 

Like the wreck’d sea-man dash’d upon the coast, 
Pleas’d with what’s saved he thinks not of what's lost. _ 
O! God, whatever be our fate on earth, 

Be it thy will,—may no detested birth 

That man or men, mysteriously have made, 

By man or men, be openly obey'd ; 

Ev’n tho’ our limbs should feel the galling chain, 
O! may the mind unshackled still remain. . 
O! never may thy attributes divine, 

Victims appear at any mortal shrine. 

Our flesh in death, shall moulder into clay ; 

The soul shall soar triumphant o’er decay, 

Ev'n so in life, superior should it tow’r, 

And last of all obey the tyrant’s pow’r. 


Having thus vented my spleen against the whole tribe of tyrants and 
monopolizers, of whatever description, both foreign and domestic, I 
shall proceed to account for the delay of this letter, by pleading the 
same excube as yourself, viz. a journey. I thought my letter might be 
more acceptable, aftermy trip to Gravesend. But before I take 
you out of London, it is but fair I should first bring you into it—You 
may remember I left the ladies and you at Northampton, which is 
one of the handsomest towns in England. The old town, which, it 
seems, principally consisted of wooden buildings, was totally destroyed 
by fire, in the reign of Charles II., through whose munificence it was 
shortly after re-built in a more durable and elegant manner. Its mar- 
ket-place is reckoned among the greatest ornaments of the town ; to 
which may be added its two bridges over the river Nen, and the Ses- 
sions-house, which is built in the Corinthian taste. Woburn was the 
next stage, where we breakfasted. Woburn Abbey, the seat of the 
Duke of Bedford, was formerly a monastic endowment. Its last Abbot 
was hanged for denying the supremacy of Harry the Eighth; and 
shortly after, its rich domains were secularized, and bestowed by Ed- 
ward VI. on the house of Russell, There is, I am told, a most superb 
collection of pictures here ; and every one has heard of the improve- 
ments in the science of farming, which hes taken place chiefly under 
the auspices of the late and present Dukes. What a happy contrast 
does it now present to those sanguinary times, when liberty of con- 
science and security of property was at the merey of such a fickle tyrant 
as Henry! Passing through Dunstable, we arrived at St. Alban’s, a 
large and ancient town in Hertfordshire, 21 miles from London. It is 
celebrated in history for the fatal battle in which Henry VI. was defeat- 
ed and taken prisoner. It is at present famous for being the most exten- 
sive wheat market in England. After leaving this place, nothing re- 
markable happened till near Highgate, where it is usual to pay a bottle 
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of wine, if you have never been in London before. At St. Alban's we 
had been jomed by a lady, (a married lady) and a Captain in the army, 
who knowing I was a stranger, (may be, as Foigard says, they saw the 
brogue in my face) insisted on my going through the regular form, and 
paying the fine. You see how familiar they are—though the lady, from 
her conversation with the captain, appeared to be a person of fashion 
and respectability. But, alas! from the lengthened and unexpected 
circuit I had made in my tour, my ready cash was quite exhausted, and 
my letter of credit on Mr. B , of London, being useless here, poor 
Sam was tao poor to comply even with the commands ofa lady, and 
was obliged to plead some unpleasant casualties on the road, for not 
being in cash. She seemed very well satisfied, supposing’ (just as I 
hoped) that I had made too free with the ladies on the road ; and think- 
ing herself so good 3 guess, actually asked me was it the case ?—As it 
was'the only gentlemanly reason 1 could assign for the lowness of my 
finances, 1 gave her to understand, by my silence, that it was; and 
ghe very politely (perhaps not very sincerely) regretted the limited state 
of her own purse, or it should be very much at my service. We, how- 
ever, got out to see the ceremony performed on another. It isa cu- 
rious, though rather ridiculous, form; from which, for the reasons 
aforesaid, 1 luckily escaped—aye, and with flying colours too—for your 
poor friend was neither more nor less than some yay and gallant young 
Lothario—some dashing sprig of gentility in disguise, who had made 
too free with his guineas in all the fashionable dissipations of England !— 
Bravo, my lad!—*‘ Sink the shop, dad,” and always put the best side 
outwards. When we reached London, my female fellow-traveller took 
her leave, after informing me the places most frequented by the beau 
monde ; and ‘having mutually wished each other health and happiness, 
we parted. 

Thus, after passing country canals and chalk-hills, towns and vil- 
lages, without number, and going through the variety of adventures 
which I have already detailed, | am now in London, as I intimated in 
my last letter. A friend I met with, by accident, has been of great 
* service, in conducting me through most parts of the city, and directing 
my attention to the many curiosities. to be seen here. Among others, 
he has introduced me to one of those sumptuous dining houses, which 
we have so often heard of, where we dined, not to say sumptuously, for 
one shilling each, yet a very comfortable dinner for a moilerate man, 
who would not wish to overload his stomaeh tov much, at the expense 
of his pocket. Moderation, indeed, seems to be the ‘‘ order of the day” 
at these places ; for the majority of the company drink nothing but 
water.—What a novelty this,to an Irishman! So much for eating and 
drinking: as for seeing, I have not yet known much of the expense ; 
for here you must pay for every thing you see as well as taste ; so 'tis 
as bad to have a great appetite one way as the other. My first visit to 
Mr. Dunn, the painter, I mentioned in a former letter. He called on 
me yesterday morning, to accompany me to the Exhibition at Somerset 
House, where I had the pleasure of seeing one of the largest collections 
of paintings and sculpture I ever met with, being nine hundred ora 
thousand in number. Many of them were most excellent ; but others 
were so indifferent, that they would almost disgrace an Irish exhibition. 
Of the meritorious pieces 1 am sorry | cannot give you a better account, 
Vou, Ill. SA 
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for they deserve much better than I feel myself competent to give. 1 
fear, indeed, I shall describe their beauties quite away, by endeavour- 
ing to paint, with a feeble pen, what gave the artists so much trouble 
and labour. Besides this, the presence of the many beautiful living 
forms that adorned the rooms, rendered a close examination of the in- 
animate subjects almost impossible. I should be an anchorite, indeed, 
to contemplate the dead in such an assembly, where beauty and fashion 
ranged themselves on every side, and dazzled the imagination as well 
asthe eye. Wilkie, however, attracted some of my admiration ; he has 
two pictures, as fine as I ever looked at, in his way, though his colour- 
ing is too extravagant, and perhaps not so much like nature as it might 
be, but exceJlently managed. Turner also has two landscapes, uncom- 
monly fine ; indeed I think him the best artist in England. Lawrence 
is capital among the portraits; but my friend tells me there is a great 
falling-off in Sir William Beechey this year. I next took a look at Mr. 
Dunn's portrait of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, which certainly tri- 
umphs over every picture in the Miniature-room, an apartment exclusive- 
ly set apart for (ke purpose. In portraying this picture of her Royal High- 
ness, he has been very happy in catching the family likeness, which 
strikes the most superficial observer. His colouring is amazingly deli- 
cate, and the arms peculiarly graceful. A vase of flowers is introduced 
in the picture with great effect, and in one of the hands she holds a 
rose, the emblem of England. It would be tedious to enumerate the 
tenth part of the pictures; but I may probably resume the subject 

another time, when I describe my visit to the British Gallery. 
The only novelty I have met with in the literary way, is a small but 
well written tour in Ireland, just published, entitled, ‘ Sketches of 
History, Politics, and Manners, taken in Dublin and the North of 
Ireland, in the autumn of 1810," which I think is well worth your pe- 
rusal. It abounds with historical and political disquisitions on the 
former and present state of that country; interspersed with numerous 
and amusing anecdotes, characteristic of the manners of our country- 
men, which appear to be delineated with much candor and judgment. 
The writer has gone into the question of the Catholic claims, at consi- 
derable length ; and where you even differ from his opinions, you will 
probably be pleased with his mode of delivering them. The author, it 
appears from the work, formerly filled a medical department in the 
army, which has enabled him to introduce many very interesting occur- 
rences during the late and present wars, of which he was an eye-witness ; 
and, upon the whole, as a work both amusing and jnstructive, it bids 
fair, in my opinion, to rival any production on Irish affairs which has 
ately issued from the British press. In. my next, I will probably 
transmit you some extracts from it; but at present must conclude, by 
remaining 
7 Your's, &c. 
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The Ring. An Eastern Tale. 


"THE angel of Death had closed the eyes of the Sultan Abradin ; the 
Just judge of many nations, the father of all his people ; and I, Amurath, 
his son and successor, ascended the throne. 

I was young, amiable, and innocent. I was softened and awed into 
humility by grief; and I received the new homage of dependance with 
indifference, and heard the addresses of adulation with disgust. While 
my filial regrets were yet recent and warm, I arose at dead of night, 
and seizing a taper, stole in secret and unperceived to the tomb of 
Abradin. I threw myself thereon ; I pressed the marble to my bosom. 
“* Are you gone,” I cried, ‘“‘ my father, my protector, my director !— 
You are gone, then, for ever ; and.I am left as one all alone upon this 
earth. You have left me without help, to the weight of many burdens ; 
you have left me without a guide, toa maze of many errors. Return, 
return, or take me with you, my father! Who shall now instruct, or 
conduct your forsaken Amurath through the dangers of a strange and 
inhospitable world ?” , 

While I yet spoke, a light shone around me, surpassing the sun in 
his culminating glory. I arose w:th precipitation, and opened my eyes 
upon the vision ; but was not able to endure the brightness thereof. I 
closed them ; but he stood confessed to the eyes of my mind. His form 
appeared, as a congregation of all possible beanties, yet whose heauty 
would admit of no certain form. 

‘ Amurath,” said the Benevolence, ineffably smiling, “I am thy 
way and thy conductor; ever present to all who wish to walk in right- 
eousness ; and my guidance leads to happiness, inconceivable, indeter- 
minable. But lest thou should’st be tempted to trangress my rule or 
right ; lest sophistry should persuade thee, or passion should precipitate 
thee into error, I endow thee with this, my infallible monitor.” 

So saying, he put a ring on the first finger of the hand nearest my 
heart ; and regarding me with an aspect of paternal but reprehensive 
benignity, proceeded : 

‘* Amurath! beware that thou partest not with this ring, no not for 
amoment. It shall never fail to convey my intimations to thee, and 
my communications with thee. While thou continuest to walk and act 
agreeable to my will and influence, this ring will not affect thee ; thou 
shalt be free from its reproof; but in the instant that thy will has 
departed from rectitude, thou shalt hereby be admonished to stop short 
and return. The impetuosity of desire, and the quickness of passion, 
will not wait for the slow remonstrances of cold reason and reflection ; 
but this ring shall mark out to thee precise boundaries and limits that 
divide guud from evil ; and shall instruct thee in the nature and ten- 
dency of every action, without thy pondering on causes, or weighing 
remote consequences, Be attentive, then, to the intimation of this thy 
unerring monitor ; and when the ring, by a sudden contraction, shall 
affect thy finger, be assured that thy will hath lapsed into evil. Desist 
instantly from what thou art about todo; let thy memory be impressed 
with an abhorrence of the like propensity ; be observant of thy divine 
counsellor ; be virtuous, and be happy !"" 



































































































































































































364 The Ring. 


, He ceased. He seemed to depart ; but left my mind still illuminated, 

as though he were still present. At length I ventured to unclose my 
eyes ; I arose, and looked around ; but saw all things as before the 
appearance of a divine intelligence. I began to doubt of the reality of 
what had passed, when the ring, by a gentlé pressure, gave me notice 
of its presence. Again I prostrated on the pavement. “ I will,” I cried, 
O dread Monitor! I will observe, obey, and reverence thy blessed 
behests.” 

During the first five moons, subsequent to the receipt of my ring, I 
enjoyed an internal and uninterrupted tranquility ; a peace, resembling 
that which the blessed are supposed to enter upon, when they have 
passed the painful bourn that environs mortality. _I had no superior, 
no rival ; none to envy, none to contend with. I looked round with 
complacence and affection upon-all; and J rejoiced that my power was 

t, as it furnished me with the means of gratifying my benevolence. 
At times I listened with delight to the instruction of Alibeg, the most 
virtuous of all the sages whose counsels had given stability and lustre to 
the throne of my father Abradin. 

«« Amurath,” he would say, ‘‘ the almighty Alha is not respectable 
for his power, but for his goodness; were it not for his goodness, his 
power would be a curse to all creatures. Thou art less happy than 
Alha, because the compass of thy beneficence, though large, is yet li- 
mited : fill it then with the acts of good will to thy people, and thou 
shalt be the happiest of the children of men. All power that is not ac- 
companied with benevolence, is a wrong, a breach of propriety, a 
monster in nature, and ought to be withstood, circumscribed, exter- 
minated. Alha hath commissioned thee for the most glorious of pur- 
poses—the benefit of his creatures; be thou, then, like Alha; be 
blessed in blessing ; and let it never quit thy memory, that thou art 
enthroned to no end; invested with authority and might to no end ; 
that thou art born to no end, save the good of thy people !” 

My heart opened, and gave entertainment to the remonstrances of 
Alibeg, as to the guests not wholly unknown, but now received, as fami- 
liars, into intimacy and friendship. 1 so ardently wished t \e propensity 
of the Persians, that their joys became my joys, and their’ calamities 
my calamities ; and I felt no regret, save in the defect of my power, 
when any evil exceeded my ability to redress. As I passed, all tongues 
blessed me, and all hands were lifted up ; and I was called, by way of 
distinction from all my royal progenitors; the son of delight. -1 now 
spent whole days, without animadverting on the powers of my ring ; 
and, as I had not yet felt any instance of its reprehension, I began to 

question the promise of its virtue and efficacy. 

Time, atter.tion to public business, and the pleasure which I felt in 
the offices of beneficence, had abated my grief for the death of my father 
Abradin ; and I now began to partake of the amusements of the court, 
and to join in the exercises that are suitable to the ‘inclinations of the 
youth and the valiant. I was active and vigorous, and renowned above 

all others for horsemanship, and dexterity at the sabre and javelin. I 
appointed, to the young nobility, a day for bunting the tiger. The 
day was ushered in with the sound of hunting horns, clarions, the 
neighing of steeds, the opening of hounds, and the tuneful voices and 
cheers of the gathering huntsmen. 
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We issued to the field; but, ere we reached the forest, we were 
joined by a young stranger, of a most striking presence. He was 
mounted on a horse of fire, a bloody-spotted Arabian. His sabre hung 
loose and graceful from a chain of curiéus workmanship; and in his 
hand he lightly shook a ponderous javelin As he approached, he 
stopped short, and bowed to me with distant obeisance ; then advanc- 
ing, he saluted the company, with an easy but bespeaking address. A 
sudden inclination toward him sprung up in my bosom ; but while I 
eyed him, this inclination began to abate, as I perceived my own eclipse 
‘diminish in the comparison. 

I was now no more seen; I seemed wholly to disappear. The 
‘stranger, as he rode at a modest distance, alone engaged all eyes, all 
tongues, and attentions. ‘‘ What a figure!” the company murmured 
about me. ‘“ What grace! what careless dignity !’—‘ But then his 
horse !” cried others; ‘ sure never was a man so mounted !—While he 
treads, he seems ready to soar—to take wing !”—And yet how proud,” 
says another, ‘“ of conforming to the will and intimations of his 
master.” I could no longer forbear ; but exclaimed, in a fretful fit 
of envious disgust, ‘‘ Happy are they who can derive honor from the 
qualities of a horse !” 

The words were scarce uttered, when my ring, by a quick con- 
traction, gave me a starting pang. I instantly felt, and recognized 
the meanness of my transgression. I blushed, and hung my head ; 
neither gave I any heed to the remarks of my courtiers, who were 
‘riow as solicitous to discover new defects in the horse and his rider, 
as ‘they had lately been zealous in avowing their excellences. { could 
not, however, get rid of the perturbation of my thoughts, and I in- 
“ee that I was rather shamed and fretted, than reformed by 
reproof. 

At length the game was roused, and I secretly exulted in the ap- 
proaching opportunity of recovering my pre-eminence, by a distin- 
guished superiority in the combat and in the chace. I exerted 
every effort, I confronted every danger: but whether through chance, 
or over eagerness for glory, 1 never fell so short of distinction and 
success, I did not miss my aim; my weapons always took place, but 
they rather seemed to enrage, than subdue the wounded savages, 
while every stroke from the young stranger, was as deadly as unerr- 
ing; and he had the additional triumph of saving the lives of two 
princes of the blood. 

As we returned to the capital, I constrained myself to compliment 
him on the lustre of his atchievements ; and taking a diamond from 
my hat, of the first water and magnitude, I presented it to him, as a 
pledge of my future acknowledgments. I grew impatient, however, to 
be disburdened of company ; I pretended indisposition, and hastened 
alone to my seraglie. . 

As I entered my apartment, a beautiful tittle spaniél;‘whom ‘I used 
to caress and cherish, and feed with my hand, spring’ forward in a 
transport of joy at my return, and yelped, and crouched, and vam. 
boled round me, and leapt up to welcome :me, in. all the eager elo. 
quence of attachment and delight; but his salutations were then 
unseasonable ; in my fretfulness and impati:nce, I spurned him with 
my foot; and he crawled from me, faintly ho wling with anguish; ijito 4 
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acorner. My ring, for the second time, gavé me notice of my fault, 
and pressed me with a quick and painful admonition. But my passions 
and pride were aficat, and in agitation, and I was exasperated, rather 
than humbled at the occasion of the rebuke. ‘‘ What,” said I, “ shall 
not the sultan of the East, the king over an hundred princes and 

vinces, shall not he, in whose breath are the lives of all his people, 
shall not Amurath strike a dog, without rebuke?” Again my ring 
wrung my finger. I was at once involved in night; to this a sudden 
flash suc 3; | threw myself prostrate ; and trembled at words that 
sounded as distant thunders. 

« Amurath,” said the voices of terrible benignity, ‘‘ thou hast offended 
against thy brother of the dust ; but what is more, thou hast offended 
against the divinity of humanity; wretched Amurath, thou hast sinned 
against the affections. By what right dost thou exercise thy malignity 
on my creatures? Who hath told thee that I appointed them for a prey 
to wantonness or cruelty? I have given to them, asto thee, the ca- 
pacity of pleasure and pain ; pleasure, of which petulancy has no right 
to deprive them, and pain, which justice alone has a right to inflict 5 but 
in striking thy dog, thou hast punished his love of thy person; and 
has inflicted the stings of anguish on fidelity and attachment. 

** Tsentanamiable stranger, to-day, to be the companion of thy re- 
creations, to be a friend to thy person, and a guardian to thy throne ; 
but the eye of thine envy was galled by his accomplishments ; he had 
the penetration to discern thy disposition and his own danger ; and he 
has, accordingly, withdrawn his service from thee for ever. If thy 
malignity will not allow superior excellence to approach, thy court must 
be formed of the dregs of mankind. 

** Henceforth thou shalt see me no more till suffering shall alone be 
able to effect reformation. Meanwhile, my ring ought to be sufficient 
for thee. Let thy conduct conform to the reproofs of thy infallible 
monitor. Be humble, be affectionate, and be restored to my favour.” 


(To be continued.) 


A singular Fact in the Brute Creation. 


Published in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, 1749. 
A CITIZEN of Berlin had avery little lap-dog, which ran about a back- 
yard belonging tothe house, where some poultry was kept. It hap-. 
pened that, when the creature was pregnant, there was in the yard 
among the fowls, aturkey-cock ; the turkey-cock, upon the little dog's 
coming into the as usual, ran after it, making a noise, and strik- 
ing it with his . This was often repeated, the dog always run- 
ning away, greatly terrified. The poor persecuted animal some time 
afterwards produced a puppy, which had a head greatly resembling that 
of its enemy the tahoe, not only in its external appearance, but in 
the very bones themselves , the rest of the body was that of a dog in 
its natural state. This monster died soon after its birth, and was dis- 
sected by an eMinent surgeon, by whom the skeleton is still pre- 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE HIBERNIA MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 

[T was the saying of Seneca, that a good man struggling with misfor- 
tunes, isa sight (as he popularly expresses it) worthy the gods to be- 
hold : for indeed true greatness and magnanimity of soul consists in the 
weathering the misfortunes of life like a man; and not meanly with- 
drawing from them like a coward. How foolish and unmanly, in the 
language of Shakspeare, by « pistol or bodkjn, to fly from present ills, - 
to those they know not of! Such a conduct will appear still more mon- 
strous, by the stating only the following queries : 

Are not many of the misfortunes you complain of, the effects of indis- 
cretion ? 

Are not many of those evils at a distance ? 

Is it not probable they appear greater, because at a distance, and 
therefore, as objects of fear, heightened by imagination ? 

Is it not possible they may never reach you, or that time and custom 
may render them bearable ? 

And lastly, Is it not possible, that these evils you complain of now 
as intolerable, may end much happier than you now imagine, and oblige 
you to own, in the end, that whatever is, is right ? 

To prevent my countrymen, therefore, from continuing so ridiculous 
a practice, and to encourage a becoming resolution, and manly presence 
of mind, under every circumstance, I shall subjoin the relation of a fact, 
as it was delivered to me by one of the family. 


The STORY of CAMILLUS, 


Camittvs, in that year which will ever stain the English annals, was, 
with many others, reduced to the most pressing circumstances ; which, 
though, to outward appearance, he bore like a man of sense, yet it was 
thought by his acquaintance to have preyed a good deal on his spirits.—~ 
It was not, however, long before a lady, who took a liking to him, gave 
him an opportunity, by marrying her, of living in a more gay and af- 
fluent manner than“ever. If he was chagrined before at his reduced 
circumstances, his gratitude on being delivered from them heightened’ 
his passion to his wife; in short, he regarded her as that dear friend 
that had snatched him from distress and want, and accordingly paid her 
a the affection only of the husband, but the compliances of the most 
obliged friend: The undesigning, artless Camillus was no sooner in 
these agreeable circumstances again, but his friends also revived, for 
they only died in his adversity, and they revived indeed only to reduce 
once more the unhappy Camillus. How shall I tell you, the designing, 
artful villain, Maskwell, imposed so much on the honest-hearted Camil- 
lus, that he became his surety in 2 bond for a much larger sum than he 
was worth? The villain, having thus raised a large sum, immediately 
made off; ‘the confused report of his being gone abroad, was too soon 
confirmed to the unhappy Camillus; for he was informed by a letter, 
that as Maskwell was gone abroad, the security of tle bond revolving 
entirely on him, they must be excused if they very shortly called it in. 
What a blow was this te the generous Camillus! how unpleasing his 
prospect ! how severe his reflection! What can he say to his wife ?— 
how shall he comfort her? how shal] he tell her he has reduced her to 
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368 Story of Camillus. 


as low circumstances as she had relieved him from? How shall he 
reconcile her to the change? how attempt it, when, aggravating thought ! 
it is a change effected by his own imprudence? I had forgot to tell 
you, he had four children, who now occasioned as many uneasy sensa- 
tions, as ever they had agreeable ones. 

Saluted in the morning of life as heirs to a splendid fortune ; they 
were the joy of their parents; but the reflection of their beg exposed 
to the storms of life, without a guide, companions of infamy and want, 
now distracted him: For what could he do for them, who, perhaps, 
rotting in a gaol, subsists himself on the common basket ?—subsists on 
that charity, just sufficient to make misfortune live. Fancy heightened 
all his prospects into horror: The baseness of his friend, the reproach. 
of his acquaintance, the suddenness of the change, aggravated his ether 
circumstances. into terrible ones indeed: He thought it was death to 
live, and therefore resolved to struggle no more. His thoughts were 
mow taken up about the instrument that he should use, whether the 
rope or pistol ; and as one undetermined, he prepared both, and went 
up to his room, where after he had fixed the rope ‘to his mind, he 
wrote a letter to his wife, which he left on the table with the pistol — 
He then went to take one last view of his children, who were playing in 
the court, when accidentally one of them fell and cut himself; the 
unhappy Camillus immediately felt the bowels of the father ; and for- 
petting every thing but that it was his child, ran down immediately to 

is relief; the confused noise he made in running down, together with 
the child's crying, frightened the good woman, who ran directly up to 
her own room, where she expected to find her husband, as be had told 
her he should go up and lay down upon the bed, where, who can describe 
the anguish of her mind, when she found not her husband, but the 
Fope, the pistol, and the letter! Who can describe the pangs she felt, 
when she read she was to become a widow ; a helpless widow to four 
fatherless children! The powerful workings of amazement. and horror 

had perhaps fixed her there a monument of grief, had she not been 
awakened by the coming in of her husband, who came up to execute 
what he had intended! I shall not say much of the spectacle each was 
to the other ; if the one blushed at the discovery of the purpose, the 
other wept at the knowledge of it: Her anguish of mind, under the 
apprehension of losing him, staggered his resolution. Alternately he 
blushed and glowed ; but when she declared, that though they had lost 
all, she should still be happy if he lived, and that she would not survive 
him ; she could not be a father and a mother too; oh! she could not 
bear the thoughts of the children’s losing their only guide and guardian, 
their father! The tears ran from his eyes; the tenderness of the hus- 
band, the affection of the friend, the bowels of the father, stood con- 
fessed in silent eloquence and speaning grief. His intention now ap- 
peared to him as the highest act of cruelty and ingratitude ; as a coward- 
ly intent of withdrawing himself from the sharing of those misfortunes 
which he had involved his faraily in; and as a base refusal of that aid 
to make them more tolerable, which perhaps he might one day be able 
to give. But'tis sufficient to add, that he now resolved, by industry 
and application, as a merchant, to discharge his bond, and maintain 
his family. The event answered his most sanguine expectations ; his 
father-in-law suppo.ted hima with all bis credit and fortune; and having 
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no fortune of his own to imdulge the gaities of life with, as usual, he 
bent his mind entirely to trade ; and in a few years, with unexampled 
industry and untainted honour, he found himself in a capacity of dis- 
charging his obligation to his father, and of giving a handsome fortune 
to his children; for he used often to say, his misfortunes had taugh¢ him 
te be centented with that which would place his children above the 
temptation of doing wrong from want, and prevent their being ruined 
by too much. 1 need only add, that he often used latterly to say, he had 
felt so miuch true pleasure since his misfortunes, that he should cer- 
tainly have been ruined if he had not been betrayed. His life, indeed, 
ever after, was the life of the righteous, and his latter end was like 
theirs. When he died, he left this laconic advice to all his children, 
HOPE. T. 





Good Effects of Temperance in producing Longevity, 


Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 


QT is wonderful to contemplate the advanced years which those have 
attained, who recommended temperance and moderation of desire both 
by their precepts and their examples. 

Pythagoras, who so pathetically inculeated abstinence frota animal 
food, and so. strictly enjoined upon his disciples frugality and self-go- 
vernment, lived, according to an anonymous writer of his life menti- 
oned in Photius, a century. 

The philosopher Gorgias, who declared that he never had eaten or 
done any thing for the mere gratification of his appétite, lived 107 
years. 

Hippocrates, the father of physic, lived above 100 years, 

Sophocles, the tragedian, at 90 years of age produced one of the 
most elaborate compositions of the dramatic kind that the human ge- 
mius ever perfected, and lived to be near 100. - 

The amiable orrperes who hath written so much in praise of tem- 
perance and virtue, lived above 90. Plato, his coteiporary, - reached 
his 8lst year. 

Diogenes, the cynic, died about 90. Xenocrates, at 84. Zeno, the 
father of the Stoic philosophy, attained his 98th year, and his imme- 
diate successor and disciple Cleanthes, his 99th. 

Pindar, who begins his poems with declaring water to be the best 
thing in nature, lived almost through a century. 

Agesilaus, whose character is so beautifully pourtrayed by Xenophon, 
led armies at 80, established Nectanebus in his kingdom, and at 84, on 
his return from-Egypt, finished a life adorned with singular glory. 

Cicero, in his Treatise on Old Age, introduces Cato the Censor in his 
84th year haranguing the people, and assisting the senate, the people, 
his clients and his friends with his counsels. 

The famous Lewis Cornaro, the Venetian, was of an infirm constitu- 
tion till forty; at fourscore he published his celebrated book, entitled, 
Sure and certain methods of attaining a long and healthy life, and hav- 
ing passed his hundredth year, died in his elbow chair without pain. 
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Aurengzeb, according to Gemelli, from the time that he usurped the 
throne, never once tasted flesh, fish, or strong liquors, and died in 
1707, near a hundred years old. 

The Bishop of Bergen, in his natural history of Norway, relates from 
credible witnesses, that in the year 1733 four married couple danced in 
the presence of Christian V1. king of Denmark, whose ages joined 
together, amounted to more than eight hundred years, none of the four 
couple being under an hundred. 

Our happy island, in those instances where the rules of sobriety have 
been uniformly regarded, can vie with Greece and Rome or any other 
region, in examples of longevity. Plutarch represents the Britons, as 
living several of them beyond the age of 120; for Diodorus Siculus 
honours the primitive inhabitants of this isle with this testimony, that 
they were distinguished for the simplicity of their manners, and were 
happy strangers to the profligacy and depravity of modern times ; that 
the islands swarmed with multitudes ; that their food was simple, and 
far removed from that luxury which is inseparable from opulence. 

Henry Jenkins the fisherman lived 169 years. Dr. Robinson says, that 
his diet was coarse and sour. . 

Old Parr died in the 153d year of his age. Dr. Harvey, in his anato; 
mical account of him says, that, if he had not changed his diet and air, 
he might’ perhaps’ have lived a good while longer. His diet was old 
chevse, milk, coarse bread, small beer and whey. 

Buchanan speaks of a fisherman in his own time, who married at 
100, went out in his little fishing boat, in the roughest weather, at 140, 
= at last did not die of any painful distemper, but merely worn out 

y age. 

Hobbes, the celebrated Malmesbury philosopher, who was as re- 
markable for the temperance of his life asthe singularity of his opi- 
nions, died at Hardwicke in Devonshire, in the 92d year of his 
age, 
Dr. Mead, one of the best physicians and scholars of his age, even 
in London reached his 80th year. 

Dr. Benjamin Grosvenor, who was not inferior in erudition, taste, 
and genius to any of the last race of dissenting ministers, died in 1758, 
at the advanced age of 83. 

Dr. Nathaniel Lardner, though so indefatigable a student, yet by the 
regularity and temperance he exercised, enjoyed the vigour of his fa- 
culties to his last hour, wrote with the greatest clearness and precision 
at 50, and ended a most useful and glorious life in his 84th year. 

But the late Dr. Jabez Earle furnishes the most remarkable modern 
instance of strength of understanding and memory in very advanced 
lifes This gentleman, who was a very learned and worthy dissenting 
clergyman, regularly preached till the age of 92, and it was remark- 
able, considering how fond the English are of sights, that he was not 
more popular. Had he lived but a few years, probably his ministrations 
would have been very acceptable, and he would once more have preached 
to a crowded audience. ‘This nonagenarian preached with great satis- 
faction. He was totally blind, and devoutly uttered his discourses not 
inelegantly delivered, and not immethodically digested. 

Dr. Nathaniel Tindal, to whom the English nation is under great 
obligations for the translation and continuation of Rapin’s history, and 
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who hath, to his everlasting honour, throughout this most arduous work, 
discovered a candid impartiality and enlargedness of mind, equal to 
the undefatigable assiduity of his labours, died at the advanced age of 
86. 

Dr. Pearce, the truly venerable and learned bishop of. Rochester, 
who in early life manifested so much good learning and judgment in vin- 
dicating our Saviour's miracles against the petulance and scurrility of 
Woolston, and to whom every scholar is 80 much indebted for an excel- 
lent edition of Longinus, and two of ‘Cicero's pieces, died in the 84th 
year of his age. 

Many more instances might easily be produced, where regularity of 
life, tranquility of mind, and simplicity. of diet, have furnished long 
scenes of happiness even in this transitory world, and blessed the late 
evening of life with unimpaired vigour oth of body and mind. 

But such instances of longevity are very rarely to be found.in courts 
and cities. Courts have ever been the sepulchres of temperance and 
virtue, and great cities the graves of the human species, Inthe middle 
stations of life, where men have lived rationally—in the humble cottage 
whose inhabitants are necessitated to abstemiousness—in hermitages and 
monasteries, where the anchoret mortifies his desires, and imposes ab- 
stinence upon himself from religious cqnsiderations—in these sequestered 
scenes and walks of human life we are to search for those who reach 
the ultimate boundaries of this life’s short pilgrimage.* 


* Harwood on Temperance and Intemperance. 


te ee 
To the Epiror of the Hisernia Macazine. 


Mr. Editor, 

ON Thursday, the 6th of the present month, about twelve o'clock at 
night, happening to walk out on the Strand, between Irishtown and 
Sandymount, I was surprised to see, about north-east, one of the most 
beautiful rainbows I ever beheld : it had all the prismatic colours, only 
rather more deep, or of a heavier tinge than they have in the day-time. 
I remained near half an hour admiring this phenomenon, during which 
time it suffered the different changes common to such appearances. I 
had never seen any thing of this kind Lefore, except in the light of the 
sun ; nor have I met with any person who ever did, though I havc 
spoken to several on the subject. I 4m aware that the appearance, 
which so.much pleased and surprised me, was occasioned by the natural 
cause, from the moon, which was then shining at south-west: but as 
the appearance of a rainbow in the night is so unusual, that I should 
be glad some of your philosophic correspondents would offer a few ob- 
servations on the subject, and show the reason why, when the same 
causes exist so very frequently, the effect should be produced so seldom. 
I shall wait to see if this should be taken up by any other person ; if 
not, you may, perhaps, hear from me again on the subject. 


Tam, &e. 
June 12, 
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—0000— 
The late Mr. Lysaght's Poems. 


"THIS little work, edited by a gentleman, a friend of the author, and 
of the same profession, for the benefit of his widow and children, inde- 
pendent of its own merit, which is not at all inconsiderable, calls impe- 
ratively for the notice of an Irish public. The writer of the Poems was 
well known ;—his virtues and agreeable eccentricities will never be for- 

tten by those who had the happiness to enjoy his acquaintance ; and 
he has left behind him a wame, which shall ever retain a high place 
on the list of true patriots. However, it is not our intention here to 
write the eulogy of the deceased ; we may, perhaps, at a future period, 
give a sketch of his life, in our biographical department ; but our pre- 
sent object is to recommend the valuable little book, which we may 
truly call the Remains of Nep Lysacur. 

Did we know which of the poems to give the preference to, we should 
make a selection from the work ; but it is our opinion that they will 
excite much more interest, by taking them all im conneetion; and we 
therefore commit the little volume at once to the fostering care of our 
eountry. 

L, 


The Parricide, a Tragedy. From the Greek of Sophocles, By the Rev. 
Mark Charters. 


Jones, Dublin, 1811. 


Mr. Charters has been frequently before the Public, as an author, 
and we do not hesitate to say, that his ‘« Elegiac Sonnets” have afforded 
us much gratification. With respect to the merit of the present work, 
we need say little more, than that it carries with it the principal scenes 
and incidents which are so much admired in the Erecrra of Sophocles, 
The author seems to have taken a good deal of pains to adapt it to the 
English stage: but this is not, we are sorry to say, the age in which 
the Tragic Muse is courted with success ; we, however, hope, that the 

d old days may return again, when the labours of real genius will 
meet with due encouragement. 

That our readers may form an opinion of the language in which the 
author gives the sentiments of the Grecian Bard, we subjoin the beau~ 
tiful apostrophe of E:rcrua to the Urn of Orestes; ~ ~ 


O thou memorial of the most belov’d, 
And most lamented friend!—Ye dear remains 
Of my Orestes ! How areall my hopes — 
Deceiv’d and disappointed ? In my arms 
Since I embrace you thus reduc’d to dust. 
Would I had died ere I conveyed thee hence, 
And stole thee exil’d to a foreign realm, 

In beauty shining with the bloom of years—~ 
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O dismal alteration! Art thou come 

But a light burden in this little urn ?— 

All that fond labour which I oft employed, 

To cherish and caress thee was but vain ; 

I watch’d and nurs’d thee with the same regard, 
With which a parent treats an only child,— 
Now all these joys are past, they died with thee 5 
For thy departure, like a raging storm, 

Has hurried-all before it, and pursu’d 

A murder’d father to the lower shades : 

And I shall soon pnite and meet thee there— 
O melancholy day! My injur’d brother ! 

Since thou hast trod the painful path of death, 
Receive me too in this conmeaael. urn ; 

Let my collected atoms mix with thine, 

That we may dwell together in the grave ; 

For I desire to die, and to partake 

A portion of thy tomb, since I perceive 

That pain or sorrow can’t affect the dead, 
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Sanaa 


An University Prize Poem, on his Majesty, King George III. having 
completed the Fiftieth Year of his Reign, By Nicholas John Halpin, 
7. C.D. 

Gilbert and Hodges, Dame Sireet. 


We feet no reluctance in giving the meed of praise, wherever it is 
fairly claimed or honestly due. But when a legitimate’ child of the 
Muses forces from us, and from the world, “ a just right,” we cannot 
avoid rejoicing when we find the claimant an Inisymayn. Mr. Halpin 
has evinced a degree of maturity in genius, that we could searcely have 
hoped to find in so young a man. His lyre has been strung by himself, 
and he sweeps the strings with a boldness, that would do honour toa 
veteran of Parnassus. Mr. H. has exhibited such a proof of his poetic 
talents, that we look forward with the most sanguine hopes to his fu- 
ture productions ; and doubt not that he will ultimately meet that en- 
couragement he so highly deserves. 

We select, for the perusal of the reader, that part of the Poem which 
at once embraces for its object the glories of the Monarch, and the suc- 
cessful exertions of the Subject and the Soldier. Mr. H. speaks of the 


encouragement given by his Majesty to the Arts and Sciences, in the 
following classic language : 


HIS name fair Science shall exalt, 

A star in Heaven’s etherial vault ! 

And Genius, borne on Cherub wing, 

To future times his praises sing ! 

For, shelter’d by his guardian power, 
The Arts have rear'd the drooping head— 

Fair, free-born nymphs! unus’d to cower 
Before a tyrant’s throne with dread. 

Long time the Heaven-instructed maids 

Dwelt in Hesperia’s classic shades, 

And gambol’d ’mid the flowers and sedge, 

Which bloom on Pyber’s sacred edge : 

But when the war-fiend’s direful yell 

Rang thro’ the grove, the plain, the dell, 
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Now new delight ¢ 
For music’s dulcet warbling aids 
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When hostile arms were seen to gleam 


On ev’ry vine-clad mountain’s side ; 


And ev'ry fountain’s limpid stream 


Ran crimson’d with the vital tide ; 


Scar’d from their lov’d abodes, they fled, 


Escaping Slavery’s galling chain, 


And wander’d, ’till by Freedom led, 


They reach'd Britannia’s fair domain, 


Where George, enraptur’d with their charms, 
Receiv’d them to his fostering arms. 
He gave them groves and Druid shades, 


Where bards of poe have struck the lyre : 
e scene pervades, 


‘To raise sublime the poet’s fire ! 


While Handel's hallow’d strains of praise, 
Devotion’s warmest fervors raise. 


Alluding to the successes of Lord Wellington, he. is exceedingly 


But say, what chief shall Albion send 
With Gallia’s warriors to contend, 
A chief, whose valour may oppose 
The wily craft of subtle foes, ° 
Who round with hostile ardour swarm, 
Like wild waves in th’ impetuous storm, 
Which on the shore tumultuous dash, 
And the rock’s solid basis lash, 
And scatter spray, and foam and ‘oil, 
While mix’d with sands the billows boil, 
*Till spent—exhausted—they recoil ! 
What chief, whose victories may proclaim. 
To all the world Britannia’s fame ? 
And prove that spirit still remains, 
Which crush’d the foe on Blenheim’s plains, 
Who is the chief ?——-The general voice 
Confirms our Monarch’s happy choice , 

"Tis Wellesley !—Wellesley echo rings ; 
The hero, by whose conquering sword, 
Each Indian tribe, each savage horde 
To meet obedience was restor’d, 

And fealty to the best of Kings! 


Hark! heard you not the clarion’s sound, 
The raven’s croak—the war-fiend’s shout, 
And shrieks of death in thunder drown’d ! 


_ And saw you not the blood-stain’d ground 


With heaps of slaughter strew'd around ? 

** Ruin on ruin!—rout on rout !” 
Where are the banners, which so late 

Wav'd proudly o’er the battle-plain ? 
The eagles, on whose pinions, Fate 

Sat hov’ring o’er the doom of Spain? 
Prostrate those humbled banners lie, 

Of ev’ry gaudy trophy stript ; 
No more those vanquish’d Eagles fly, 

Their talons crush’d—their pinions clipt.— 
Long, long, the tyrant shall bewail 

The woes of Talavera’s fight, 
Taught there how Freedom’s sons prevail 
Against Oppression’s treble might, 
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And long shall Gallia mourn the day, 
When Wellesley, Albion’s orient star, 

Shone thro’ the battle’s dread array, 
The portent of successful war ! 


We are sorry our limits will not allow us to give a more copious 
review of this admirable Poem. 
Border Feuds. 
Espey and Cross, ‘Dublin, 
We have given a review of this Musical Drama in another part of 
our Magazine; so that we have little occasion to observe farther on it 


here, than to say, it differs in many instances from the original poem of 
Mr. Scott. ‘ 


Theatricals, 


— 


THEATRE-ROYAL, 


LITTLE has occurred on our stage, during the last month, worthy 


notice, except the representation of what the play-bills announce as a 
musical drama—Borper Feups. It is avowedly founded on Mr. 
Walter Scott's beautiful poem, The Lay of the last Minstrel. But from 
such rich materials a much better piece might have been produced. 
Some of the most luminous sentences, the adaption of which to the 
Stage is by no means difficult, have been wholly omitted ; and that 
too when the piece is so very short, that were it not for the music 
(which is exquisite) it would not last an hour. The circumstances re- 
lative to the magical volume, and the goblin page, so beautiful in the 
poem, are sadly mutilated and neglected in the Drama. Was the com- 
piler of such a piece as this (which he has the modesty not to call either 
tragedy or historical drama) so tremblingly alive about the unities, 
that he was fearful of following the author through his diversified 
scenes of action? This would have given length and variety to the 
piece, both of which it wants. The descriptions which announce the 
march of the British forces, being in the mouths of different characters, 
ought also to have been retained. The story suffers much in its present 
shape. 

Of the scenery it is scarcely possible to speak in terms of appropriate 
praise. It was beautiful and magnificent, and would have snatched 
any piece from the jaws of ruin. What an interest would Douglas 
acquire by its assistance!—We are much mistaken, had that tragedy 
been brought out with it and the martial processions, if it would not 
have taken a run far beyond Border Feuds. It must have put the ma- 
nager to a considerable expense, and he is justly entitled to public 
thanks—to public remuneration. 


. 
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The music (in favour of which we have already, given an opinion) 
was some of the most happily selected old airs that genuine taste could 
single out on such an occasion, Nor have we much cause to animad- 
vert on the performers. All were respectable—some entitled to higher 

raise. 

" Lord Cranstoun—If Mr. Connor wotild mouth less, he would please 
more. He is an intelligent young man; but frequently mars every 
thing by pomp and affectation. This fault is doubly conspicuous in 
reciting the metrical language of Scott. 

Mr. Sowerby was the best dressed male performer in the piece. But 
more, much more might and ought to have been done for the Knight 
of Deloraine by judicious extracts from the poem. 

The elder Farren has no business (or ought to have none) with such 
characters as Lord D'acre. 

We would recommend thé Goblin Page to read the poeth—or else 
get some one to read it to him. To what heights of reputation Miss 
Moore may attain (should she make the stage her profession,) we pre- 
sume but to prophecy. But truth compels us to declare, that the child 
delivered the speeches of the boy in a manner far superior to what the 
men-actors did theirs. 

Miss Walstein gave an interest to Margaret which it does not naturally 
possess, either in the drama or the poem (except in the descriptive 
stanza of the latter.) 

But it was to Miss Smith’s exertions that this piece is indebted for 
much of its success. Her animating address to the warriors—her 
speeches from the battlements of the tower—the language ef her eyes 
in the business of the part, entitle her to the praise of the impartial 
reporter. Does this lady fancy her own dresses?—If she does, how 
shall we account for her altiring two noble Scots matrons sv very dis- 
similar ?—That dress she wore for Lady Randolph was the most absurd 
ever seen on a stage—this for the Lady of Buecleugh was the most 
striking, elegant, and appropriate We hope, when she next performs 
Lady Randolph she will condescend to wear it, 

On Tuesday the 18th, the Opera of ‘* The Siege of Belgrade’ was per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, to a fashionable and crowded audience, 
for the benefit of Mr. T. Cooke, who undertook, for that night only, 
the part of the Seraskier. The impression made on the public by the 
singular melody and exquisite genius of his predecessor in this cha- 
racter, has suggested with many an idea of the burlesque, to the bold 
and hopeless attempt of imitation, It is, however, no more than an 
act of justice to pronounce, that Mr. Cooke's performance not only 
completely defeated any such idea, but exceeded, in every respect, the 
most éanguine expectation that could have been formed. His appear- 
ance, and dress, though not entirely adapted to Turkish costume, was 
nevertheless splendid and theatrical. In all the airs he evinced.much 
skill and judgment; and to some passages, particularly in the duet of 
“* Plighted faith so truly kept,” he gave a feeling and effect, that has 
been scarcely equalled, and certainly not excelled, by his Brahamig 
prototype. 
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ORIGINAE POETRY. 


THE CRIMINATED BARD. 


WRITTEN AFTER THE MANNER OF SWIFT. 


"« Beware, ye dreamers of Parnassus, 
dTow you gallant the modest lasses: 
And you, ye nymphs like alabaster, 
Shun Kissalina’s late disaster !” 


Ulteria’s Genius held her court, 
The Muses thitherward resort, 
By summons ordered,—* Say. the reason ? 
*<To judge of what? crim, con. or treason ? 
“« Pray who’s th’ offender? what's th’ offence 2?” 
Have patience! imps of impudence ! 
Allow. me but a little time, 
And pro and com you'll hear the crime. 
Some quill-directing son of fame, 
Has done—I cannot tell for shame— 
*« Done what? prevaricating poet ? \ 
* Pray is it such, that none’should, know it ?” 
No Sir, I'll tell you all about if, 
The crime. is eommon, noue will doubt it ; 
In fact the matter’s thus reported, 
And is by doubtless truth supported ; 
An indjvidual, skilled in letters, 
Has taken freedom with his betters : 
*Tis nothing more, nor less, than this: 
Some poet lately stole a~rkiss !— 
*« A kiss! O monstrous indiscretion! ! 
““ He merits death for such transgression !” . 
*Twas Modesty that made reply. 
*<O ma’am be merciful,” said I; 
With death, to punish crimes like this, 
Would soon leave none to act amiss, 
Then pray, dear Modesty, be lenient, 
Perhaps you'll find it more convenient. 

Thus closed my speech—the fair dissembled 
A smile,—but hold—the court’s assembled, 
And o’er the criminated loyer, 

I see the fiend of Scandal hover. 

The charge aloud in court is read, 

While Modesty. hangs down her bead: 
Unbashful Jmpudence tells, how 

The Poet's love outstripped his vow: 
Envy and Malice both 5 

The scribbler wronged the modest fair! 

Hark! now the walls resound with thunder 
Of eloquence,—and would you wonder, 

While learned counsellors are wrangling, 
The luckless bard should dream of strangling, 
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Or while Attorneys are haranguing, 
He might not think of instant hanging. 
Now all the witnesses are sworn :— 
I fear they'll leave the bard forlorn !— 
The Judge upon the case enlarges, 
And ably now the jury charges. 
The jurors soon retire to clatter, 
About this bard debasing matter ; 
But do you think so many Misses, 
Would make a fraud of stealing kisses ? 
Not long they plagued consideration 
. About th’ affair, in consultation, 
A verdict, yea, as quick as thought, 
Is for the trembling culprit brought : 
** Not guilty” a Juror cries ; 
** Is’t possible ?” the Judge replies— 
** ’Tis true, the fault (might we it mention,) 
** Came by the lady’s condescension ! 
* Misguided luve, remains the cause, 
“« (A rebel oft to civil laws,) 
* And we think meet, for this miscarriage, 
“ They (both) should punished be with marriage.” 
“* Thus let it be,’” the Judge replied, 
«¢ That 30 the laws be justified ; 
“¢ Thereby, they'll have due satisfaction, 
“* Aad punishment for this transaction. 
“¢ Then let the pris’ner be released, 
** From- bonds of civil law at least ; 
«< But let him drag for life the chains 
“< Of Matrimony, for his pains : 
** So may all others think it fit 
** To sham thé rock on which he split ; 
*« And learn from L—a—’s offence, 
“*« That Poets’ wit, and common sense, 
** And precepts taught in Reason's school, 
“«« In future should their actions rule.” 
And this I add, (a good amendment,) 
By way of tuitive commandment : 
That maids must use more circumspection, 
When passion kindles to affection ; 
For when Love triumphs o’er the mind, 
Coy Prudence strays, and Honour’s blind. 


Proreus, 
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AMERICAN PAPERS. 
Boston, Aprit QI. 
Synopsis.—The French Decrees were not repealed on the 13th of March. 
American vessels had been seized, detained or sequestrated after the 2d Febru- 
No American ship can leave France without first obtaining a license from 
the French Emperor !—American Masters, Mates, and Seamen are coming 
mite like prisoners of war ip cartels; abandoning their property to the great 
it. 
PHILADELPHIA, Apri 17. 
Late from France.—The brig Fox, Cullen, has arrived from Bayonne, which 
she left 13th of March. Captain Cullen states, that Bonaparte, instead of de- 
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tiverimg up the American vessels and property, which he promised to do on 
the 2d of February, had that bona fide, American vessels arriving in France, 
direct from the United States, were refused entry—were put under sequestration 
—their papers taken from them, and sent to Paris (500 miles,) for examination. 
He adds, that on the 8th of March (34 days after the decrees were promised to 
be repealed) the Director General of the Customs announced to the merchants 
of Bourdeaux, that the Emperor had adjourned the expression of his opinion, 
(promised on the 2d February) respecting the admission of American vessels to 
entry. And ietters from Paris stated, that the Count de Sussy, the Director 
General, had declared, that no more applications for the admission of Americaa 
vessels to an entry, would be received, Of course they will remain under seques- 
tration! The vessels which sailed from the United States, with French special 
licences, and the sentence in cypher attached, were equally sequestered with 
those which had no licences. 

We learn further, that ao American vessel is permitted to leave France, unless 
by special license, (granted, no doubt, to none but French American patriots) 
which are, even for such, difficult to be procured, and which cost large 
sums. 

Numerous letters have been received by this arrival from France. We pledge 
our reputation, that they are all written in a style to disvel every hope of the 
American merchants ever getting one per cent, return of the 20 millions of dol- 
lars of American property, which have been unrighteously sequestered in France. 
One letter says—“ Beware, and advise your friends also to beware, of shipping 
any more property to France.” 

Another letter says—‘* It is mow Mareh, and the accursed Berlin and Milan 
decrees, as laws of the empire, are in as vigorous operation as ever. But the 
French, like other custom-house officers, are to be softened by proper ap- 
plications, and some favored “ loyal’’ American vessels have obtained the license 
of his Imperial Majesty to return to the United States with French drugs, which, 
no doubt, will be admitted into the United States, on paying American duties 
only; thus the United States will be twice plundered and cheated from the 
same Vessel.” 
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THE PITT CLUB. 





Tue Anniversary of the Birth-day of that illustrious and ever to be lamented 
Statesman, the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, was yesterday celebrated at the Merchant 
Tailor’s Hall, by perhaps the most respectable company of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men that has ever on any similar occasion been witnessed. A mixture of so- 
lemnity and exultation was manifested on the ovcasion ; the scene was most in- 
teresting and impressive, and the respectable assemblage looked towards the 
present ministers who surrounded the chair, as so many Elishas whe had 
caught the mantle of Elija, and were animated by his principles and impelled by 
his spirit. It was indeed most gratifying to the heart to witness and indulge, 
at the present moment, so ardent and general an impulse to manifest, by join- 
ing in a tribute to the memory of the immortal Pitt, by an unshaken attach- 
ment to those principles which have been so firmly established by that truly great 
man, to uphold the Crown and the country, amidst che unparalleled shocks of 
the stormy and sometimes perilous periods we have vitnessed, and to infuse 
into the body of the British Nation, a spirit and vigour, which, we trust, will 
secure it for ever against the designs of foreign invadeys and ddmestic malcon- 
tents. The number of tickets issued was very juciciously confined to that 
which it was known the Hall could conveniently accommodate (about five hun> 
dred), but if five times the number of persons could have been accommodatec, 
there had been applications to that amount. It was really a most. sublime 
sight to the friends of the honour and independence of Britain, and the lovers 
of peace and good order in the state, as well as gratifying to the friends of the 
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illustrions Pitt, to see so numerous and respectable an assemblage, met together 
to identify themselves, as it were, with a elub which will hereafter prove a ral- 
lying point for loyalty; to do honourto the memory of the man who sayed the 
country ; and to pledge themselves to adhere to the principles which our salva- 
tion as a people, and as a nation, was effected. 

The Hon. H. Lascelles was in the Chair—a circumstance which gave peeuliar 
interest to the meeting ; for it was this gentleman who made the motion for pay- 
ing Mr. Pitt's debts, when, after having so long and so faithfully served his coun- 
try at the head of the Government, as Mr. Fitzgerald neatly observes in his Qde, 
he , 

** Who governed nations, left no wealth behind ;” 


who moved the erection of-a monument to his memory, and a public funeral, at 
the expense of the nation, and who officiated as chief mourner on that occasion : 
and the recollection of all this seemed for some time to make a deep impression 
on the company. ‘Ihe Lord Chancellor was on his right; the Duke of Montrose, 
Master of the Horse, on his left; and the rest of the Ministers on both sides; 
An excellent Military Band attended, and continued to play during the evening. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 





Downing-street, June 8, 1811, 

A Dispatch, of which the following is a eopy, was, on the 6th inst. received at 

Lord Liverpool’s Office, addressed to his Lordship by Lieutenant General Vis- 
count Wellington, dated Elvas, 24th May, 1811... : 


My Lorp, 

Since [ addressed you on the 22d inst. I have received reports that Marshal 
Soult had retired to Lierena; and the 3d and 7th divisions having arrived at 
Campo Mayor, | have given directions that Badajoz may be closely invested on 
the nght of the Gaudiana to-morrow, and 1 propose forthwith to recommence the 
operations of the siege. 

I learn from Castile, that Marshal Massena, Generals Junot, Loison, and 
others had set out for France, and that three corps d’Armee, the 2d, Gth, and 
&th, had been formed into six divisions, still called the army of Portugal, having 
for its Commander in Chief Marshal Marmont, and General Regnier as second in 
command, : 

Marshal Sir Wm. Beresford reports, that the greatest number of the officers 
and men, returned missing in the action of the 16th instant, have rejoined their 
regiments. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 
(Signed) WELLINGTON, 





Admimlty-Office, June 8. 

Extract of a Letter from Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, Bart. Commander in Chief 

of his Majesty’s ships and vessels in the Meditteranean, to John Wilson Cro- 
ker, Esq, dated on board the San Josef, at Mahon, #th March, 1811. 


You will receive herewith for the information of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Adwiralty, a copy of a letter from Captain Eyre, the senior officer off Corfu, 
to Rear Adimiral Boyles, dated the 10th ultimo, giving an account of the cap- 
ture, on the evening of the 6th, of an enemy’s convoy from Otranto, with stores, 
provisions, and troops jor the garrison of Corfu, ‘the latter upwards of five bun- 
dred in number. Captain Eyre also mentions, in a Letter of the 13th of February, 
that four mere vessels, one laden with shot, and the others corn, had also fallen 
into his hands, which make in the whole thirty sail, but he has not transmitted 
auy list, 

cmsemmeancuaene 
kis Majesty's ship Magnificent, off Taro, 
Feb. 10, 1811. 

SIR, 

The enemy having been without any favourable opportunity of sending from 
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he Italian ports supplies to Corfu, availed himself of a strong aoertherly wind on 
the evening of the i6th instant, when twenty-five vessels sailed from Otranto, 
twenty-two of which | have the satisfaction to inform you were captured by this 
squadron ; one of them, a vessel of one hundred tons, was loaded with ordnance 
stores, and another of the same size, with every article of sails, cordage, & am- 
munition proper for the equipment of twenty-five gun vessels, 

The rest were joaded with corn, and having alsv on board three hundred and 
fifty soldiers intended.as a reinforcement for the garrison of Corfu. 

I am happy to add to the list more vessels, with corn, which were captured last 
night. 

, I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) GEO. EYRE, 
To Charles Boyles, Esq. Rear-Admiral 
of the White. 





In some private letters from Lisbon it is said that Soult has retreated not to Se, 
ville but to Cordova.—The Lisbon Papers mentioned his arrival at Seville on the 
25th—the letters would have us believe he was at Lierena on the 28th—Yet the 
Conde de la Penne, with his cavalry, was understood to have had an affair with 
the French rear guard beyond Llerena, We are not however disinclined to believe 
that Soult may be retreating to Cordova, not, as has been strangely supposed, to 
meet reinforcements from Massena (he would hardly move southward to meet re- 
inforcements coming from the north) but to attempt a junction with Sebastiani, 
who is on the north bank of the Guadalquivir, and to retire together to the Tagus, 
where Marmont may join them. 

The batteries were to be opened against Badajoz on the second, 

Previous to opening the trenches, it had been ascertained by Lord Wellington, 
that the strength of the garrison was by no means such as to offer an opposition 
that could prevent it from falling within a very short period, 





LORD MELVILLE. 

His Lordship at his death was upwards of 70 years of age. He entered advocate 
in 1763, and his first promotion was to be one of the Assessors of Edinburgh, He 
was afterwards an Advocate Deputy and Solicitor General; and in 1775, on Sir 
James Montgomery being made Lord Chief Baron, he succeeded him as Lord Ad- 
vocate, which place he oceupied till 1783. He was elected a member for the 
county of Edinburgh in 1774, in which he continued for several sessions of Par- 
liament, and resigned it in favour of the present Lord Chief Baron, when he re- 
presented the city of Edinburgh, till 1803, in which year he was advanced to the 
Peerage. — ’ 

His Lerdship was appointed ‘Treasurer of the Navy in the year 1782, under the 
late Marquis of Lansdown, then Earl of Shelburne, in which office he continued 
till the dissolution of that administration. In December 1783, when Mr. Pitt be- 
came Prime Minister, ‘on the overthrow of the Coalition, be was again appointed 
to the same situation, which he held till the resignation of Mr. Pitt in 1801, along 
with the office of President of the Board of Control, and principal Secretary of 
State. The last public situation which he held was that of First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in which he was affable in his manners and easy of access, and on this 
account gave general satisfaction to tliose who had business to transact at his 
office. While Treasurer of the Navy, he devised several improvements in the de- 
tails of the office, which have been found of great service ; and in particular, his 
regulations in regard to the payment of seamen’s wages, have contributed much 
to the comforts of those brave men. 

In 1803, he was created Viscount Melville and Baron Dunira; he was a Privy 
Counsellor, Lord Privy Seal, Governor of the Bank of Scotland, &ca His Lord« 
ship was the youngest son of the Right Hon. Robert Dundas, Lord President of 
the Court of Session, by Miss Gordon, daughter of Sir William Gordon, of Gor- 
donston, Bart. He was twice married, first, to Miss Rannie, daughter of Cap- 
tain Rannie, of Melville, by whom he has one son, Robert, (now Viscount Mel- 
ville) President of the Board of Control, and M. P. for the county of Edinburgh, 
who married Miss Saunders, and has children; nd three daughters, the eldest 
of whom was married to Mr. Drummond, an. fterwards to Mr. Strange, both 
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bankers of London ; the seeond married her cousin, the present Lord Chief Ba- 
ron; and the third is married to the Hon. George Abercromby. The two youngest 
daughters kaye families. j 

A separation having taken place hetween his Lordship and his wife, he married 
again Lady Jane Hope, daughter of the late and sister of the present Earl of 
Hopetoun, but has left no issue by this marriage. 

His Lordship was a tall and well-made man, an acute, argumentative, and 
ready speaker; in private society, a most agreeable companion, and greatly be- 
loved by the numerous circle of his friends. 

The death of Lord Melville occasions a vacancy for the county of Edinburgh. 





It is mentioned in the Parliamentary circles, that the prorogation will take 
place at latest on the 25th of this month, 
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IRISH HEROES. 


ENSIGN WALSH. 


ENSIGN WALSH, whose heroic gallantry has added another leaf to the 
wreath of glory that adorned the British soldier, is son to John Walsh, of 
Walsh Park, Esq. iu the King’s County. This brave youth was scarcely 
16, and entered the army not above a year ago. 


LIEUTENANT ARCHER, 
2d Bat. 7th, or Royal Fusileers. 


This gallant and lamented young Officer, who fell in the late and ever memo- 
rable battle of Albuera, while engaged no less in exhortation than example, 
in encouraging his men to do their duty, was the son of Wm. Archer, Esq. of 
the town of Wexford. He was particularly distinguished in the battles of 
Talavera, Ibusaco, and Albuera. He was respected and esteemed by his brother 
officers; loved almost to enthusiasm by his soldiers, and, from his first entrance 
into the service, highly favoured by his Commanding Officer, Sir William Myers ; 
whom in death, as in life, he has accompanied, ‘To these promising characteris- , 
tics of the soldier, which makes his fall a loss to his country, he added all those 
virtues and amiable dispositions of the heart, by which esteem is secured, or 
affection conciliated ; virtues, which are a source: at once of sorrow and conso- 
lation, and which alternately mitigate, while they renew the affliction of his 
parents and friends. 

CAPTAIN ERCK, 


Of the same regiment, who received his mortal wound in gallantly leading 
his company of Fusileers to the charge, which decided the wavering victory on 
the memorable 16th of May, was eldest son of John Erck, Esq. of the Irish 
War-Office—a young man of the most amiable manners, and the most enter- 
prising spirit.—Ilis conduct in the field at the memorable engagement at Monte 
Video, was most highly distinguished, and in consequence he was promoted from 
the ist, tou Company in the Fusileerz, and sent home to recruit for the latter 
regiment ; but his anxiety to meet the enemies of his country, and his frequent 
applications to be sent upon service, were at length gratified, and he went to 
the Peninsula. He was engaged in al! the actions with Massena’s army in its 
retreat, was detatched from Celorico to the army under General Beresford, and 
in the memorable field of Albuera died a soldier’s death in the service of his 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE SEVENTH, OR QUEEN’S OWN HUSSARS’ BALL, 
Never was the hospitaliy, for which this country has been deservedly celebrated, 

so brilliantly reflected, or so elegantly planned, as by the Officers of the Seventh, 

or, Queen’s own Hussars, at their fete, given on Thursday, the 30th ult. at the 

Rotunda. The order, propriety, and sumptuousness, which characterised this 

splendid entertainment, never was, perhaps, surpassed upon any similar occa- 
sion. A party of horse were stationed round the leading entrance of the Rotunda, 
to regulate the movements of the carriages, and to preserve order. The principal 
hall, beautifully painted for the occasion, was lined on either side with a number 
of privates of the regiment, in full uniform, which had a very appropriate effect 
in a military festival. In the first anti-room, upwards of thirty servants, out of 
livery, officiated as grooms of the chambers; and the Colonels and other officers 
of the regiment, were stationed at the door of the ball-room, to receive their 
company, and to commence the honors of the night. At half past ten, his Grace 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Duchess of Richmond, and a numerous suite, ar- 
rived; the band of the regiment struck up ‘ God save the King,’ at their en- 
trance ; by eleven, the rooms were filled ; and at twelve, the ball was opened by 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond and Mrs. Col. Keryson, followed by Col. Vivian 
and Lady Mary Lenox ; Earl Euston and Lady 8. Lenox; Lord George Lenox and 
Lady Caroline Stanhupe ; Earl of Meath and Lady Charlotte Augusta Stanhope, 
&c. &c. The centre of the ball-room was railed in for the dancers, and the floor 
most beautifully painted in body colours, with emblematic devices and military 
trophies ; between the intervals of dancing, the band of the regiment played some 
beautiful Irish melodies with great effect—and to the orchestra, for dancing, were 
added two very fine Welsh harps. 

During the evening, every kind of refreshment was distributed, and the com- 
pany was supplied with the greatest quantity of ice. At half after two, supper 
was announced, and upwards of five hundred persons sat down to one of the most 
sumptuous and elegant entertainments evér given in this or perhaps any other 
country. A variety of exquisite soups were removed by all the delicacies of the 
season ; and the profusion of burgundy, champaign, and claret, was only to be 
surpassed. by their excellence. When (he company was seated at table, the effect 
was most striking—the number and singularity of the ornaments, devices, the 
standards, &c. &c. down the centre of several tables—the lustre of upwards of 
four hundred wax lights—the gaity of the military dresses, and, above all, the 
beauty of the ladies and the splendor of their dresses, (and a greater number of 
lovely women never were before assembled upon any occasion) presented a spec- 
tacle the most brilliant and imposing that could well be conceived; nor cau we 
again help remarking the order and gentlemaulike propriety which distinguished 
this magnificent entertainment: dancing was partially re-commenced after sup- 
per, and the sun had risen, before the gay and gratified guests took leave of their 
liberal and attentive hosts. 

Among the distinguished persons present, were— 

The Lord Lieutenant, ker Grace the Duchess of Richmond, the Dowager Mar- 
chioness Donegal, the Countesses Harrington, Granard, Charleville, Clanwilliam, 
Desart, Meath, Glendore, Castlestewart, Clancarty. 

Viscountesses—Manners, Rosmore, Cahir, Castlecoote, Ashtown, Kilkenny, 
Monk, Norwood, Alien. 

The Ladies M. and S. Lenox, Ladies C. and A. Stanhope, Lady M. Saurin, Lady 
M. Meath, Lady E. Mackenzie, Lady L. Trench, Lady A. Forbes, Lady E. Caven- 
dish, Lady C. Mahon, Lady C. Browne, Lady D. Cuffe, Lady L. Cuffe, Ladies 
C. and L. Stewart, Lady J; Loftus, Lady A. Maxwell, Lady Asgilk, Lady Levinge, 
Lady Gore Boothe, Lady Clarke. 

Hon. Mesdames Lockward, Blacquiere, Howard, Beresford, Vesey, &c. 

Mesdames Dawson, Keryson, Hays, Parkhurst, Mason, George, Gun, Kear- 
ney, Lindsay, Beresford, Talbot, Cuffe, Goulde, Brown, St. George, Harrison, 
Crosby, Dalton, &c. 

Misses—Magans, Allen, Woodcock, Humes, Hays, Wilson, Guns, Owenson, 
Corry, Nixons, Adamson, &c. &c. 

Earls—Harrington, Euston, Meath, Charleville, Cloncarty, Granard, &e 
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Lords—Cahir, Monk, Castlecoote, Ashtown, Ld. Geo, Lenox, Lord J. Beres» 
ford ec, 

Licut. Gen. Sir Charles Asgill. . 

Sirs—C. Saxton, Gore Boothe, F. Goulde, Charles Vernon, A. Clarke, &c. 

Honourables—Capt. L. Stanhope, F. Stanhope, F. Forbes, J. Lockward, P. 
Blacquiere, L. Coote, &c. 

Generals—Taylor, Trotter. 

Colonels—Gore, Stewart, Donevan, Vivian, Keryson, Rogers, Raymond, Bal- 
four, Parkhurst. 

Messrs.—St. George, Langrishe, Mason, Gore, Hume, Dalton, Moore, Vers- 
choyle, Vernor, &c. &c. . 





Ensign Vance, whose name appears in the list of killed in the memorable 
battle of Albuera, was nephew to the late Alderman Vance, of this city—a 
young man of unassuming and gentlemanly manners; his heroism during the 
contest was conspicuous ; when he found there remained no hope of preserving 
the colours of his regiment, which were put into his care, he tore them from 
the standard, and concealed then, that they might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy, some short time before he received the fatal ball, as the standard 
was lying near him. He was found dead with the colours concealed in his 
bosom. 


BIRTHS. 


In Henry-street, the Lady- of Major Balfour of a son—At the house of his 
Grace the Arclibishop of Tuam, at Stephen’s-Green, Mrs. Horsely Beresford, of 
a son and heir. 


MARRIED. 


By special license, at the house of Thomas St. George, Esq. Mount-street, by 
the Rev. the Archdeacon of Glandelagh, the Hon. Francis Charles Stanhope, 
to Hannah Maria, daughter and co-heiress of the late James Wilson, Esq.— 
By the Rev. Arthar Wilder, Captain William Comnolly, of the 18th, or Royal 
Irish, to Miss Anna Maria Domville, third daughter of the late Charles Dom-~ 
ville, Esq. of Santry, near Dublin —At St. Peter's Church, by the Hon. and 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Kildare, Edward Flood, of Middlemont, iM the Queen’s 
county, Esq. to Catherine, the daughter of T.: Driscoll, of H®fcourt-street, 
Esg. one of his Majesty’s Counsel at Law.—Peter Kenny, Esq. to Ann, daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Frazer, Jun. Esq.—At Carrickmacross, Mr. George 
M‘Donnell, of this City, to Miss Eliza Carolan, of said place. 


4 W459 
DIED. 


At his house in South street, London, the Right Hon. Henry Earl of Mas~ 
sageene, Governor of Cork, and Custemer of the port of Belfast, and formerly 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 5th Dragoon Guards.—In Mecklenburg-street, after 
a few days illness, aged 12 years, Master John Stewart, only child of William 
B. Stewart, Esq. Surveyor, Custom-house-quay.—In Johnson’s-court, Mr. Tho- 
mas Reilly, printer—In Grafton Street, Mr. D. Kinsela, printer.—At Wood- 
stock, Galway, at an advanced age, Mrs, Fallon, relict uf the late Charles Fallon, 
Esq. merchant.—Suddenly, Captain Henry Drabzac, of the 45th Regiment.— 
At Old Connaught, near Bray, Mr. Thomas Ging, of Mill street, tanner.—At 
Limerick, Robert Johnson, Esq. Inspector General of Excise.—In Montague 
street, after a severe and tedious illness, in the 3)st year of his age, Mr. David 
Burke, Printer, son of the late much esteemed Mr. David Burke, a well-known 
literary character.—At Kilmore, near Armagh, after a long and severe’ illness, 
Miss Anne Lodge, youngest daughter of the Rev. Doctor William Lodge, Chan- 
cellor of the Cathedral, &c. &c. 
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